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Engliſh Colonies founded in Penßlvania, Virginia, Ma- 
land, Carolina, Georgia, and N. Ger ee Re- 


flections on all theſe Settlements. 


. 


UrnkRAxisMu, which could not but The 

occaſion a remarkable change in the n 294- 
face of Europe, both by its influence and 75 '+ wwe 

example, had raiſed a great fermentation * * * 
in the minds of men; when there aroſe “ n- 

from the midſt of it a new religion, which, 7%, 7 

at firſt, had much more the appearance of a cas feet. 
rebellion, guided by fanaticiſm, than of a regular ſect 
that was governed by any fixed principles. In fact, the 
generality of innovators follow a regular ſyſtem, com- 
poſed of certain eſtabliſhed doctrines; and when, pro- 
. voked by perſecution, they are rouſed to take up arms, 
their ſole view at firſt is to defend their opinions. The 
Anabaptiſts, on the contrary, as if they had only looked 
intothe Bible for the word of command to fight, lifted 
Vor. VI. A 5 up 


upon a ſyſtem of doctrine. 
the leaders of this ſect had taught, that it was a ridicu- 
lous and uſeleſs practice to adminiſter baptiſm to in- 
fants; and aſſerted, that their ſentiments upon this 


oint were the ſame as that of the primitive church; 


but they had not yet once practiſed themſelves this only 
article of faith, which furniſhed a pretence for ſepara- 


tion. The ſpirit of ſedition prevented them from pay- 


ing a proper attention to the ſchiſmatic tenets on which 
their diviſion was founded. To ſhake off the tyranni- 
cal yoke of church and ſtate, was their law and their 
faich. To enliſt in the armies of the Lord, to join with 
the faithful, who were to wield the ſword of Gideon, 
was their device, their motive, and their ſignal for ral- 


lying. 
into a great part of Germany, that the Anabaptiſts 
thought, at laſt, of giving ſome foundation and cohe- 
rency to their particular opinion, and of marking and 
cementing their confederacy by ſome viſible ſign of 
union. Having been united at firſt, by inſpiration, to. 
raiſe a body of troops, in 1525 they were inſpired, in 
me ſame manner, to compoſe a religious code, and the 
following were the tenets they adopted : 


In the mixed ſyſtem of intolerance and mildneſs by 


which they are guided, the Anabaptift churck, being 
che only one in which the pure word of God is taught, 
ome can, nor ought to communicate with any 0- 
ther. i 

The ſpirit of the Lord blowing whereſoever it liſt- 
eth, the power of preaching is not limited to one order 
of the faithful, but extends to all; and every one like- 
wiſe has the gift of prophecy. | WAL 

Every ſect which has not preſerved the community 
of goods, which conſtituted the life and ſpirit of primi- 
tive Chriftianity, has degenerated, and is an impure ſo- 
ciety. | 
Magiſtrates are uſeleſs in a ſociety of the truly faith - 
ful. A Chriſtian never has occaſion for any ; nor is a 
Chriſtian allowed to be one himſelf. | 

Chriſtians are not permitted to take up arms, even in 


i 
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up the ſtandard of rebellion, before they had agreed 
It 1s true, indeed, that 


It was not till after they had carried fire and ſword | 


their 
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their own defence z much leſs is it lawful for them to in- 
liſt as ſoldiers of fortune. 

Law-ſuits, as well as oaths, are forbidden the diſciples 
of Chriſt, who has commanded, that all their anſwer be- 
fore judges ſhould be only yea, yea, and nay, nay. 


The baptiſm of infants' is an invention of the devil 


and of the pope. The validity of baptiſm depends upon 
the voluntary conſent of adults, who alone are able to 
reccive it with a conſciouſneſs of the engagement they 
take upon themſelves. 


Such was, in jts origin, the religious ſyſtem of the 
Anabaptiſts. It indeed appears to be founded on charity. 


and mildneſs, but has produced nothing but violence 


and iniquity. - The chimerical idea of an equality of 


ſtations, is the moſt dangerous one that can be adopted 
in a civilized ſociety. To preach this ſyſtem to the 
people, is not to put them in mind of their rights; it is 
leading them on to aſſaſſination and plunder. It is let- 
ting domeſtic animals looſe, and transforming them into 
wild beafts. Either the maſters who govern the people 
muſt be better informed, or the laws by which they are 
conducted muſt be Gnas, There is, however, in na- 


ture, only an equality in point of right, but never an e- 
quality in fat. Even the ſavages themſelves are not 


equal, when once they are collected into hords. They 
are only ſo, while they wander in the woods; and then 
the man who ſuffers the produce of his chace to be ta- 
ken from him, is not the equal of him who deprives him 


of it. Such has been the origin of all ſocieties. 
A doctrine, the baſis of which was the community 


of goods and equality of ranks, could hardly find parti- | 


ſans any where but among the poor. The peaſants all 
accordingly adopted it with the more enthuſiaſm and vĩo- 
lence, in proportion as the yoke from which it deliver- 
ed them was more or leſs ſupportable. The far greater 
part being condemned to ſlavery, roſe up in arms on all 
ſides, to ſupport a doctrine. which, from being vaſſals, 
made them equal to their lords The apprehenſion of 
ſeeing one of the firſt bands of ſociety, obedience to the 
magiſtrate, broken, united all other ſects againſt them, 
who could not ſubſiſt without ſubordination. After 
having made a more obſtinate reſiſtance than could well 

A 2 have 
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have been expected, they yielded at length to the num- 


ber of their enemies. Their ſect, notwithſtanding it 
had made 1ts way all over Germany, and into a part of 
the north, was no where prevalent, becauſe it had been 
every where oppoſed and difperſed. It was but juſt to- 
lerated in thoſe countries in which the greateſt latitude 
of opinion was'allowed ; and there was not any ftate in 


which it was able to ſettle a church, authoriſed by the 


civil power. This, of courfe, weakened it; and, from 
obſcurity, it fell into contempt. Its only glory is that 


of having, perhaps, contributed to the foundation of the 


ſect of the Quakers. | | 

This humane and pacific ſect had ariſen in England 
amidſt the confuſions of a bloody war, which terminated 
in a monarch's being dragged to the ſcaffold by his own 
ſubjects. The founder of it, George Fox, was of the 
lower claſs of the people; a man who had been former- 


ly a mechanic, but whom a ſingular and contemplative 


turn of mind had induced to quit his profeſſion. In or- 
der to wean himſelf entirely from all earthly affections, 
he broke off all connections with his own family; and, 
for fear of being tempted to renew them, he determined 


to have no fixed abode. He often wandered alone in 


the woods, without any other company or amuſement- 
but his Bible. In time he even learnt to go without: 
that, when he thought he had acquired from it a degree 
of inſpiration ſimilar to tliat of the apoſtles and the pro- 

ets. e a 
ken he began to think of making proſelytes, which 
he found not in the leaſt difficult, at a time when the 
minds of all men were filled and diſturbed with enthuſia- 
ſtic notions. He was, therefore, ſoon followed by a mul- 
titude of diſciples, the novelty and ſingularity of whoſe 
notions, upon incomprehenſible ſubjects, could not fail 
of attracting and faſcinating all thoſe who were fond of 
the marvellous. 

The firſt thing, by which they caught the eye, was 
the ſimplicity of their dreſs, in which there was nei- 
ther gold nor ſilver lace, nor embroidery, nor laces, 
nor ruffles, and from which they affected to baniſh e- 
very thing that was ſuperfluous or unneceſſary. They 
would not ſuffer either a button on the hat, or a plait 
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in the coat, becauſe it was poſſible to do without them 
Such an extraordinary contempt for eſtabliſhed modes 
reminded thoſe who adopted it, that it became them 
to be more virtuous than the reſt of men, from whom 
they diſtinguiſhed themſelves by this external mode- 


"An the external deferences which the pride and ty- 
ranny of mankind exact from thoſe who are unable to 
refuſe them, became odious to the Quakers, who diſ- 
claimed the names of maſter and ſervant. They con- 
demned all titles, as pride in thoſe who claimed them, 
and as meanneſs in thoſe who beſtowed them. They 
did not allow to any perſon whatever the appellation 
of Eminence or Excellence; and ſo far they might be 
in the right; but they refuſed to comply with thoſe re- 
ciprocal marks of attention which we call politeneſs, 
and in this they were to blame. The name of Friend, 
they ſaid, was not to be refuſed by ene Chriſtian or ci- 
tizen to another ; but the ceremony of bowin they con · 
ſidered as ridiculous and troubleſome. To pal off one's 
hat when they were ſaluting any perſon, they held to 
be · a want of-reſpe& to one's ſelf, in order to ſhew it to 
others. They carried it ſo far, that even the magiſtrates 
could not draw from them any external token of reve- 
rence; but they addreſſed both them and princes accor- 
ding to the ancient majeſty of language, in the ſecond 
— — and in the ſingular number. 

The auſterity of their morals ennobled the ſingula- 
rity of their manners. The uſe of arms, conſidered in 
every light, appeared a crime to them. If it was to 
attack, it was violating the laws of humanity ; if to de- 
fend one's ſelf, it was breaking through thoſe of Chri- 
ſtianity. Univerſal peace was the goſpel they had a- 
greed to profeſs. If any one ſmote a Quaker upon one 
cheek, he immediately preſented the other ; if any one 
aſked him for his coat, he offered his waiſtcoat too. 
Nothing could engage theſe equitable men to demand 
more than the lawful price for their work, or to take 
leſs than what they demanded. An oath, even before 
a magiſtrate, and in a juſt cauſe, they deemed to be a 
profanationy of the name of God, in any of the wretch- 
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6 HISTORY OF THE Book XVIII. 
ed diſputes that ariſe between weak and periſhable be- 
ings. 3 : 
ke ee they had for the outward forms of 
_ politeneſs in civil life was changed into averſion for the 
ritual and ceremonial parts of religion. Churches ap- 
ared to them merely as the parade of religion; they 
. conſidered the Sabbath 4s a pernicious idleneſs, and 
baptiſm and the Lord's Supper as ridiculous ſymbols. 
For this reaſon, they rejected all regular orders of cler- 
gy. Every one of the faithful they imagined received 
an immediate illumination from the Holy Ghoft, which 
gave a character far ſuperior to that of the prieſthood. 
When they were aſſembled together, the firſt perſon. 
who found himſelf inſpired, aroſe and imparted the 


lights he had received from heaven. Even women fai 
were often favoured with this gift of ſpeech, which they pre 
called the gift of prophecy. Sometimes many of theſe ac 
holy brethren ſpoke at the ſame time; but much more me 
frequently a profound ſilence prevailed in their aſſem- co\ 
blies. 6 0 bee 
The enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their medi- cer 
tations and diſcourſes, excited in theſe ſectaries ſuch a dec 
degree of ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, that it threw ter 
them into convulſions, for which reaſon they were called of 
vakers, Nothing more was requiſite .to have cured the 
theſe people of their folly, than to turn it into ridicule ; for 
but, inſtead of this, perſecution contributed to make it van 
more general. Whilſt every other new ſect met with In 
encouragement, this was expoſed to every kind of pu- the 
niſhment, impriſonments, whippings, pillories, mad- tith 
houſes; nothing was thought too terrible for bigots, gag 
whoſe only crime was that of wanting to be virtuous 
and reaſonable over much. The magnanmity with E 
which they bore their ſufferings, at firſt excited compaſ- liaze 
fion, and afterwards admiration. Even Cromwel, who peri 
had been one of their moſt violent enemies, becaufe they tho! 
uſed to infinuate themſelves into his camps, and dif- him 
courage his ſoldiers from their profefſion, gave them ſion 
public marks of his eſteem. His policy ex erted itſelf in to n 
endeavouring to draw them into his party, in order to it of 


conciliate to himſelf a higher degree of reſpe& and con-- not 
ſi deration; but they either clided his invitations, or re- ſtupi 
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eaed them; and he afterwards confeſſed, that this was 
he only religion in which his guineas had taken no effect. 
| Amongſt tbe ſeveral perſons: who caſt a temporary 
Huſtre on the ſect, the only one who deſerves to be re- 
membered by poſterity, is William Penn. He was the 
on of an Admiral of that name, who had been fortunate 
cnough to be equally diſtinguiſhed by Crom wel, and the 
two Stuarts who held the reins of government after 
him, but with a leſs ſteady hand. This able ſeaman, 
more ſupple and more inſinuating than men commonly 
are in his profeſſion, had made conſiderable advances to 
government in the different expeditions in which he had 
been engaged. The misfortunes of the times had not 
ſuſfered them to be repaid during his life; and, as af- 
fairs were not in a better ſituation at his death, it was 
propoſed to his ſon, that, inſtead of money, he ſhould 
accept of an immenſe territory in the continent of A- 
merica. It was a country, which, tho' long ſince dif- 
covered, and ſurrounded by Engliſh colomes, had always 
been neglected. The love of humanity made him ac- 
cept with pleaſure of this kind of patrimony, which was ce- 
ded to him almoſt as a heriditary ſovereignty; and he de- 
termined to make it the abode of virtue, and the aſylum 
of the unfortunate: With this generous defign, towards 
the end of the year 1681, he ſet ſail for his new poſſeſ- 
ſions, which from that time took the name of Penſyl- 
vania. All the Quakers were defrous to follow him; 
in order to avoid the perſecution raiſed againſt them by 
the clergy, on account of their not complying with the 
tithes and other eccleſiaſtical fees; but his prudence en- 
gaged him to take over no more than two thouſand. 


His arrival in the new world was ſigna- 75 
1:3ed by an act of equity, which made his (x oy 
perſon and principles equally beloved. Not . / 
thoroughly ſatisfied with the right given 2 20 
him to his extenſive territory, by the ceſ- la- 
ſion of the Britiſh miniſter, he determined Pre ig 
to make it his own property by purchaſing founded. 
it of the natives. The price he gave to the ſavages is 
not known; but though ſome people accuſe them of 
ſtupidity for conſenting to ſell what they never ought - 
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ed diſputes that ariſe between weak and periſhable be- | 


ings. 


l he contempt they had for the outward forms of 


politeneſs in civil life was changed into averſion for the 


ritual and ceremonial parts of religion. Churches ap- 


peared to them merely as the parade of religion; they 


. conſidered the Sabbath 4s a pernicious idleneſs, and 


baptiſm and the Lord's Supper as ridiculous ſymbols. 
For this reaſon, they rejected all regular orders of cler- 
gy. Every one of the faithful they imagined received 


an immediate illumination from the Holy Ghoft, which 


gave a character far ſuperior to that of the prieſthood. 


When they were aſſembled together, the firſt perſon 
who found himſelf inſpired, aroſe and imparted the 


lights he had received from heaven. Even women 
were often favoured with this gift of ſpeech, which they 
called the gift of prophecy. Sometimes many of theſe 
holy brethren ſpoke at the ſame time ; but much more 
frequently a profound ſilence prevailed in their aſſem- 
blies. 6 | 

The enthuſiaſm occaſioned both by their medi- 
tations and diſcourſes, excited in theſe ſectaries ſuch a 
degree of ſenſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, that it threw 
them into convulſions, for which reaſon they were called 

vakers, Nothing more was requiſite to have cured 


| theſe people of their folly, than to turn it into ridicule 
but, inſtead. of this, perſecution contributed to make it 


more general, 'Whilft every other new ſect met with 
encouragement, this was expoſed to every kind of pu- 
niſhment, impriſonments, whippings, pillories, mad- 
houſes; nothing was thought too terrible for bigots, 
whoſe only crime was that of wanting to be virtuous 
and reaſonable over much. The magnanmity with 
which they bore their ſufferings, at firſt excited compaſ- 


. fon, and afterwards admiration. Even Cromwel, who 


had been one of their moſt violent enemies, becauſe they 
uſed to infinuate themſelves into his camps, and dif- 
courage his ſoldiers from their profeſſion, gave them 
public marks of his eſteem. His policy exerted itſelf in 


. endeavouring to draw them into his party, in order to 
conciliate to himſelf a higher degree of reſpect and con-- 


fileration ; but they either claded his invitations, or re- 
ES 2 jetted 
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jected them; and he afterwards confeſſed, that this was 
the only religion in which his guineas had taken no effect. 

| Amongſt tbe ſeveral perſons. who caſt a temporary 
luſtre on the ſet, the only one who deſerves to be re- 
membered by poſterity, is William Penn. He was the 
ſon of an Admiral of that name, who had been fortunate 
enough to be equally diſtinguiſhed by Cromwel, and the 
two Stuarts who held the reins of government after 
him, but with a leſs ſteady hand. This able ſeaman, 
more ſupple and more inſinuating than men commonly 
are in his profeſſion, had made conſiderable advances to 
government in the different expeditions in which he had 
deen engaged. The misfortunes of the times had not 
ſuſfered them to be repaid during his life; and, as af- 
fairs were not in a better ſituation at his death, it was 
propoſed to his ſon, that, inſtead of money, he ſhould 
accept of an immenſe territory in the continent of A- 
merica. It was a country, which, tho” long ſince dif- 
covered, and ſurrounded by Engliſh colonies, had always 
been neglected. The love of humanity made him ac- 
cept with pleaſure of this kindof patrimony, which was ce- 
ded to him almoſt as a heriditary ſovereignty; and he de- 
termined to make it the abode of virtue, and the aſylum 
of the unfortunate: With this generous deſign, towards 
the end of the year 1681, he ſet ſail for his new poſſeſ- 
ſions, "which from that time took the name of Penſyl- 
vania. All the Quakers were deſirous to follow him; 
in order to avoid the perſecution raiſed againſt them by 
the clergy, on account of their not complying with the 
tithes and other eccleſiaſtical fees; but his prudence en- 
gaged him to take over no more than two thouſand. 


His arrival in the new world was ſigna- 


13ed by an act of equity, which made his doin 
perſon and principles equally beloved. Not 7 / 
thoroughly ſatisfied with the right given 75 
him to his extenſive territory, by the ceſ- enhylva- 


ſion of the Britiſh miniſter, he determined g , 
to make it his own property by purchaſing founded. 
it of the natives. The price he gave to the ſavages is 
not known; but though ſome people accuſe them of 
Y {tupidity for conſenting to ſell what they never ought - 


to 
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to have parted with upon any terms; yet Penn is not 
leſs entitled to the glory of having given an example of 
moderation and juſtice in America, which the Euro- 
peans had never ſo much as thought of before. He made 
his acquiſition as valid as he could, and, by the uſe he 
made of it, he ſupplied any deficiency there might be 
in the legality of his title. The Americans conceived 
as great an affection for his colony, as they had con- 
ceived an averſion for all thoſe which had been founded 
in their neighbourhood without their conſent. From 
that time there aroſe a mutual confidence between the 
two people, founded upon good faith, which nothing 
has ever been able to ſhake. | 
Penn's humanity could not be confined to the ſavages 


| only; it extended itſelf to all thoſe who were defirous - 


of ſettling in his territory. Senſible that the happineſs 
of the people depended upon the nature of the legiſla- 
tion, he founded his upon thoſe two principles of pub- 
lie ſplendour and private felicity, liberty and property. 
Here it is that the mind reſts with pleaſure upon mo- 
dern hiſtory, and feels ſome kind oſ compenſation for 
the diſguſt, horor, or melancholy, which the whole 
of it, but particularly the account of the European ſettle- 
ments in the new world, inſpires. Hitherto we have 
only ſeen theſe barbarians ſpreading depopulation before 
they took poſſeſſion, and laying every thing waſte be- 
fore they cultivated. It is time to obſerve the ſeeds of 
reaſon, happineſs, and humanity, ſown and ſpringing up 
amidſt the ruin of an hemiſphere, which {till ſmokes 
with the blood of its people, civilized as well as ſavage. 
This virtuous legiſlator made toleration the baſis of 
his ſociety. He admitted every man who acknow- 
ledged a God to the rights of a citizen, and made e- 
very man who adored him under the name of a Chriſti- 
an cligible to ſtate - employments. But he left every 
one at liberty to invoke the Supreme Being as he 
thought proper, and neither eitabliſhed a reigning 


church in Penſylvania, nor exacted contributions for 


building places of public worſhip, nor compelled any. 
perſon to attend them. 1 


Jealous of immortalizing his name, he veſted in his 
family the right of nominating the chief governor, of 
5 | _ the 
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me colony; but he ordained-that no profits ſhould be 


annexed to his employment, except fuch as were vo- 


luntarily granted; and that he ſhould have no autho- 
rity without the concurrence of the deputies of the 
people. All the citizens who had an intereſt in the 
law, by having ons in the circumſtance the law was in- 
tended to regulate, were to be electors, and might be 
choſen. To avoid as much as poſhble every kind of 
corruption, it was ordained, that the repreſentatives 
ſhould be chofen by ſuffrages privately given. To e- 


ſtabliſh a law of plurality of voices was ſufficient ; but 


a majority of two thirds was neceſſary to ſettle a tax. 
Such a tax as this was certainly more like a free gift of 
the citizens than a ſubſidy demanded by government; 
but was it poſſible to grant leſs indulgences to men wh⁰O 
were come ſo far in ſearch of peace? 

Such was the opinion of that real philoſopher Penn. 
He gave a thouſand acres to all thoſe who Ln? afford 
to pay 450 livres“ for them. Every- one who could 
not, obtained for himſelf, his wife, each of his children 
above ſixteen years old, and each of his ſervants, fifty 
acres of land, for the annual quit rent of one fol ten 
deniers and a half 4 per acre. 


To fix theſe e a for ever, he eſtabliſhed tribu- 


nals to protect the laws made for the preſervation A 
property. But it is not protecting the property of 

lands, to make thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of them pur- 
chaſe the law that ſecures them: For, 1 in that caſe, one- 
is obliged to give away part of one's property in order 
to ſecure the reſt ; and law, in proceſs of time, exhauſts 
the very treaſures it ſhould preſerve, and the very. pro- 


perty it ſhould defend. Left any perfons ſhould: be. 


tound whoſe intereſt it might be to encourage or pro- 
long law-ſuits, he forbade, under very ſtrict penaltics, 
all thoſe who were engaged in the adminiſtration of 


juſtice, to demand, or even to receive, any falary or 
gratification whatſoever. And further, every diſtriẽt 
was obliged to chuſe three arbitrators, whoſe buſineſs 


it was to endeavour to prevent, and make up any 


diſputes that might happen before they were carried | 


into a court of juſtice, 


. 19k. 13 s- 9d. | + About one penny. 
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This attention to prevent lawſuits originated from 
the deſire of preventing crimes. All the laws, that 
they might have no vices to puniſh, were directed to 
put a ſtop to poverty and idleneſs, even in their very 
ſources. It was enacted, that every child above twelve 
years old ſhould be obliged to learn a proſeſſion, let 
| his condition be what it would. This regulation, at 
the ſame time that it ſecured the poor man a ſubſiſtence, 
furniſhed the rich man with a reſource againſt every re- 
verſe of fortune, and preſerved the natural equality of 
mankind, by recalling to every man's remembrance his 
original deſtination, which is that of labour, cither of 
the mind or of the body. 5 : 

Such primary inſtitutions could not fail to produce 
an excellent legiſlation; and accordingly the advantages 
of that eſtabliſhed by Penn manifeſted itſelf in the rapid 
and continued proſperity of Penſylvania. That repu- 
blic, without either wars, or conqueſts, or ſtruggles, or 
any of thoſe revolutions which attract the eyes of the 
vulgar, ſoon became an object fit to excite the admira- 
tion of the whole univerſe. © Its neighbours, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſavage ſtate, were ſoftened by the ſweet- 
neſs of its manners; and diſtant natious, notwithſtand- 
ing their corruption, paid homage to its virtues. All 
were delighted to ſee thoſe heroic days of antiquity re- 
alized and renewed, which European manners and laws 
5 _ long taught every one to conſider as entirely fabu- 
ous. | 


8 PexSYLvANIA is defended on the eaſt b 
4% the ocean, on the north by New- Vork 22 
of 7 enfi- New-Jerſcy, on the ſouth by Virginia and 
vania. ' , 8 

Maryland, on the weſt by the Indians; on 
all ſides by friends, and within itſelf by the virtue of its 
inhabitants. Its coaſts, which are at firſt very narrow, 
extend gradually to 120 miles; and the breadth of it, 
which has no other limits than its population and cul- 
ture, already comprehends 145 miles, The ſky of the 
colony is pure and ſerene ; the climate, very wholeſome 
ol itſelf, has been ſtill rendered more fo by cultivation; 
the waters . equally ſalubrious and clear, aways flow 
upon a bed of rock or ſand ; the year is tempered by 

the 
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the regular return of the ſeaſons. Winter, which be- 


gins in the month of January, laſts till the end of 
March. As it is ſeldom accompanied with clouds or 
fogs, the cold is, generally 8 moderate; ſome- 
times, however, ſharp enough to freeze the largeſt ri- 
vers in one night. This revolution, which is as ſhort 
as it is ſudden, is occaſioned by the north-weſt winds, 
which blow from the mountains and lakes of Canada. 
'The ſpring 1s uſhered in by ſoft rains, and by a gentle 


heat, which increaſes gradually till the end of June. 


The heats of the dog-days would be inſupportable, 
were it not for the refreſhing breezes of the ſouth-weſt 
winds ; but this ſuccour, though pretty conſtant, ſome. 
times expoſes them to hurricanes that tear up the largeſt 
trees by the roots, and ſometimes blow down whole fo- 
reſts, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of the ſea, where 
they are moſt violent. The three autumnal months are 
commonly attepded with no other inconvenience but 
that of being too rainy. | | 

Though the country 1s unequal, it 1s not leſs fertile 
on that account. The ſoil in ſome places conſiſts of a 
yellow black ſand, in others it is gravelly, and ſome- 
times it is a greyiſh aſh upon a ſtony bottom; in gene- 
ral, it 18 a rich earth, particularly between the rivulets, 
which, interſecting it in all directions, contribute more 


to ihe. fertility of the country than navigable rivers 


would, | 
When the Europeans firſt came into the country, 
they found nothing in it but wood for building, and 
iron mines. In proceſs of time, by cutting down the 
trees, and clearing the ground, they covered it with 
innumerable herds ; with a great variety of fruits; with 
plantations of flax and hemp ; with many kinds of vege- 
tables; with every ſort of grain; and eſpecially with 
rye and maize, which a happy experience had ſhewn to 
be particularly proper to the climate. Cultivation was 
carried on in all- parts with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs as 
excited the aſtoniſhment of all nations. | 

From whence could ariſe this extraordinary proſpe- 
rity? From that liberty and toleration which have at- 
tracted the Swedes, Dutch, French, and particularly 


fome laborious Germans, into that country. It has been 
| | the 
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the joint work of Quakers, A nabaptiſts, church of Eng- 
land: men, Methodiſts, Preſbyterians, Moravians, Lu- 
' therans, and Catholics. | 125 ' 

Among the numerous ſects which -abound in this 
country, a very diſtinguiſhed one is that of the Dum 
plers. It war founded by a German, who, diſguſted with 
the world, retired to an agreeable ſolitude within fifty 
miles of Philadelphia, in order to be more at liberty to 
give himſelf up to contemplation. Curioſity brought 
ſeveral of his countrymen to viſit his retreat, and, by 
degrees, his pious, ſimple, and peaceable manners, in- 
duced them to ſettle near him, and they all formed a 
little colony which they called Euphrates, in alluſion to 
the Hebrews, who uſed to ſing pſalms on the borders of 
that river. | 

This little city forms a triangle, the outſides of which 
are bordered with mulberry and apple trees, planted 
with regularity. In the middle of the town 1s a very 
large orchard, and between the orchard and theſe ranges 
of trees are houſes, built of wood, three (tories high, 
where every Dumpler is left to enjoy the pleaſures of 
his meditations without diſturbance. "Theſe contempla- 
tive men do not amount to above five hundred in all; 
their territory is about 250 acres in extent, the boun - 
daries of which are marked by a river, a piece of ſtag- 
nated water, and a mountain covered with trees. 

The men and women live in ſeparate quarters of the 
eity. They never ſee each other but at places of wor- 
ſnip; and have no aſſemblies but for public buſineſs. 
Their life is taken up in labour, prayer, and ſleep. 

Twice every day and night they are called forth from 
their cells to attend divine ſervice. Like the Metho- 
diſts and Quakers, every individual among them poſ- 
ſeſſes the right of preaching when he thinks himſelf in- 
ſpired. Humility, temperance, chaſtity, and the other 
Chriſtian virtues, are the favourite ſubjects on which 
they love to diſcourſe in their aſſemblies. They never 
violate the reſt of the Sabbath, which is ſo much the 
delight of laborious as well as of idle men. They ad- 
mit a hell and a paradiſe; but reject, with reaſon, the 
eternity of future puniſhments. I'he doctrine of origi- 
nal ſin is with them an impious blaſphemy, which they 
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abhor, and, in' general, every tenet cruel to man ap- 
pears to them injurious to the divinity. As they do not 
allow merit to any but voluntary works, they only ad- 
miniſter baptiſm to the adult. At the ſame time, they 
think baptiſm ſo eſſentially neceſſary to ſalvation, that 
they imadine the ſouls of Chriſtians in another world 
are employed in converting thoſe who have not died un- 
der the law of the goſpel; Theſe pious enthuſiaſts wiſh 
to acquit God of all thoſe cruelties and acts of injuſtice, 
with which other ſectaries have charged him. 
+more diſintereſted than the Quakers, they never 
w any law-ſuits. One may cheat, rob, and abuſe 
chem, without- the leaſt danger of any retaliation, or 
even any complaint from them. Religion has the ſame 
effect on them that philoſophy had upon the Stoies; it 


makes them infenſible to every kind of inſult. 


Nothing can be plainer than their dreſs. In winter, 
it is compoſed of a long white gown, from whence there 
hangs/a hood, to ſerve inſtead of a hat, a coarſe ſhirt, 
thick ſhoes, and very wide breeches. There is no great 


difference in ſummer, only that linen is uſed inſtead of 


woollen. The women are drefſed much like the men, 
except the breeches. ERS | 2 
Their common foed is vegetables; not beeauſe it is 
unlawful to make uſe of any other, but becauſe that 
kind of abſtinence is looked upon as more conformable 
to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, which has an averſion from 
blood. Each individual follows with chearfulneſs the 


branch of buſineſs allotted to him. The produce of all 
their labours is depoſited into a common ftock, in order 


to ſupply the neceſſities of every one. Beſides the cul- 


tivation, manufactures, and all the arts neceffary to the 


little ſociety; which are thus produced by united in- 
duſtry, it affords a ſuperfluous part for exchanges pro- 
portioned to che population 

Though the two ſexes live ſeparate at Euphrates, the 


Dumplers do not on that account fooliſhly renounce 


matrimony. But thoſe who find themſelves diſpoſed 


to it, leave the city, and form an eftabliſhment- in the 
country, whieh is ſupported -at the public expence. 


They repdy this by the produce of their labours, which 


is all throwu inte the public treaſury, and their chil- 
Vor. VI. "B : dren 
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dren Fs ſent to be educated in the mother country. 


Without this wiſe and Chriſtian privilege, the Dumplers 
would be nothing more than monks, and in praceſs of 
time would become either ſavages or libertines. In the 
monaſtic life, the fervour of devotion is confined to a 
certain ſeaſon. A monk poſſeſſed of much ſenſibility 
may have an inclination to be a religieuſe till he is twen- 
ty, in the ſame manner as a lady may wiſh to be a heau- 


ty till the age of twenty-five ; but, after that period, 


he muſt be a man. | 5 | 
What is moſt eUifying, and at the ſame time gſt 


extraordinary, is the harmony that ſubſiſts between 


the ſects eſtabliſhed in Penſylvania, notwithſtanding the 
difference of their religious opinions, Though they 
are nat all of the ſame church, they all love and cheriſh 
one another as children of the fame father. They 
have always continued to li like brothers, becauſe 
they had the liberty of tlunkeng as men. It is to this 
delightful harmony that we 124) attribute more particu- 
larly the rapid progreſs of the colony. ind 

In the beginning of the year 1766, its population a- 
mounted to 150,000 white people. The number muſt 
have been conſiderably increaſed from that period, ſince 


it is doubled every fifteen years, according to Mr Frank- 


lin's calculations. There were ſtill thirty thouſand 
blacks in the province, who met with better uſage in 
this province than in the others, but who were ſtill ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. A circumſtance, however, not 
caſily to be believed, is, that the ſubjection of the ne- 


groes has not corrupted the morals of their maſters; their 


manners are ſtill pure, and even auſtere, in Penſylva- 
nia. Is this fingular advantage to be aſcribed.to the 
climate, the laws, the religion, the emulation, conſtantly 


ſubſiſt ing between the different ſes, or to ſome other 
particular cauſe? Let the reader determine this que- 


ſtion. N 


The Penſylvanians are in general well made; and 
their women of an agreeable figure. As they become 
mothers ſooner than in Europe, they ſooner ceaſe to 


breed. If the heat of the climate ſeems, on the one 


hand, to haſten the operations of nature, its incon- 


ſtancy weakens them on the other. There is no place 
: © Where 
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where the temperature of the ſky is more variable, for 
it ſometimes changes five or fix times in the fame day. 
As, however, theſe varieties neither have any dange- 
rous influence upon the vegetables, nor deſtroy the har- 
veſts, there is a conſtant plenty, and an univerſal ap 

pearance of eaſe. The economy which is ſo particularly 
attended to in Penſylvania does not prevent both ſexes 
from being well clothed ; and their is ſtill prefer- 
able in its kind to their clothing. The families, whoſe- 


| circumſtances are the leaſt eaſy, have all of them bread, 


meat, cyder, beer, and rum. A very great number can 
aFord to drink French and Spaniſh wines, punch, and 
even liquors of a higher price. The abuſe of theſe li- 
quors is leſs frequent than in other places, but is not 
without example. 45 * 7 

The pleaſing view of this abundance is never diſturb- 
ed by the melancholy fight of poverty. There are no 
beggars in Penſylvania. All thoſe whoſe birth or fortune 
have left them without reſources, are ſuitably provided 
out of the public treaſury. The ſpirit of benevolence 
is carried ſtill farther, and is extended even to the moſt 
amiable hoſpitality. A. traveller is welcome to ſtop in 
any place, without the apprehenſions of giving the 
leaſt uneaſy ſenſation, except that of regret: for his d 
parture. 60 +. *61 

The happineſs of the colony is not diſturbed by the 
oppreſſive burden of taxes . In 1766, they did not a- 
mount to more than 280,140 livres 7. Moſt of them, 
even thoſe that were deſigned to repair the damages of 
war, were to ceaſe in 1772. If the people did not ex- 
perience this alleviation at that period, it was owing to 
the irruptions of the ſavages, which had occaſioned ex- 
traordinary expences. This trifling inconvenience would 
not have been attended to, if Penn's family could have 
been prevailed upon to contribute to the public expen- 


* Eight thouſand pounds Sterling are more than ſufficient to 
anſwer all the expences of Government, the greateſt part of 
which is beſtowed in making preſents to the ſavages : Theſe are 
friendly Indians, wich wkom a good underſtanding is cultivated 
for the ſake of procuring peace; not allies kept in pay for the 
purpoſe of making var. 

+ 12,2561. 25s. 6d. 
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ces, in proportion to the revenue they obtain from the 
province: A circumſtance required by the inhabitants, 
and which, in equity, they ought to have complied 
with. | e 1 
The Penſylvanians, happy poſſeſſors, and peaceable 
tenants of a country that uſually renders them twenty 
or thirty fold for whatever they lay out upon it, have 
no reſtraints upon matrimony and the propagation of 
their ſpecies, There is hardly an unmarried perſon to 
be met with in the whole country. This eircumſtance 
renders marriage more happy, and procures to it more 
reſpect; the freedom, as well as the ſanctity of it, de- 
pends upon the choice of the parties: They chuſe the 
lawyer and the prieſt rather as witneſſes, than as mi- 
niſters of the engagement. Whenever two lovers meet 
with any oppoſition, they go off together on horſe- 
back; the man gets behind his miſtreſs, and, in this 
ſituation, they preſent themſelves before the magiſtrate, 
where the girl declares ſhe has run away with her lover, 
and that they are come to be married. S0 ſolemn an 
avowal cannot be rejected; nor has any perſon a right 
to give them moleſtation. In all other cafes, paternal 


authority is exceſſive. The head of a family, whoſe af- 


fairs are involved, 1s allowed to engage his children to 
his creditors, a puniſhment, one ſhould imagine, very 
ſufficient to induce a fond father to attend to his affairs. 
A man grown up acquits in one year's ſervice a debt of 
112 livres 10 fols* : Children under 12 years of age 
are obliged to ſerve ll they are one and twenty for a 
debt of 135 livres 7. This is an image of the old pa- 
triarchal manners of the eaſt. Pat's 

Though there are ſeveral villages, and even ſome ci- 
ties in the colony, moſt of the inhabitants may be ſaid 
to hve ſeparately, as it were, within their families. E- 
very proprietor of lend has his houſe in the midit of a 


large plantation well incloſed with quickſet hedges. Of 


courſe, each pariſh is near twelve or fifteen leagues in 


circumference, This diſtance of the churches makes 


the ceremonies of religion have little influence. Chil- 
dren are not baptized till ſeveral months, and ſometimes 
* 41. 18s. 8 d. farthing. + 51. 18 s. 1d. halfpenny: 
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not tilt a year or two, after their birth. Without 
wrangling and diſputing about modes of worſhip, in a 
country where every man has his own, they honcur 
the Supreme Being more by their virtues than their 
prayers. Morals are more ſecurely guarded by inno- 
cence and ignorance, than by controverſies and I- 
cepts. | : 

"Al the pomp of religion ſeems reſerved for the laſt 
honours man receives on earth before he is for ever 1 ut 
up in the grave. As ſoon as any one dies in the cc un- 
try, the neareſt neighbours have notice given them of 
the day of burial. Theſe ſpread it in the habitat ions 
next to theirs, and within a few hours the news is thus 
conveyed to a diſtance. Every family ſends at leaſt one 
perſon to attend the funeral. As they come in, they 
are preſented with punch and cake. When the aſſem- 
bly is complete, the corpſe is carried to the burying- 
ground belonging to his ſe, or, if that ſhould be at. 
too great a diſtance, into one of the fields belonging to 
the family. There is generally a train of four or five. 
hundred perſons on horſeback, who obſerve a continual 
lence, and have all the external appearance ſuited to 
the melancholy nature of the ceremony. One ſingular. 
circumſtance is, that the Penſylvanians, who are the. 

teſt enemies to parade during their lives, ſeem to. 
forget this character of modeſty at their deaths. They. 
are all defirous that the poor remains of their ſhort lives. 
ſhould be attended with a funeral pomp. ſuited to their 
rank. or fortune. 1 5 

It is a general obſervation, that plain and virtuous. 
nations, even ſavage and poor ones, are remarkably at- 
tached to the circumſtances of their burial. The reaſon. 
is, that they look upon theſe laſt honours as duties of, 
the ſurvivors, and the duties themſelves as ſo many di- 
ſtinct proofs of that principle of love, which is very; 
ſtrong in private families whilft they are in a ſtate near- 
eſt to that of nature. It is not the dying man himſelf 
who exacts theſe honours; it is his parents, his wife, his- 
children, who voluntarily pay them to the aſhes of a 
beloved huſband and father who has deſerved to be la- 
mented. | Theſe ceremonies have always more numerous 
attendants in ſmall ſocieties than in larger ones; becauſe,, 
B 3 . though: 
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though there are fewer families, they are more ſtrongly 
connected. Poſſeſſing a greater unanimity among them- 
ſelves, and conſequently more firmneſs, all their efforts 
and ſprings of action are more vigorous. This is the rea- 
fon why 51 many ſmall nations have overcome larger ones; 
it drove Xerxes and the Perſians out of Greece, and it 
will ſome time or other expel the French out of Corſica. 
But from whence does Penſylvania draw the materials 
for her own conſumption, and in what manner does ſhe 
contrive to be ſo copiouſly furniſhed with them? With 
the flax and hemp that is raiſed at home, and the cot- 
ton ſhe procures from South America, ſhe fabricates a 
great quantity of ordinary linens, and with the wool 
that comes from Europe ſhe manufactures many coarſe 
cloths. Whatever her own induſtry is not able to fur- 
niſh, ſhe purchaſes with the produce of her territory. 
Her ſhips carry over to the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
and Daniſh iſlands, biſcuit, flour, butter, cheeſe, tallow, 
vegetables, fruits, ſalt meat, cyder, beer, and all ſorts of 
wood for building. They receive, in exchange, cotton, 
fugar, coffee, brandy, and money, which are ſo many 
materials for a freſh commerce with the mother country, 
and with other European nations, as well as with other 
colonies, The Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, Spain, 
and Portugal, open an advantageous market to the corn 
and wood of Penſylyania, which they purchaſe with 
wine and piaſtres. The mother country receives from 
Penſylvania, iron, flax, leather, furs, lintſeed-oil, maſts, 
and yards, for which it returns thread, wool, fine cloths, ti 
tea, Iriſh and India linens, hard-ware, and other articles qi 
of luxury or neceſſity. As theſe, however, amount to a MW cu 
much greater ſum than what it buys, England may be an 
confidered as a gulph in which all che metals Penſylva- he 
nia has drawn from the other parts of the world are MW fu 
funk *. In 1723, England ſent over goods to Penſyl- 
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* This facrifice, which has not been leſs than 100, ooo l. Ster- 
ling annually, has not yet freed the colony of all the debt due 
to the mother eountry. Beſides, there is little caſh remaining, 
in Penſylvania, their ordinary money; being only paper ſtampt, 
with the King's arms, and. the name of the Governor. Theſe 
notes are from three-pence to fix liyres. In 1955; their total 
fam did not exceed 80,000 lixres (3500 l. Sterling z. 

| . & Vang. 


vania only to the value of 250,000 livres “; at preſent 
ſhe furniſhes to the amount of 10,000,000 f. This ſum 
is too conſiderable for the eoloniſts to be able to pay, 
even by depriving themſelves of all the gold they draw 
from the other markets they frequent ; and this inabili- 
ty muſt continue as long as the improvement of their 
cultures ſhould require more conſiderable advances than 
their produce yields. Other colonies, which enjoy, al- 
moſt excluſively, ſome branches of trade, ſuch as rice, 
tobacco, and indigo, muſt have grown rich very rapid- 
ly. Penſylvania, whoſe riches are founded on agriculture 
and the increaſe of her flocks, will acquire them more 
gradually ; but her profperity will be fired upon a more 
firm and permanent baſis. 

If any circumſtance can retard the progreſs. of the 
colony, it muſt be the irregular manner in which the 
plantations are formed. Penn's family, who are the 
proprietors of all the lands, grant them indiſcriminate- 
. ly in all parts, and in as large a proportion as they 
| are required, provided that they are paid 150 livres for 
any each hundred acres, and that the purchaſers agree to 
1try, give an annual rent of about one fol |]. The conſe- 
ther {MW quence of this, is, that the province wants that ſort 
pain, of connection which is neceſſary in all things, and that 
corn the ſcattered inhabitants eaſily become the prey of the 
with © moſt inſignificant: n who ſhall venture to attacks 
from them. 
aſts, The habitatione are cleared in different ways. — 
oths, times a huntſman will ſettle in the midſt of a foreſt, or 
ticles quite cloſe to it. His neareſt neighbours aſſiſt him in 
to a cutting down trees, and in heaping them up one over 
y be another; and this conſtitutes a houſe, Around this ſpot 
ylva- he eultivates, without any affiftance, a 8 or a held, 
| are i fufficient to fubſiſt himſelf and his 
nſyl- A few years after the firſt labours were Baile, "ru 
70 men, more active than rich, arrived from the mother 

Ster- country, They paid the hantfman, for his pains, and 
dae agreed with the — of the provinces. for ſame 
wing, was . have not 2 deen Page for- _ bualt'r more 
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commodious habitat ions, and cleared a greater extent of 
territory. 


At length ſome Germans, who came into the new 
world from inclination, or were driven into it by perſe- 
cution, completed theſe ſettlements that were as yet un- 
finiſhed. The firſt and ſecond order of planters removed. 
their induſtry into other parts, with a more conſidera- 
ble ſtock for carrying on their cultures than they had at 
firſt. 429 a 

The annual exports of Penſylvania may be valued at 
25,000 tons. It receives four hundred ſhips, and fits 
out about an equal number. They almoſt all come into 
Philadelphia, which is the capital, from whence they are 
alſo diſpatched. | | 
This famous city, whoſe very name recalls. every hu- 
mane feeling, ia ſituated at the conflux of the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, about 120 miles from the ſea, 
Penn, who deſtined it for the metropolis of a great em- 
pire, defigned it to be one mule in breadth, and two in 
length between the rivers ; but its population has pro- 
ved inſufficient to cover this extent of ground. Hitherto. 
they have built. only upon the banks of the Delaware; 
but without giving up the ideas of the legiſlator, or de- 
viating from his plan. Theſe precautions are highly 
proper: Philadelphia muſt become the moſt conſidera- 
ble city of America; becauſe it is impoſſible that the 
colony ſhould not make great progreſs, and its produc-- 


tions mutt paſs. through the harbour of the capital be- 


fore they arrive at the ſea. The ſtreets. of Philadelphia, 
which are all ſtraight and interſect each other at right 
angles, are in general fifty feet broad-z the two princi- 
cipal ones are a hundred. On each fide of them, there are 
foot · paths, guarded by poſts, placed at different diſtan- 
ces. The houſcs, each of which has its garden and or- 
chard, are commonly two ſtories high, and are built 


either of brick or of a kind of ſoft ſtone, which grows, 


hard by: being expoſed to the air. Till very lately, the 
walls had but little thickneſs, becauſe they were only to 
be covered with a very light kind of wood. Since the. 
diſcovery of ſlate - quarries, the walls have acquired a 


ſolidity proportioned to the weight of the new roofs. 
The preſent buildings have received. an additional, deco- 


ratlon 


* 
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ration from a kind of marble of different colours which 
is their principal ornament, and is found about a mile 
from the town. Of this marble they make tables, 
chimney- pieces, and other houſhold furniture; beſides 
which, it is become a pretty confiderable article of com- 
merce with the greateſt part of America. 
Theſe valuable materials could not have been com- 
mon in the houſes, without being laviſhed upon the 
churches. Every ſect has its on church, and ſome of 
them have ſeveraal. | b 
The town-houſe is a building held in as much vene- 
ration, though not ſo much frequented, as the churches. 
It is conſtructed with the moſt ſumptuous ificence. 
It is there that the 
once a year, and more frequently, if neceſſary, to ſettle 
every thing relative to public buſineſs; the whole of 
which is ſubmitted. to the authority of the nation in the 
perſons of its repreſentatives. - „if aud 
Next to the town-houſe is a moſt elegant library built 


in 1742; which owes its exiſtence to the care of the 


learned and gener_us Do@or Franklin. In it are 
found the beit Engliſh, French, and Latin authors. 
It is only open to the public on Saturdays. Thoſe who 
have founded it have a free acceſs to it tne whole year. 
The reſt pay a trifle for the loan of the books, and a 
forfeit if they are not returned in due time. This little 
fund, conſtantly accumulating, is, appropriated to the 


increaſe and enlargement of the library, to which have | 


been lately added, in order to make it more uſeful, 
ſome mathematical and philoſophical inſtruments, with 
a very fine cabinet of natural hiftory. 

The college, which is intended to prepare the mind 
for the attainment of the ſciences, was founded in 1749. 
At ſirſt, it only initiated the youth in the Belles Let- 
tres. In 1764, a claſs of medicine was eſtabliſhed 
there. Knowledge of every kind, and adepts in the 
ſciences, will increaſe in proportion as the lands, which 
are become their patrimony, ſhall yield a greater pro- 
duce. It may be foretold, that theology will be the 
only ſcience that will be for ever excluded from a ſchool 
{et apart for the inſtruction of a people that tolerate all 
religions, though they have no eſtabliſhed mode of _ 

IPs 


legiſlators of the colony aſſemble 
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ſhip, nor do they even wiſh for one. This will be the 
only country in the world where there will be no 
diſpute about words, and where they will not con- 
ceive a hatred at one another, on account of things in 
their nature incomprehenſible. If ever deſpotiſm, ſu- 
perſtition. or war, ſhould plunge Europe again into that 
ſtate of barbariſm from whence philoſophy and the arts 
have drawn it, the ſacred fire will be kept alive in Phi- 
ladelphia, and come from thence to enlighten the world. 
This city is amply ſupplied with every aſſiſtance human 
nature can require, and with all the reſources induſtry 
can make uſe of. Its keys, the principal of which 1s 
two hundred feet wide, preſent a chain of convenient 
warehouſes, and receſſes ingeniouſly contrived for ſhip- 
building. - Ships of five hundred tons may land there 
without. any difficulty, except in the times of froſt, 

There they load the merchandiſe which has either come 
down the Schuylkill and Delaware, or along roads 
better than are to be met with in moſt parts of Europe. 
Police has made a greater progreſs in this part of the 
_ world, than among the moſt ancient nations of the 
ol” | | 

It is impoſſible to determine preciſely the population 
of Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are not kept 
with any exactneſs, and there are ſeveral ſects who do 
not baptize there children. It appears to be a fact, 
however, that, in 1766, it eontained twenty thouſand 
inhabitants. As moſt of them are employed in the 
fale of the productions of the colony, and in ſupply- 
ing it with what they draw from abroad, it is impoſ- 
ſible that their fortunes ſhould not be very conſider 
able; and they muſt increaſe ſtill further, in propor- 
tion as the cultivation advances in a country where hi- 
er not above one ſixth of the land has been clear- 
ed. 

Philadelphia, as well as Newcaſtle, and the other 
cities of Penſylvania, is. entirely open. The whole 
eountry 18 equally without defence. This is a neceſſary 
conſequence of the principles of the Quakers, who 
have always maintained the principal influence in the 
public deliberations, though they do not form above 
one third part of the population of the colony. Theſe 

| {caries 
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the ſectaries cannot be too much favoured on account of 
no their modeſty, probity, love of labour, and benevolence. 
ON» One might, perhaps, be tempted to accuſe their legiſ- 
s in lation of imprudence and temerity. : 
ſu- When they eſtabliſhed that civil liberty which pro- 
that Wl tects one citizen from another, ought not the founders 
arts af the colony to have taken ſome pains for the mainte- 
Phi-. nance of political liberty alſo, which protects one ſtate 
"ld. from the encroachments of another? The authority 
man Ml which exerts itſelf, to maintain peace and good order at 
iſtry home, ſeems to have done nothing, if it has not pre- 
ch invented invaſion from abroad. To pretend that the co- 
nent lony would never have any enemies, was to ſuppoſe the 
hip- world peopled with Quakers. It was encouraging the 
here ſtrong to fall upon the weak, leaving the lamb to the mer- 
roſt. W cy of the wolf, and giving up all the country to the op- 
ome MW preſſive yoke of the firſt tyrant who ſhould think proper 
oads Ml to ſubdue 1t. 11 * 
ope. But, on the other hand, how ſhall we reconcile the 
the ſtrictneſs of the goſpel maxims by which the Quakers 
the are literally governed, with that appearance of force, 
either for offence or defence, which puts all Chriſtian 
tion nations in a continual ſtate of war with each other? Be- 
kept sides, what could the French or the Spaniards: do, if 
o do they were to enter Penſylvania ſword in hand? Unleſs 
fact, ¶ they ſhould deſtroy, in one night or in one day, all the 
ſand inhabitants of that fortunate region, they would not be 
the able to cut off the race of thoſe mild and charitable men. 
ply- Violence has its boundaries in its very exceſs ; it con- 
poſ- MWiumes and extinguiſhes itſelf, as the fire reduces to aſhes 
der - the fuel that ſupports it. But virtue, when guided by 
por- humanity and brotherly love, reanimates itſelf, as the 
> hi- tree under the edge of the pruning knife. Wicked 
lear- MWinen ſtand in need of numbers to execute their ſanguina- 
ry projects. But the juſt man, or the Quaker, requires 
ther Nonly a brother from whom he may receive, or to whom 
hole Ihe may give aſſiſtance. Let then the warlike nations, 
ary people who are either ſlaves or tyrants, go into Penſyl- 


who Rania; there they will find all avenues open to them, 
the all property at their diſpoſal ; not a fingle ſoldier, but 
bove numbers of merchants and farmers. But, if they are 
'heſe 


tormented, reſtrained, or oppreſſed, they will fly, and 


leave 
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leave their lands uncultivated;: their manufactures de- 


ſtroyed, and their warehouſes empty. Fliey will go 


and cultivate, and ſpread population in ſome. ne land; 


they will go round the world, and expire in their pro- 


s, rather than turn their arms againſt their purſuers, 
or ſubmit to bear their yoke. 'Their enemies will have 
acquired nothing but the hatred of mankind, and the 
curſes of poſterity. G27 3d 

It is upon this proſpect, and on this foreſight, that 
the Penſylvanians have founded the opinion of their fu- 
ture ſecurity. At preſent they have nothing to fear 
from behind, ſince the French have loſt Canada; and 
the flanks of the colony are ſufficiently: covered by the 
Engliſh ſettlements. As for the reſt, as they do not 
ſee that the moſt warlike ſtates are the moſt durable, 


or that miſtruſt, which is always awake, makes them 


reſt in greater quiet; or that there ĩs any kind of ſatiſ- 
faction in the enjoyment of that which is held with ſo 
much fear; they live, for the preſent moment, without 
any thought of to-morrow. Perhaps, too, they may 
think themſelves ſecured by thoſe very precautions that 
are taken in the colonies that ſurround them. One of 
the barriers, or bulwarks that preſerves Penſylvania 


from a maritime invaſion to which it is expoſed, is Vir- 


ginia. 


 - - Vinamiay which-was originally intend- 
Ks etched ed to denote all that extenſive ſpace which 
e of the Engliſh propoſed to occupy in the con- 


Virginia tinent of North America, is at preſent | 


5 4 ” f of confined within much narrower limits. It 
emen. now comprehends only that country, which 


is bounded to the north by Maryland; to the ſouth by 


Carolina; to the weſt by the Apalachian mountains, 
and to the eaſt bythe ocean. This ſpace is- two hun- 
dred and forty miles in length, and two hundred in 
breadth. „„ E ih 76 
It was in 1606 that the Engliſſi firſt landed at Vir- 
e ; and their firſt ſettlement was James Town. Un- 
ortunately, the firſt. object that preſented itſelf to them 
was à rivulet, which, iſſuing from à ſand- bank, drew 


aſter it a quantity of tale, wllich glittered at the: bot - 


tom 


+ 
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tom of a clear and running water. In an age when. 
gold and filver mines were the only object of mens re- 
ſearches, this deſpicable ſubſtance was immediately ta- 
ken for ſilver. Every other labour was inſtantly ſuſ- 
pended to acquire it. And the illuſion was ſo complete, 
that two ſhips which had arrived there with neceſſaries 
were ſent home fo fully freighted with theſe imaginary , 
riches, that there ſcarce remained any room for a few 
furs. As long as the infatuation laſted, the coloniſts 
diſdained to employ themſelves in clearing the lands; 
ſo that a dreadful famine was at laſt the conſequence of 
this fooliſh pride Of five hundred men that had come 
from Europe, ſixty only remained alive. Theſe few, 
having only a fortnight's proviſion left, were upon the 

int of embarking for Newfoundland, when Lord De 
aware arrived there with three ſhips, a freſh colony, 
and ſupplies of all kinds. 

Hiſtory has deſcribed this nobleman as a man whoſe 
genius raiſed him above the common prejudices of the 
times. His difintereſtedneſs was equal to his know- 
ledge. In accepting the government of the colony, 
which was ſtill in its infancy, the only ſatisfaction he 
promiſed to himſelf, was to gratify the inclination a vir- 
tuous mind has to do good, and to ſecure the efteem of 
poſterity, which is the ſecond reward of that generoſity 
that devotes itſelf totally to the ſervice of the public. 
As ſoon as he appeared, the knowledge of his character 
procured him univerſal reſpe&. He began by en- 
deavouring to reconcile the wretched coloniſts to their 
fatal country, to comfort them in their ſufferings, and 
to make them hope for a ſpeedy concluſion of them. 
After this, joining the firmneſs of an enlightened magi- 
ſtrate to the tenderneſs of a good father, he taught them 
how to direct their labours to an uſeful end. For the 
misfortune of the reviving colony, Delaware's declin- 
ing health ſoon obliged him to return to Europe ; but 
| he never loſt fight vf his favourite coloniſts, nor ever 
-Vir- failed to make uſe of all his credit and intereſt at court 
Un- to ſupport nem. 
them The colony, however, made but little progreſs, a a 
circumſtance that was atributed to the oppreſſion inſe- 
perable from excluſive privileges. The company which 

Vor. VI. C exerciſed 
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exerciſed them was diſſolved upon Charles the Firſt's 


acceſſion to the throne, and from that time Virginia 


was under the immediate direction of the crown, which 
exacted no more than a rent of 2 livres 5 ſols * upon 
every hundred acres that were cultivated. 

Till this moment the coloniſts had known no true 
enjoyment of property. Every individual wandered 
where chance directed him, or fixed himſelf in the place 
he liked beſt, without conſulting any titles or agree- 
ments. At length, boundaries were aſcertained, and 
thoſe who had been ſo long wanderers, now became 
citizens, and had fixed hmits to their plantations. 
The eſtabliſhment of this firſt law of ſociety changed 
the appearance of m_ thing. New buildings aroſe 
on all fides, and were ſurrounded by freſh cultivations. 


This activity drew great numbers of enterpriſing men 


over to Virginia, who came either in ſearch of fortune 
or of liberty, which is the only compenſation for the 


want of it. The memorable troubles that produced a 


change in the conſtitution of England added to theſe a 
multitude of Royaliſts, who went there with a reſolu- 
tion to wait with Berkley, the governor of the colony, 
who was alſo attached to King Charles, the deciſion of 
that deſerted monarch's fate. Berkley ſtill continued 
to protect them, even after the King's death; but ſome 
of the inhabitants, either- ſeduced or intimidated, and 


ſeconded by the approach of a powerful fleet, delivered | 
up the colony to the Protector. If the governor was | 


compelled to follow the ftream againſt his will, he was, 
at leaſt, among thoſe whom Charles had honoured with 
poſts of confidence and rank, the laſt who ſubmitted to 
Cromwell, and the firſt who ſhook off his yoke. This 
brave man was finking under the oppreſſion of the times, 
| when the voice of the people recalled him to the place 

which his ſucceſſor's death had left vacant; but, far from 


yielding to theſe flattering folicitations, he 'declared | 
that he never would ſerve any but the legitimate heirs | 


of the dethroned monarch : Such an example of mag- 


nanimity, at a time when there were-no hopes of the 


"reſtoration of the royal family, made ſuck an impreſſion 
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upon the minds of the people, that Charles the Second 
was unanimouſly proclaimed in Virginia before he had 
been proclaimed in England. 

The colony did not, however, receive all the benefit 
from ſo generous a ſtep which might naturally have been 
expected from it. Whilſt the court, on one hand, grant- 
ed to rapacious men of family exorbitant privileges, 
which ſwallowed up the properties of ſeveral obſcure 
coloniſts, the parliament, on the other, laid enormous 
taxes upon both the exports from and imports to Vir- 
ginia. This double oppreſſion drained all the reſources 
and diſpelled all the hopes of the colony; and, to com- 
plete its misfortunes, the ſavages, who had never been 
ſufficiently careſſed, took that opportunity to renew 
their incurſions with a ſpirit and uniformity of deſign 
that had never been yet known. 

Such a complication of misfortunes drove the Virgi- 
nians to deſpair. Berkley, who had ſo long been their 
idol, was accuſed of wanting fortitude to reſiſt the op- 
preſſions of the mother country, and activity to repel 
the irruptions of the ſavages. The eyes of all were 
immediately fixed upon Bacon, a young officer, full 
of vivacity, eloquence, and intrepidity, of an inſinuat- 
ing diſpoſition, and an agreeable perſon. They choſe 
him for their general in an irregular and tumultuous 
manner. 'Though his military fucceſſes might have 
juſtified this prepoſſeſſion of the licentious multitude, 
yet this did not prevent the governor from declaring 
Bacon a traitor to his country. A ſentence ſo ſevere, 
and which was imprudent at the time, determined Ba- 
con to aſſume a power by force, which he had exerciſed 
peaceably and without oppoſition for ſix months. His 
death put a ſtop to all his projects. The malecontents, 
difunited by the death of their chief, and intimidated 
by the troops which were coming from Europe, were 
induced to ſue for pardon, which was readily granted 
them. The rebellion, therefore, was attended with no 
bad conſequences, Mercy inſured obedience ; and, 
lince that remarkable criſis, the hiſtory of Virginia has 
been confined to the account of its plantations. 

C 2 Tais 
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HISTORY OF THE Book XVIII. 
Tuis great eſtabliſhment was governed, 


Admini-. * 
at the beginning, by perſons placed at the 
97 would head of it by the company who were the 
#1844 original proprietors of it. Virginia after- 


wards attracted the attention of the mother country, 
which is the name the Engliſh coloniſts give their me- 
tropolis. They began by eſtabliſhing a regular govern- 
ment there, which, in 1620, was compoſed of a chief, 
a council, and deputies from each county, to whoſe u- 
nited care the intereſts of the province were committed. 
At firſt, the council and repreſentatives of the people 
uſed to meet in the ſame room, as they did formerly in 
Scotland. But, in 1689, they divided, and had each 
their ſeparate chamber, in imitation of the parliament of 
England. This cuſtom has been continued ever ſince. 

The governor, who is always appointed by the King, 
and for an unlimited period, has the ſole diſpoſal of the 
regular troops, the militia, and of all military employ- 
ments, as well as the power of improving or rejecting 
whatever laws are propoſed by the general aſſembly. 
Beſides this, with the concurrence of the council, which 
has very little influence in other matters, he may either 
prorogue or entirely diſſolve this kind of parhament : 
He chuſes all the magiſtrates, and all the collectors of 
the revenue; he alienates the unoccupied lands in a 
manner conformable to the eſtabliſhed forms, and diſ- 
poles of the public treaſure. So. many prerogatives, 
which lead on to uſurpation, render government more 
arbitrary at Virginia than it is in the more northern 
_ colonies: They frequently open the door to oppreſ- 
tion. 

The council is compoſed of 12 members, created ei- 
ther by letters patent, or by particular order from the 
King. When there happen to be leſs than nine in the 
country, the governor chuſes three out of the principal 
inhabitants to make up the number. They form a kind 
of upper houſe, and are, at the ſame time, to aſſiſt the 
adminiſtration, and to counteract tyranny, They have 
alſo the power of rejecting all acts paſſed in the lower 
houſe. The ſalaries of the whole body amount to no 
more than 7875 livres *. 
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Virginia is divided into 25 counties, each of which 
ſends two deputies. 'The city and college of James- 
town have each of them ſeparately the right of naming 
one, which make up in all 52. Every inhabitant, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a freehold, except only women and minors, 
has the right of election, and that of being elected. 
Though there is no time fixed by law for holding the 
general aſſembly, it commonly. meets once a year, or 
once in every two years; the meeting is very ſeldom 
deferred till three. The frequeney of theſe meetings is 
infallibly kept up by the precaution of granting ſup- 
plies only for a ſhort time. All acts paſſed in the two 
houſes muſt be ſent over to the ſovereign to receive his 
fanction; however, till that returns, they are always 
in force, when they have been approved by the gover- 
nor. | | 

The public revenues of Virginia are collected from 
different ſources, and appropriated in different manners. 
The tax of 2 livres 5 ſols *, upon every quintal of to- 
bacco; that of 16 livres 17 ſols and 6 deniers per 
ton, which every veſſel, full or empty, is obliged to pay 
at its return from a voyage; that of 11 livres 5 ſols 
a head, exacted from all paſſengers, ſlaves as well as free 
men, upon their arrival in the eolony; the penalties and 
forfeitures appointed by different acts of the province; 
the duty upon both the lands and perſonal eſtates of 
thoſe who leave no legitimate heir; theſe different arti- 
cles, which together amount to 70, ooo livres ||, are to 
be employed in the current expences of the colony, ac- 
cording to the direction of the governor and the coun- 
eil. The general aſſembly has nothing more to do in 
this matter but to audite the accompts. : 
This aſſembly, however, has reſerved to itſelf the ſole 
diſpoſition of the funds raiſed for extraordinary occa- 
ions. Theſe ariſe from a duty of entrance upon ſtrong 
liquors, from one of 22 livres 10 ſols 9, upon every 
flave, and one of 16 livres 17 ſols ++, upon every ſer- 
vant, not an Engliſhman, that enters the colony. A 


* Is. IT d. halfpenny. 
- 95, 10 d. halfpenny. 
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revenue of this nature muſt be extremely variable; but, 
in general, it is pretty conſiderable, and has been for the 
moſt part judiciouſſy employed. 

Beſides theſe taxes, which are paid in money, there 
are others paid in kind. There is a ſort of a triple poll- 
tax on the article of tobacco, from which the white 
women only are exempted. The firſt is raiſed by order 
of the general aſſembly, for the purpoſe of paying the 
expences of its meeting, for that of the militia, and for 
ſome other national exigencies. The ſecond, which is 

called provincial, is impoſed by the juſtices of the peace 
in each county for its particular uſes. The third is 
parochial, raiſed by the chief perſons of the community, 
upon every thing that has more or leſs connection with 
the eſtabliſhed form of worſhip. 5 

In the beginning, juſtice was adminiſtered with a diſ- 
_ antereſtedneſs that teſtified the equity. of the judges. 
One fingle court had the cognizance of all cauſes, and 
uſed to decide them in a few days, leaving only an ap- 
peal to the general aſſembly, which was not leſs diligent 
in terminating them. So good a ſyſtem was not of long 
duration: In 1692, all the ſtatutes and formalities of 
the mother country were adopted, and all the chicanery 
.of it was introduced along with them. Since that time, 
every country has its diſtin& tribunal, compoſed of a 
ſneriff, his under officers, and juries. From theſe courts 
all cauſes are carried to the council, where the governor 
preſides, who has the power of determining finally in all 
concerns as far as 6,750 livres *. If the ſums contend- 
ed for are more conſiderable, the conteſt may be refer- 
red to the King. In all criminal matters, the council 
Pronounces without appeal; not that the life of a citi- 
zen is of leſs conſequence than his property, but be- 
cauſe the application of the law is much ſimpler and 
eaſter in criminal than in civil cauſes. The governor 
has beſides the right of pardoning in all caſes but thoſe 
of wilful murder and high treaſon, and even in theſe he 
may ſuſpend the execution of the ſentence, till he has 
ſent to know the King's pleaſure. 

With reſpe& to religion, the inhabitants not only 
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began themſelves, by profeſſing that of the church of 
England, but, in 1642, the aſſembly paſſed a decree, 
which indirectly excluded all thoſe from the province 
who ſhould not be of this communion. The neceſſity 
of peopling the country ſoon occaſioned the repeal of 
this law, which was rather of a hierarchal than of a re- 
ligious nature. A. toleration granted ſo late, and evi- 
dently with reluctance, produced no great effect. Only 
five non-conformiſt churches were added to the colony, 
one of which conſiſted of Preſbyterians, three of Qua- 
kers, and one of French refugees. 

The mother church has 39 pariſhes. Every pariſh 
chuſes its miniſter, who muſt, however, be approved of 
by the governor before he takes poſſeſſion. In ſome pa- 
riſhes he is paid in land, and furniſhed with all the ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments for cultivating it; in others, his ſala- 
ry is 1,800 livres“ or 16,000 pounds weight of tobac- 
co. BHeſides this, he receives either 5 livres 12 ſols 6 
deniers F, or 50 pounds of tobacco, for every mar- 
riage; and 45 livres , or 400 pounds of tobacco, for 
every funeral ſermon, which he 1s obliged to make over 
the grave of every free man. With all theſe advantages, 


| moſt of the clergy are not contented, becauſe they may 


be deprived of their benefices by thoſe who conferred 
them. . | | ” 

At firſt, the colony was inhabited only by men; ſoon 
after they grew deſirous of ſharing the ſweets of their 
ſituation with female companions. In the beginning, they 
gave 2,250 livres for every young —_ that was 
brought them, from whom they required no other dowry 
than a certificate of wiſdom and virtue. When the ſa- 
lubrity and fertility of the climate were aſcertained, 
whole families, and even ſome of refpectable condition, 
went over to ſettle in Virginia. In time they increaſed 
to ſuch a degree, that, in 1703, there were 66,600 
white people in the colony. If, fince that time, they 
have not increaſed above a ſixth, it muſt be attributed 
to a pretty conſiderable emigration, occaſioned by the 
arrival of the blacks, 
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The firſt of theſe ſlaves were brought into Virginia | 
by a Dutch ſhip in 1621. Their number was not con- 
ſiderable ; but the increaſe of them has been ſo prodigi- Han 
ous ſince the beginning of this century, that there are at 
preſent 110,000 negroes in the colony; which occaſions 
a a double loſs to mankind, firit, in exhauſting the popu- 
lation of Africa, and, ſecondly, in preventing that of the 
Europeans in America. . 
Virginia has neither fortified places nor regular troops; 
they would be uſeleſs in a province, which, from its fi- 
tuation and the nature of its productions, is ſufficiently 
rotected both from foreign invaſions, and the incurſions 
of the ſavages wandering about this vaſt continent, who 
have long been too weak to attack it. The militia, which 
is compoſed of all the free men from fixteen to ſixty 
years of age, is ſufficient to keep the ſlaves in order. 
Every county reviews all its troops once, and the ſe- 
parate companies three or four times, a year. Upon 
the leaſt alarm given in any particular part of the 
country, all the forces march. If they are out more 
than two days, they receive pay; if not, it is reckon- 
ed a part of their ſtated ſervice. Such is the govern- 
ment of Virginia, and ſuch is very nearly that of Mary- 


land; which, after N been included in this colony, 
was ſeparated from it, for reaſons which muſt be ex- I 
the v 


plained. ; 


CnARLES the Firſt, far from having an 

M. aryland averſion for the Catholics, had ſome — * 
i detached . & them. £ 
from Fir o protect them, from the zeal which they 
Har had ſhewn for his intereſt, in hopes of being 
3 tolerated. But, when the accuſation of 
being favourable to popery had alienated the minds of 
the people from that weak prince, whoſe chief aim was 
to eſtabliſn a deſpotic government, he was obliged to 
give the Catholics up to the rigour of the laws enacted 
againſt them by Henry the Eight. Theſe circumſtan-fi 
ces induced Lord Baltimore to ſeek an aſylum in Virgi- WM: 
nia, where he might be indulged in liberty of conſcience. if 
As he found there no toleration for an excluſive faith, 
which was itſelf intolerant, he formed the deſign of a 
new ſettlement in that uninhabited part of the ger | 
| | which 
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vhich lay between the river of Potowmack and Penſyl- 
vania. His death, which happened. ſoon after he had 
obtained powers from the crown for peopling this land, 
put a ſtop to the project for that time; but it was re- 
ſumed from the ſame religious motives by his ſon. This 
young nobleman left England in the year 1633, with 
wo hundred Roman catholics, moſt of them of good fa- 
milies. The education they had received, the cauſe of 
religion, for which they had left their country, and the 
fortune which their leader promiſed them, prevented 
thoſe diſturbances which are but too common in infant 


neſs and acts of beneficence, concurred with eagerneſs 
to aſſiſt the new , coloniſts in forming their ſettlement. 
With this unexpected help, theſe fortunate perſons, at- 
tached to each other by the ſame principles of religion, 
and direted by the ſame prudent councils of their chief, 
applied themſelves unanimouſly to every kind of uſeful 
labour: The view of the peace and happineſs they en- 
joyed, invited among them a number of men who were 


Wopinions. | 
The Catholics of Maryland gave up, at length, the 
intolerant principles, of which they themſelves had been 


and opened the doors of their colony to all ſects of 
what religious principles ſoever. Baltimore alſo grant- 
ed the moſt extenſive civil liberty to every ſtranger who 
choſe to purchaſe lands in his new colony, the govern- 
ment of which was modelled upon that of the mother 
country. 244/10 
Theſe precautions, ſo ſuitable to the welfare of ſocie- 
y, did not, however, ſecure the governor, at the time 
of the ſubverſion of the monarchy, from laſing all the 
tet rights and conceſſions that he had obtained. Deprived 
Wot his poſſeſſions by Cromwell, he was reſtored to them 
gi. by Charles the Second; after which, they were again 
\ce, diſputed with him. Though he was perfectly clear 
from any reproach of mal-adminiſtration, and though 
he was extremely zealous for the Tramontane doctrines, 
Wand much attached to the intereſts of the Stuarts; yet 
he had the mortiſication of finding the legality of his 
charter 


ettlements. The neighbouring ſavages, gained by mild- 


either perſecuted for the ſame religion, or for different 


the victims, after having firſt fet the example of them, 
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The firſt of theſe ſlaves were brought into Virginia 
by a Dutch ſhip in 1621, Their number was not con- 
ſiderable ; but the increaſe of them has been ſo prodigi- 
ous ſince the beginning of this century, that there are at 
preſent 110,000 negroes in the colony; which occaſions 
a double loſs to mankind, firſt, in exhauſting the popu- 
lation of Africa, and, ſecondly, in preventing that of the 
Europeans in America. - | 
- Virginia has neither fortified places nor regular troops; 
they would be uſeleſs in a province, which, from its ſi- 
tuation and the nature of its productions, is ſufficiently 
protected both from foreign invaſions, and the incurſions 
of the ſavages wandering about this vaſt continent, who 
have long been too weak to attack it. 'The militia, which 
is compoſed. of all the free men from fixteen to ſixty 
years of age, is ſufficient to keep the ſlaves in order. 
Every county reviews all its troops once, and the ſe- 
parate companies three or four times, a year. Upon 
the leaſt alarm given in any particular part of the 
country, all the forces march. If they are out more 
than two days, they receive pay ; if not, it is reckon- 
- ed a part of their ſtated ſervice. Such is the govern- 
ment of Virginia, and ſuch 1s very nearly that of Mary- 
land; which, after having been included in this colony, 
was ſeparated from it, fer reaſons which muſt be ex- 
plained. ; 


CrarrEs the Firſt, far from having an 
eee. averſion for the Catholics, had ſome —— 
f I to protect them, from the zeal which they 
1 had ſhewn for his intereſt, in hopes of being 
ws tolerated. »But, when the accuſation of 
being favourable to popery had alienated the minds of 
the people from that weak prince, whoſe chief aim was 
to eſtabliſh a deſpotic government, he was obliged to 
give the Catholics up to the rigour of the laws enacted 
againſt them by Henry the Eight. Theſe circumſtan- 
ces induced Lord Baltimore to ſeek an aſylum in Virgi- 
nia, where he might be indulged in liberty of conſcience, 
As he found there no toleration for an excluſive faith, 
which was itſelf intolerant, he formed the deſign of a 
new ſettlement in that uninhabited part of the 3 
N which 
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which lay between the river of Potowmack and Penſyl- 
vania, His death, which happened. ſoon after he had 
obtained powers from the crown for peopling this land, 
put a ſtop to the project for that time; but it was re- 
ſumed from the ſame religious motives by his ſon. This 
young nobleman left England in the year 1633, with 
two hundred Roman catholics, moſt of them of good fa- 
milies. The education they had received, the cauſe of 
religion, for which they had left their country, and the 
fortune which their leader promiſed them, prevented 
thoſe diſturbances which are but too common in infant 
ſettlements. The neighbouring ſavages, gained by mild- 


I neſs and acts of beneficence, concurred with eagerneſs 


to aſſiſt the new. coloniſts in forming their ſettlement. 
With this unexpected help, theſe fortunate perſons, at- 
tached to each other by the ſame principles of religion, 
and directed by the ſame prudent councils of their chief, 
applied themſelves unanimouſly to every kind of uſeful 
labour : The view of the peace and happineſs they en- 
joyed, invited among them a number of men who were 
either perſecuted for the ſame religion, or for different 


opinions. 


The Catholics of Maryland gave up, at length, the 
intolerant principles, of which they themſelves had been 
the victims, after having firſt fet the example of them, 
and opened the doors of their colony to all ſects of 
what religious principles ſoever. Baltimore alſo grant- 
ed the moſt extenſive civil liberty to every ſtranger who 
choſe to purchaſe lands in his new colony, the govern- 
ment of which was modelled upon that of the mother 
country. ; | 

Theſe precautions, ſo ſuitable to the welfare of ſocie- 
ty, did not, however, ſecure the governor, at the time 
of the ſubverſion of the monarchy, from loſing all the 
rights and conceſſions that he had obtained. Deprived 
of his poſſeſſions by Cromwell, he was reſtored to them 
by Charles the Second; after which, they were again 
diſputed with him. Though he was perfectly clear 
from any reproach of mal-adminiſtration, and though 
he was extremely zealous for the Tramontane doctrines, 
and much attached to the intereſts of the Stuarts; yet 
he had the mortiſication of finding the legality ” his 

charter 
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charter attacked under the arbitrary reign of James the 
Second; and of being obliged to maintain an action at 

law for the juriſdiction of a province which had been 
ceded to him by the crown, and which he himſelf had 
peopled. This prince, whoſe misfortune it had always 
been never to have known his friends from his foes, 
and who had alſo the ridiculous pride to think, that 
regal authority was ſufficient to juſtify every act of vi. 
olence, was preparing a ſecond time to deprive Balti- 
more of what the two kings, his father and brother, 
had given him, when he was himſelf removed from the 
throne which he filled ſo ill. The ſucceſſor of this 
weak deſpotic prince terminated this conteſt, which 
had ariſen before his acceſſion to the crown, in a man- 
ner worthy of his political character. He left the Bal. 
timores in poſſeſſion of their revenues, but deprived them 


of their authority; which, however, they likewiſe re- 


covered, upon becoming members of the church of 
England. 

The province 1s at preſent divided into eleven coun- 
ties, and inhabited by 40,000 white men and 60,000 
blacks. It is governed by a chief, who 1s named by 
the proprietor, and by a council and two deputics 
choſen in each county. The governor, like the king 
in England, has a negative voice in all acts propoſed 
» the aſſembly, that is to ſay, the right of rejecting 

em. | 


Ir Maryland were re- united to Virginia, 


Virginia hei , 
andMary. ** their common intereſt ſeems to require, 
. difference could be found between the 
ET a two ſettlements. They are ſituated be- 
ſame pro- tween Penſylvania and Carolina, and oc- 
. cupy the great ſpace that extends from the 


. fea to the Apalachian mountains. The 
air, which is damp on the coaſt, becomes light, pure, 
and ſubtle, as one approaches the mountains. The 
ſpring and autumn months are of an excellent tempe- 
rature. In ſummer there are ſome days exceſſively hot, 
and in winter ſome extremely cold ; but -neither of 
theſe exceſſes laſts above a week at a time. The moſt 
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lifagreeable circumſtance in the climate, is the number- 
leſs nauſeous inſects that are found there. 
All the domeſtic animals multiply prodigiouſly; and 


all ſorts of fruits, trees, and ve getables, fucceed there 
extremely well. There 1 1s the beſt corn in all America. 


The ſoil, which is rich and fertile in the low lands, is 
always good, even in thoſe places where it becomes. 


ſandy; and it is more irregalar than it is deſcribed by 
ſome travellers, but tolerably even till one comes near 


the mountains. 
From theſe reſervoirs an rneredible 8 * rivers 


flow, moſt of which are ſeparated only by an interval 


of five or ſix miles, Beſides the fertility which theſe 
waters impart to the country they paſs through, they 


alſo make it infinitely more convenient for trade, by fa 


cilitating- the communications, than wy other part in 


the new world. 


Moft of theſe rivers have a very endete inland na- 
vigation for merchant ſhips, and ſome of them for men 
of war. One may go near two hundred miles up the 
Potowmack, above eighty up the James, the York, 
and the Rapahannock, and upon the other rivers to a 
diſtance that varies according as the cataracts are more 
or leſs diſtant from their mouths. All theſe navigable 
canals, formed by nature, meet in the bay of 'Cheſa- 
peak, which has from ſeven to nine fathom water both 
t its entrance and in its whole extent, reaches above two 
hundred miles into the inland parts of the country, and 
is about twelve miles in its mean breadth. Though this 
bay is full of ſmall iſlands, moſt of them covered with 
wood, it is by no means dangerous, and fo large that 
al the ſhips in the univerſe might ride there with eaſe. 

So uncommon. an advantage has prevented the ſorma- 
hon of any large plantations or towns in the two colo- 
mes; and Baer. ors the inhabitants, who were aſſur- 
ed that the ſhips would come up to their warehouſes, 
nd that they might embark their commodities without 


going from their own houfes, have diſperſed themſelves 


ipon the borders of the feveral rivers. In this ſituation, 
hey found all the pleafures of a rural life united to all 
he eaſe that trade brings into cities ; they found the 


acility-of extending their cultivation in a country _ 
| ad 
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had no bounds, united to all the aſſiſtance which the 


fertilization of the lands receives from commerce. But 
the mother country ſuffered a double inconvenience 
from this diſperſion of the coloniſts ; firſt, becauſe her 
ſailors were longer abſent, by being obliged to colle& 
their cargoes from theſe ſcattered habitations; and, ſe. ff 
| condly, becauſe their ſhips are expoſed to injury from 
thoſe dangerous inſets, which in the months of June 
and July infeſt all the rivers of this diſtant "egos 
The miniſtry has therefore neglected no means of en- 
gaging the coloniſts to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the recep- 
tion of their commodities. The conſtraint of the laws 
has not had more effect than perſuaſion. At length, 
a few years ago, forts were ordered to be built at the 


% 
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entrance of all the rivers,. to protect the loading and t 
unloading of the ſhips. If this project had not Failed n 
in the execution, from the want of a ſufficient fund, it n 
is probable that the inhabitants would have collected t 
imperceptibly round each of theſe fortreſſes. But it 
may {till be a queſtion, whether this circumſtance would 5 
not have proved fatal to population; and whether agri- * 
culture might not have loſt as much as commerce would = 
have gained by it. | * 
He this as it may, it is certain that there are but two 
towns at preſent of any kind of note in the two colo- 5 
nies. Even thoſe which are the ſeat of government are 5 
of no great importance. Williamſburgh the capital offi 8 
Virginia, and Annapolis that of Maryland, the firſt ri- 1 


ſen upon the ruins of James-town, the other upon thoſe 
of St Mary, are neither of them ſuperior to one of our 1 
common villages. | | | 
As in all human affairs, every good is attended with 
ſome kind of evil, ſo it has happened, that the encreaſe 
of habitations, by retarding the population of towns, P. 
has prevented any artiſts or manufacturers from being 
formed in either of the provinces. With all the mate- 
rials neceſſary to ſupply them with moſt of their wants, ] 
and even with ſeveral of their conveniences, they are 2 
{till obliged to draw from Europe their cloths, linens, 
hats, hardware, and even furniture of the moſt ordi - 
nary kind. | 
Theſe numerous and general expences have exhauſt- 
| ed 
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ed the inhabitants; beſides which, they have vied with 
each other in diſplaying every kind of luxury before all 
the Engliſh merchants, who viſit their plantations from 
motives of commercial intereſt. By theſe means, they 
have run ſo much in debt with the mother country, that 
many of them have been obliged to ſell their lands to 
get out of it; or, in order fill to keep poſſeſſion of 
them, to mortgage them at an uſurious intereſt of eiglit 
or nine fer cent. a 

It will be no eaſy matter for the two provinces ever 
to emerge from this deſperate ſtate. Their ſhipping does 
not amount to above a thouſand tons; and all they ſend 
to the Caribbee iſlands in corn, cattle, and planks; all 
they ſend to Europe in hemp, flax, leather, peltry, and 
walnut-tree, or cedar wood, does not bring them a re- 
turn of more than 1,000,000 *. The only reſource 
they have left is in tobacco. | | 

Tobacco is a ſharp, cauſtic, and even poiſonous plant, 
which was formerly of great repute, and 1s ſtill uſed 
in medicine. Every body is acquainted with the ge- 
neral conſumption made of it, by chewing, ſmoaking, 
or taking ſnuff, | 

It was diſcovered in the year 1520 by the Spaniards, 
who found it firſt in the Jucatan, a large peninſula in 
the gulph of Mexico, from whence it was carried into 
the neighbouring iſlands. Soon after, the uſe of it be- 
came a matter of diſpute among the learned, which the 
ignorant alſo took a part in; and thus tobacco acquir- 
ed ſome reputation. By degrees faſhion and cuſtom 
have greatly extended its conſumption m all parts of 
the known world. It 1s at preſent cultivated with more 
or leſs ſucceſs in Europe, Aſia, Africa, and ſeveral 
parts of America. | 

The ſtem of this plant is ſtraight, hairy, and viſcous; 
its leaves are thick, flabby, and ef a pale green colour, 
and are larger at the bottom than at the ſummit of the 
plant. It requires a ſoil of a good conſiſtence, but 
rich, even, and deep, and not too much expoſed to in- 
undations. A virgin ſoil is very fit for this vegetable, 
which requires a great deal of ſap. " 
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The ſeeds of the tobacco are ſown in layers. When 
it has grown to the height of two inches, and has got, 
at, leaſt, half a dozen leaves, it is gently pulled up in 
damp weather, and tranſplanted with great care into a 
well - prepared ſoil, where the plants are placed at the 
- diſtance of three feet from each other. When they are 
put into the ground with theſe precautions, their leaves 
do not ſuffer the leaſt injury; and all their vigour is re- 
newed in four and twenty hours. 

'The cultivation of tobacco requires continual atten- 
tion. The weeds which gather about it muſt be pluck- 
ed up; the head of it muſt be cut off when it is two 
feet and a half high, to prevent it from growing too 
high ; it muſt be ſtripped of all ſprouting ſuckers ; the 
leaves which grow too low down upon the ſtem, thoſe 
that are in the leaſt inclined to decay, and thoſe which 
the inſets have touched, muſt all be removed, and their 
number reduced to eight or ten at molt. A ſingle in- 
duſtrious man is able to take care of two thouſand five 
hundred plants, which ought to yield one thouſand 
weight of tobacco. It is left about four months in the 
ground. As it advances to- maturity, the pleaſant and 
lively green colour of its leaves is changed into a dark- 
er hue; the leaves are alſo curved, and the ſmell they 
exhale is increaſed, and extends to a great diſtance, 
The plant is then ripe, and muſt be cut. Et, 

The plants, when collected, are laid in heaps upon 
the ſame ground that produced them, where they are 
left to exfude only for one night. The next day they 
are laid up in warehouſes, conſtructed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the air may have a free acceſs to them on all 
ſides. Here they are left ſeparately ſuſpended as long 
as is neceſſary to dry them well. They are then ſpread 
upon hurdles, and well covered over; where they ferment 
for a week or two. At laſt they are ſtripped of their 
leaves, which are either put into barrels, or made up 
into rolls. The other methods of preparing the plant, 
which vary according. to the different taſles of the ſe- 
veral nations that. uſe it, have nothing to do with its 
cultivation. e | 84 

Of all the countries in which tobacco has been 


"Planted, there is none where it has anſwered ſo well as 
| in 
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in Maryland and Virginia, As it was the only occupa- 
tion of the firſt planters, they often cultivated much 
more than they could find ſale for. They were then 
obliged to ſtop the growth of the plantations in Virgi- 
nia, and to burn a certain number of plants in every ha- 
bitation throughout Maryland. But, in proceſs of time, 
the demand for this herb became ſo general, that they 
have been obliged to increaſe. the number both of the 
whites and blacks who are employed in preparing it. 
At preſent, each of the provinces furniſhes nearly an 
equal quantity. That from Virginia, which is the 
mildeft, the moſt perfumed, and the deareſt, is conſumed 
in England and in the ſouthern parts of Europe. That 
of Maryland is fitter for the northern climates, from 
its cheapneſs, and even from its coarſeneſs, which makes. 
it better adapted to leſs delicate organs. 

As navigation has not yet made the ſame progreſs in 
theſe provinces, as in the reſt of North America, the 
tobacco is commonly tranſported in the ſhips of the mo- 
ther country. They are very often three, four, and e- 
ven ſix months in completing their cargo. This delay 
ariſes from ſeveral very evident cauſes. Firſt, as there 
are no magazines or general receptacles for the tobac- 
co, it is neceſſary to go and fetch it from the ſeveral 
plantations. Secondly, few planters are able to load a 
whole ſhip; and, if they were, they would not chuſe 
to venture their whole upon one bottom. In ſhort, as 
the price of the freight is fixed, and is always the fame, 
whether the articles are ready for embarkation or not, 
the planters wait. till they are preſſed by the captains 
themſelves to haſten the exportation. All theſe ſeveral 
reaſons are the cauſe why veſſels only of a moderate fize - 
are generally employed upon this ſervice. The larger 
they were, the longer time they would be detained in 
America. i 73 ESTER WL 

Virginia always pays 45 livres“ ſreight for every bar- 
rel of tobacco, and Maryland only 39 livres, 7 ſols, 6 
deniers F, This difference is owing to the value of the 
merchandize, and to the greater expedition made in 
loading it. The Engliſh merchant loſes by the carri- 
age; but this is made up to him by the commiſſions. As 

11. 19s. 4 d. halfpenny. + 1 l. 14s. 4d. 4. 
D 2 he 
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he is always employed in all the ſales and purebaſas 
made for the coloniſts, he is amply compenſated for his 
loſſes and his trouble, by an allowance of five per cent. 
upon thele commithons. 

This navigatibn employs two hundred and fifty ſhips, 
which make up in all zo, oo tons. They take in a 
hundred thouſand barrels of tobacco from the two colo- 
nies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds a bar. 
rel, make eighty millions of pounds weight. That part 
of the commodity which grows between Vork and 
James rivers, and in ſome other fertile places, is ex- 
tremely dear; but the whole, taken upon an average, 
ſells only for 4 ſols 3 deniers. * a pound in England, 
which makes in all 16,875,000 liures f. Beſides the 
advantage to England of exchanging its manufactures 
to the amount of this ſum, it gains another by the re- 
exportation of three-fifths of the tobacco. This alone 
is an object of 10,125,000 livres , beſides what is to 


aa as _ a— aa 4 _ = 


be reckoned for freight and commiſſion, 

The cuſtom-houſe duties are a fill more bend 
object to government. There 1s. a tax of 11 ſols 10 
. and a half 9, upon every pound of tobacco that 
enters the kingdom. This, ſuppoſing the whole eighty f 
millions of pounds imported to remain in it, would - 
bring the ſtate 47,499,967 livres 10 ſols ||; but as C 
three-fifths are-re-cxported, and all the duties are remit- 8 
ted upon that portion, the public revenue gains only - 
19,000,000 livres, 2 ſols, 7 deniers. |. Experience C 

teaches, that a third of this mult be deduced for prompt fi 
payment of what the merchant has a right to be eigh- tl 
teen months in paying, and to allow for-the {mugghny L 
that is carried on in the ſmall ports, as well as in the m 
large ones. This deduction will amount to 6, 333,35 wi 
livres, 18 ſols, 6 deniers ““; and there will conſequent}; * 
remain for government no more than 12, 666,7 15 livres 2 
n 


17 ſols, 6 deniers . 


Not 2 d. fartliing. + 738,281 J. 58. 
442,68 J. 13s. $ About 6 d. ſarthing. 
2, 78,123 J. 11 s. 14 & 4 831,250 l. © s. 1 d. ſart hing 
277,084 J. 28. 11 d. fathing. # 554,168 l. 165. 46 
(halfpenny. 
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Notwithſtanding theſs laſt abuſes, Virginia and Mary- 


land are much more advantageous to Great Britain than 
the other northern colonjes, and even than Carolina it- 


ſelf. 

Canounea; which extends three hundred Orin; 
miles along the coaſt, and is two hundred 2 
miles broad, as far as the Apalachian moun- 1 

. 


tains. It was difcovered by the Spaniards, 
ſoon after their firſt expeditions into the new world; 
but finding no gold there to ſatisfy their avarice, they 
deſpiſed it. Admiral Coligny, with more prudence and 
ability, opened an aſylum there to the induſtry of the 
French proteſtants; but the fanaticiſm that purſued 
them ſoon deſtroyed all their hopes, which were totally 
loſt in the murder of that juſt, humane, and enlightened 
man. Some Engliſh ſucceeded them towards the end of 
the 16th century, who, by an unaccountable caprice, 
were induced to abandor this fertile foil, in order to go 
and cultivate a more ungrateful land, and in a leſs a- 
greeable climate. "8 


THzre was not a ſingle European remain- G. e 
ing in Carolina, when the Lords Berkeley, =." 
Clarendon, Albemarle, Craven, and Aſhley 1 


Sir George Carteret, Sir William Berkeley, & . 
and Sir William Colleton, obtained from 6% . 
Charles the Second, 1663, a grant of that “ 
fine country. The plan of government for rf 


this new colony was laid down by the famous 


Locke. A philoſopher, who was a friend to % br 


mankind, and to that moderation and juſtice oy Y * 
which ought to bethe rule of theiractions, could 2 


not find better means to oppoſe the prevalence 
of fanaticiſm, than by an unlimited toleration. 
in matters of religion; but, not daring openly to at- 


tack the prejudices of his time, which were as much the 
effect of the virtues as of the crimes of the a 


ge, he en- 
deavoured, at leaſt, to reconcile them, if poſſible, . with. 


a principle of reaſon and humanity. The wild inhabi- 


tants of Ameriea, ſaid he, have no idea of a revelation ; 


it would, therefore, be the height of extravagance to. 


D 3 make. 
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make them ſuffer for their ignorance. . The different 
ſects of Chriſtians, who might come to people the-colo- 
ny, would, without doubt, expect a liberty of conſcience 
there, which prieſts and princes refuſe them in Europa : 
It would therefore be a breach of good faith, to — ; 
cute them, after having- given; them a welcome recep- | 
tion. Nor ſhould, Jews ar Pagans be rejected on account 
of a blindneſs, Which lenity and perſuaſion might con- 
tribute to remove. Such was the reafoning of Mr 
Locke with men prejudiced: and influenced by opinions, 
which no one had hithertg taken the liberty to call in 
queſtion. | | | 

It may be doubted, if the philoſophers, who, after his 
example, have endeavoured to diſcover. the doctrine of 
toleration in the goſpel, have been able. to find- it there. 
Toleration is, in general, @ principle diametrically op- 
poſite to that ſpirit of making proſelytes, which pre- 
vails in all religious ſyſtems. Though the founder: of 
the Chriſtian ſyſtem had preached peace, as well by his 
precepts as his example; though the principle of tole- 
ration may be drawn from many texts of the New Te- 
ſtament; in particular, from the anſwers Jeſus made to. 
his judges upon his examination, and even from the ſi- 
tence he obſerved, when they aſked him “ what was 
the truth?“ though. in fine, the whole of his conduct 
and life, ſeemed intended to teach men to bear: with one 
anothers failings, and conſequently - their errors; yet Ml ve 
Chriſtianity is not leſs intolerant, than other ſets. When lat 
its peculiar doQrine is taken into conſideration, the ex- WM re! 
clufive preference it requires, the inteſtine animoſities it wt 
occaſions between its diſciples and the Pagans, between the 
the members of the ſame city, and even the ſame fami- MW cit: 
ly; theſe too often contradict its general maxims, which MW. bri 
incline towards benevolence. and univerſal toleration. He 
who calls, himſelf “the God of peace”? ſays, that “ he 
came not to {end peace, but a ſword ;** rejects thoſe who 
would not hear him; declares, that whoſoever was not for 
him, was againſt, him; in. fine, gives to all, wha, embra- 
ced or preached his goſpe], a right or pretext to. perſe- 
cute ſuch as would not ſubmit to it. It is, therefore, a 
mere illuſion, to give implicit eredit to this goſpel, and, 
at the ſame time, to be indifferent about the cent 
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of other ſyſtems of religion. In matters of religion, 
men cannot love, without hating 3 and poſſibly they 
may know no more about what they love, than what 
they hate. Hence the numberleſs perſecutions and wars 
that religion. has always kindled;' and hence the little 


influence ite appears to have on the harmony, happineſs, 8 


and, ſtability of ſocicty. 

Meantime, this people, tired of rhe troubles and miſ- 
fortunes Which this. religion had given birth to in Eu- 
rope, readily acquieſced in the arguments of Locke. 


They admitted toleratioa in the ſame manner as intole- 
rance is received, without examining into the merits: of 


it. The only reſtriction laid upon this faxing principle 
was, that every perſon, claiming the protection of that 
{cttlement, ſhould, at the age of ſeventeen, regiſter them- 
ſelves in ſome narticulas, communzon.. =» 

The Engliſh philoſopher was not ſo favourable to ci· 
vil liberty. Whether it was, that thoſe, who had fixed 
upon him to trace out a plan of government, had re- 


ſtrained bis views, as will be the caſe with every writer 


who employs his pen, for great men, or miniſlers; or 
whether Locke, being more of a metaphyſician thana 
ſtateſman, purſued philoſophy only in thoſe tracks which 
had been opened by Deſcartes and Leibnitz; the ſame 
man, who had diſkpated and -deſtroyed.{o many errors 
in his. theory concerning the origin of ideas, made but 
very. fechle and uncertain. adyances in the path of legiſ- 
lation. The author oft a work, wheſe continuance will 
render the glory of the French nation immortal, even 
when tyranny ſhall have broken all the- . and all 
the monuments of the genius and merit of a people 
eſteemed by the whole world for {a many amiable and 
brilliant qualities; even Monteſquieu himſelf did not 
perceive, that he was making men for governments, in- 
ſtead of mak ing governments. for men. 

The code of Carolina, by a ſingularity not to be ac- 
counted for in an Engliſhman and a philoſopher, gave 


to the eight proprietors, who founded the ſettlement, 


and to their heirs, not only all the rights of a-monarch, 
but likewiſe all the powers of legiſlation. , 

The court, which was compoſed of this nie 
bod. and was called. the Palatine Court, wag. "__ 
wi 
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with the right of nominating to all employments and 
dignities, and even with that of conferring nobility; 
but under new and unprecedented titles. For inſtance; 
they were to create, in each county, two Caciques, 
each of whom was to be poſſeſſed of twenty-four thou. 
. © ſand acres of land; and a Landgrave, who was to be 
P poſſeſſed of fourſcore thouſand. . The perſons, on whom 
theſe honours ſhould be beſtowed, were to compoſe the 
upper houſe ; and their / poſſeſſions were made unalien. 
ths a cireumftance totally inconſiſtent with good po- 
licy. They had only the right of farming or letting 
out a third part of them at the moſt for the continuance 

of three lives. St; x „ 94044 
The lower houſe was formed of the deputies from b. 
the ſeveral counties and towns. The number of this © 


repreſentative body was to be increaſed in proportion tl 
as the colony grew more populous. No tenant was toll * 
pay more than 1 livre, 2 ſols, and 6 deniers “ per acre; - 


and even this rent was redeemable. All the inhabitants, 
however, both ſlaves and freemen, were under an ob- | 
| ligation to take arms upon the firſt order they ſhould Ml © 


receive from the Palatine Court. Dag. N 
It was not long before the faults of a conſtitution, in 4 
which the powers of the ſtate were ſo unequally divi- 3 


_ ded, began to difeover themſelves. The proprietary 
lords, influenced by deſpotic principles, uſed every en- 8 
deavour to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government. On the 
other hand, the colonifts, who were not ignorant of 


the general rights of mankind, exerted themſelves with 8 
equal zeal to avoid ſervitude. From this ſtruggle of * 
oppoſite intereſts, aroſe an inevitable confuſion, which 
| | put a ſtop to every uſeful effort of induſtry, The whole dc 
j province, diſtracted with quarrels, diſſentions, and tu- be 
#1 mults, was rendered incapable of ———_— progreſi ©* 
*| | whatever improvements had been expected from the pe- = 
4 culiar advantages of its fituation, le 20479 SH 1 - 
g Nor were theſe evils ſufficient : New ones aroſe; a he 
8 if a remedy could only be attained from an exceſs ol * 
grievances. Granville, who, as the oldeſt of the pro 1 
: prietors, was, in 1705, ſole governor of the | colony © 
. formed the reſolution of obliging all the non-conform- 
8 its, who made up two-thirds of che people, to embrace | 
1 * : th up 
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he forms of worſhip eſtabliſhed in Eagland. This act 
f violence, though diſavowed, and rejected by the 
mother country, mflamed the minds of the people. In 
1720, while this animoſity was {till prevailing, the pro- 
vince was attacked by ſeveral bands of ſavages, driven 
to deſpair by a continued courſe of the moſt atrocious 
Thoſe unfortunate wretches - 
were all conquered, and put to the ſword: But the 
courage and vigour which this. war revived in. the 
breaſts of the coloniſts, was the prelude to the fall of 
their oppreſſors. Thoſe tyrants having refuſed to con- 
tribute to the expences of an expedition, the immediate 
beneſits of which they claimed to themſelves, were all, 
excepting Carteret, who ſtill preſerved one eighth ar 
the country, ſtripped, in 1728, of their prerogatives, 
which they had only known how to abuſe. They re- 
ceived, however, 540,000 livres“ by way of compen- 
ſation, From this time, the crown reſumed the go- 
vernment; and, in order to give the colouy a foretaſte 
of its moderation, beſtowed on it the ſame conſtitution 
as om others, It was further divided into two ſeparate 
governments, under the names of North and South 
Carolina, in order to facilitate the adminiſtration of it. 
It is from this happy period, that the proſperity of * 
great province is to be dated f. 1 


Turxx is not, perhaps, throughout the pr. 4, 


new world, a climate to be compared with, nd pro- 
that of Carolina. The two ſeaſons. of. the 5 P Wt. 
year, which, for the molt part, only mo- Car: n 


derate the exceſſes of the two others, are 
here delightfid. . The heats: of the ſummer are not ex- 


ceſſive 3 and the, cold of the winter is only felt in the 


mornings and evenings. -. The. fogs, which are always 
COMMON: upon A coaſt of any —— are diſperſed be- 
fore the middle of the day. But, on the other hand, 
here, as well as iu almoſt every other part of America, 
the inhabitants are ſubje& to ſuch ſudden and violent 
changes of weather, as oblige them to obſerve a regt- 
23.625 l. 
+ The eye —__ to behold i it, and the en loves to 40 


upon it. 


men 


vered with one immenſe foreſt, reaching as far as the 


growing, as nature had caſt them, without order or 


and rich. 
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men in their diet and clothing, which would be unn 
ceſſary in a more ſettled climate. Another income 
-nience, peculiar to this tract of the northern continent, 
is that of being tormented with hurricanes ; but thekk 
are leſs frequent and leſs violent than iu the Weſt-In. 
dies. 

A vaſt, melancholy, uniform, unvaried plan extend 
from the ſea-ſhore fourſcore or a hundred miles within 
land, where the country, beginning to rife, affords q 
more pleaſing proſpect, and a purer and drier air, 
This place, before the arrival of the Engliſh, was co- 


Apalachian mountains. It conſiſted of large tree 


deſign, at unequal diſtances, and not encumbered with 
underwood; by which means, more land could be clear- 
ed here in a week, than in ſeveral months, in other cl 
mates *. | 
The ſoil of Carolina is very various. On the coaſt, 
and about the mouths of the rivers, it is either covered 
with uſeleſs and unhealthful moraſſes, or made up of a 
pale, light, ſandy earth, which produces nothing. In 
one part, it is barren to an extreme; in another, among 
the numberleſs ſtreams that divide the country, it 18 
exceſſively fruitful. As you advance from the coaſts, 
there are ſometimes found large waſtes of white ſand, | 
which produce nothing but pines; there are other lands, 
where the oak and the walnut-tree announce fertility, 
Theſe alternate variations ceaſe, when you get into the 
inland parts; and the country every where is agreeable 


Admirably adapted as theſe ſpots are for the purpoſes 
of cultivation, the province does not want others equal- 


ly favourable for the breeding cf cattle. Thouſands of 


horned cattle are bred here, which go out in the morn- * 
ing without a herdſman to paſture in the woods, and re- Ks 
turn home at night of their own accord. Their hogs, * 


Beſides this, it poſſeſſed another advantage for improve- ed 
ment. The roots of the trees which had been cut down, were hat 
obſerved to dic in a very little time; a proof that the land was 
ſandy and poor, or that the woods drew their ſap and life rather 
from the air and ſky than from the earth. | 

; which 


— 
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which are ſuffered to fatten themſelves in the ſame man- 
ner, are {till more numerous and much better in their 
kind, But mutton degenerates there both in fleſh and 
wool. For this reaſon, it is leſs common. 1 
In 1723, the whole colony conſiſted only of four thous | 
ſand white people, and thirty-two thouſand blacks. Its 
exportation to other parts of America, and to Europe, 
did not exceed 4,950,000 livres *. Since that time, 'it 
rds off bas acquired a degree of ſplendour, which it owes entire 
r air Ih to the enjoyment of liberty. | ; | 
| South Carolina, though it has ſucceeded in eſtabliſn- 
18 the ing a conſiderable barter trade with the favages, has 
gained a manufacture of linens by means of the French 


. refugees, and invented a new kind of ſtuff, by mixing 
with the ſilk it produces with its wool ; yet its progreſs is 
clear. © principally to be attributed to the culture of rice and 


or” indigo. 


The firit of theſe articles was brought there by acci- | 
dent. A ſhip, on its return from India, ran aground on 
this coaſt. It was laden with rice, which, being toſſed 
on ſhore by the waves, grew up again, This unexpect- 
Ind good fortune led them to try the cultivation of a 
8 commodity, to which the ſoil ſeemed of itſelf to invite 
> them. For a long time, little progreſs was made in it 
becauſe the coloniſts, being obliged to ſend their crops: _ 
land. to England, from whence they w_ ſhipped again for 

Spain and Portugal, ſold them at ſo low a price, that it 
ſcarce anſwered the expences of cultivation. Since 1730, 
when they were permittcd, by a more enlightened admi- 
able | niſtration, to export and fell their grain themſelves at 
| foreign markets, an increaſe of profit has produced an 
additional growth of the commodity. The quantity is 
al.  * preſent greatly augmented, and may be {till more; but 

it is doubtful whether this would be of any real advantage 


* to the colony. Of all productions, rice is the moſt detri- 
| re. mental to the falubrity of the climate; at leaſt, it hatle 


_ been eſteemed ſo in the Milaneſe, where the peaſants 

oa the rice-grounds are all of them fallow complection- 
ove- ed and dropſical, and, in France, where that article 
"| bath been totally prohibited. Egypt had, without 


* 216,562 1, 10 8. p : 
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doubt, its precautions againſt the ill effects of a grain in 
other reſpects ſo nutritious. China mult alſo have its 
preſervatives, which art ſets up agaiuit nature, whoſe 
favours are ſometaves attended with.pernictous conſequen- 
ces. Perhaps, alſo, under the torrid zone, where rice 
grows in the greateſt abundance, the heat, which makes 
it flouriſh in the midſt of water, quickly diſperſes the 
moiſt and noxious vapours that exhale from the rice 
fields. But, if the cultivation of rice ſhould ever come 
to be neglected in Carolina, that of indigo will make 
ample amends for it- 

This plant, which is a native of Indoftan, was firſt 
brought to perfection in Mexico, and the Leeward 
iſlands. It was tried later, and with leſs ſucceſs, in 
South Carolina. "This principal ingredient in dying 
is there of ſo inferior a quality, that it is ſcarce ſold at 
half the price it bears in other places. Yet thoſe who 
cnltivate it do not deſpair, in time, of ſupplanting both 
the Spaniards and French at every market. The good- 
neſs of their climate, the extent of their lands, the plen- 
ty and eheapneſs of their proviſions, the opportunities 
they have of ſupplying themſelves with utenſils, and of 
procuring ſlaves ; every thing, in ſhort, flatters their ex- 
pectation; and the ſame hope has always extended itſelf 
to the inhabitants of North Carolina, 

It is well knowp, that this country was the firſt in 
the continent of America, on which the Englith land- 
ed; for here is the bay of Roanoak, which Raleigh 
took poſſeſſion of in 1585. A total emigration, in 2 
ſhort time, left it deſtitute of coloniſts; nor did it be- 
gin to be repeopled, even when large ſettlements wer 
eſtabliſhed in the neighbouring countries. We cannot 
otherwiſe account for this dereliction, than from the ob- 
ſtacles which trading veſſels had to encounter in this 
beautiful region. None of its rivers are deep enough 
to admit ſhips of more than ſeventy or eighty tons 
Thoſe of greater burthen are forced to anchor between 
the continent and ſome adjacent iſlands. The tenders 
which are employed in lading and unlading them, aug: 
ment the expence and trouble both of their exports and 
Imports. N 
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From this circumſtance, probably, it was, that North- 
Carolina was at firft inhabited only by a ſet of wretches 
of no character, without laws, or profeſſion. In pro- 
portion as the lands in the neighbouring colonies grew 
more ſcarce, thoſe who were not able to purchaſe that 
betook themſelves to a country where they could get 
lands without purchaſe. Other : refugees availed them-. 
{elves of the ſame reſource. Order and property be- 
came eſtabliſhed at the ſame time; and this colony, with 
fewer advantages than South-Carolina, obtained a great- 
er number of European ſettlers. | 

The firſt people, whom chance diſperſed along theſe 
ſavage coaſts, confined themſelves to the breeding of 
czttle, and cutting wood, which were taken off their 
hands by the merchants of New-England. In a ſhort 
time, they contrived to make the pine-tree, with which 
the whole country was covered, produce them turpen- 
tine, tar, and pitch. For the turpentine they had no- 
thing to do but to make two ſlits in the trunk of the 
tree, about a foot in length, at the bottom of which 
they placed veſſels to receive it. When they wanted 


tar, they raiſed a circular platform of potter's earth, on 


which they laid piles of pine-wood : To theſe they ſet 
fire, and the roſin diſtilled into caſks placed underneath. 

The tar was converted into pitch, either in great iron 
pots, in which they boiled it, or in pits formed of pot- 
ter's earth, into which it was poured while in a fluid 

Rate. This labour, however, was ſoon found to be in- 
ſufficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants : They 
then proceeded to ſow corn; and, for a long time, were 
contented with maize, as their neighbours in South- 
Carolina were obliged to be, where the wheat being 
ſubject to mildew, and to exhauſt itſelf in ſtraw, never 
throve. But ſeveral experiments having proved to the 
inhabitants of North-Carolina, that they were not liable 
to the ſame inconvenience, they ſucceeded fo far in the 
cultivation of that grain, that they were even able to 
ſupply a conſiderable exportation. Rice and indigo 
have been but lately introduced into this province to 
zoin the harveſts of Africa and Aſia to thoſe of Europe. 
The cultivation of them is at preſent very inconſiderable, 


tut it may increaſe through time. 
Vor. VI. 


There 
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There 1s ſcarce one twentieth part of the territory 
belonging to the two Carolinas that is cleared; and, at 
this time, the only cultivated ſpots are thoſe which are 
the moſt ſandy and the neareſt to the ſea. The reaſon 
why the coloniſts have not ſettled farther back in the 
country is, that, of ten navigable rivers, there is not 
one that will admit ſhipping higher than ſixty miles. 
This inconvenience is not to be remedied, but by mak- 
king roads or canals ; and works of that kind require ſo 
many hands, and ſo much expence and knowledge, 
that the hopes of ſuch an improvement are ſill very di- 
Kant. 

Neither of the colonics, however, have reaſon to com- 
plain of their lot. The impoſts, which are all levicd on 
the exportation and importation of merchandiſe, do not 
exceed 135,000 livres *. The paper currency of North 
Carolina does not amount to more than 1,125,009 
livres ; and that of South Carolina, which is infinitely 
more wealthy, is only 5,625,000 f. Neither of them 
are in debt to the mother country ; and this advantage, 
which is not common even in the Engliſh colonies, they 
derive. from the great amount of their exportations to 


the neighbouring provinces, to the Leewar IIlands, and 


to Europe. 

In 1754, there were exported from South Carolina, 
ſeven hundred and fifty- nine barrels of turpentine; two 
thouſand nine hundred and forty three of tar; five thou · 
ſand eight hundred and fixty-nine of pitch or roſin; 
faur hundred and ſixteen barrels of beef; one thouſand 
five hundred and ſixty of pork ; ſixteen thouſand faur 
hundred buſhels of Indian corn; and nine thouſand one 
hundred and ſixty- two of peaſe; four thouſand one hun- 


dred and ninety-fix tanned hides, and twelve hundred 


in the hair; one million one hundred and forty thou- 


ſand planks; two hundred and fix thouſand joiſts; 


and three hundred and ninety- five thouſand feet of tim- 
ber; eight hundred and eighty-two hogſheads. of wild 
deer - ſcins; one hundred and four thouſand fix hundred 


and eighty-two barrels of rice; two hundred and ſix- 
teen thouſand nine hundred and eighty-four pounds of 


Indigo. 


5.906 J. 55. od. + 49,1181, 75 8. Od. } 246, ogg l. 1558. 1 
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In the ſame year North Carolina exported fixty-one 
thouſand five hundred and twenty- eight barrels of tar; 


twelve thouſand and fifty-five of pitch ; and ten thou- 


ſand four hundred and twenty-nine of turpentine; ſeven 
hundred and fixty-two thouſand three hundred and 
thirty planks z and two millions fix hundred and forty- 
ſeven feet of timber; fixty-one thouſand five hundred 
and eighty buſhels of wheat, and ten thouſand of peaſe; 
three thouſand three hundred barrels of beef and pork ; 
one hundred hogſheads of tobacco : ten thouſand hun- 
dred-weight of tanned hides, and thirty thouſand ſkins 
of different Kinds. | 

In the above account, there is not a ſingle article 
that has not been confiderably increaſed ſince that time, 
Several of them have been doubled, and the moſt valu- 
able of all, the indigo, has encreaſed to three times the 
quantity. 

Some productichs of North Carolina are immediately 
exported to Europe and the Weſt- Indies, though there 
is no ſtaple town to receive them; and Edinton, the 
ancient capital of the province, as well as that which 
has been built in lieu of it upon the river New, can 
fearce be conſidered as ſmall villages. The largeſt and 
moſt valuable part of its exports is conveyed to Charles- 
town, to encreaſe the riches of South Carolina. 

This town lies between the two navigable rivers, 


Cooper and Aſhley, ſurrounded by the moſt beautiful 


plantations of the colony, of which it is the centre an 
the capital. It is well built, interſected with ſeveral 
agreeable ſtreets, and its fortifications are tolerably re- 
gular. The large fortunes that have been made here, 
m the acceſſion and circulation of its trade, muſt ne- 
ceſfarily have had ſome influence upon the manners of 
the people: Of all the towns in North America, it is 
the one in which the conveniencies of luxury are moſt 
to be met with. But the diſadvantage its road labourt 
under, of not being able to admit of ſhips of above two hun- 
dred tons, will make it loſe ĩts preſent ſplendor. It will be 
deſerted for Port Royal, which admits numerous fleets 
of veſſels of all ſizes into its harbour. A ſettlement has 
already been formed there, which is continually increaſ- 
ing, and. will probably meet with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
E 2 Beſides 
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There is ſcarce one twentieth part of the territory 
belonging to the two Carolinas that is cleared ; and, at 
this time, the only cultivated ſpots are thoſe which are 
the moſt ſandy and the neareſt to the ſea. The reaſon 
why the coloniſts have not ſettled farther back in the 
country is, that, of ten navigable rivers, there is not 
one that will admit ſhipping higher than fixty miles, 
This inconvenience is not to be remedied, but by mak- 
king roads or canals ; and works of that kind require ſo 
many hands, and ſo much expence and knowledge, 

that the hopes of ſuch an improvement are ſill very di- 
ſtant. 

Neither of the colonies, however, have reaſon to com- 
plain of their lot. The impoſts, which are all levied on 
the exportation and importation of merchandiſe, do not 
exceed 135,000 livres *. The paper currency of North 
Carolina does not amount to more than 1,125,000 
livres ; and that of South Carolina, which is infinitely 
more wealthy, is only 5, 625, ooo f. Neither of them 
are in debt to the mother country ; and this advantage, 
which is not common even in the Engliſh colonies, they 
derive. from the great amount of their exportations to 


the neighbouring provinces, to the Leeward Iſlands, and 


to Europe. | 
In 1754, there were exported from South Carolina, 
ſeven hundred and fifty-nine barrels of turpentine ; twa 
thouſand nine hundred and forty three of tar; five thau - 
ſand eight hundred and fixty-nine of pitch or roſin; 
faur hundred and ſixteen barrels of beef; one thouſand 
five hundred and ſixty of pork ; ſixteen thouſand four 
hundred buſhels of Indian corn; and nine thouſand one 
hundred andſixty-two of peaſe; four thouſand one hun- 


dred and ninety-fix tanned hides, and twelve hundred 


in the hair; one million one hundred and forty thou» 


ſand planks; two hundred and fix thouſand joiſts; 


and three hundred and ninety- five thouſand feet of tim - 
ber; eight hundred and eighty-two hogſheads. of wild 
deer-ſkins ; one hundred and four thouſand fix hundred 


and eighty-two barrels, of rice; two hundred and fix- / | 
teen thouſand nine hundred and eighty-four pounds of 


Indigo. 
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In the ſame year North Carolina exported fixty-one 
thouſand five hundred and twenty-erght barrels of tar; 
twelve thouſand and fifty-five of pitch ; and ten thou- 
ſand four hundred and twenty-nine of turpentine; ſeven 
hundred and fixty-two thouſand three hundred and 
thirty planks z and two millions fix hundred and forty- 
ſeven feet of timber; fixty-one thouſand five hundred 
and eighty buſhels of wheat, and ten thouſand of peaſe; 
three thouſand three hundred barrels of beef and pork ; 
one hundred hogſheads of tobacco : ten thouſand hun- 
dred-weight of tanned hides, and thirty thouſand ſkins 
of different Kinds. | 

In the above account, there is not a ſingle article 
that has not been confiderably increaſed ſince that time, 
Several of them have been doubled, and the moſt valu- 
able of all, the indigo, has encreaſed to three times the 
quantity. | 

Some produQtichs of North Carolina are immediately 
exported to Europe and the Weſt- Indies, though there 
is no ſtaple town to receive them; and Edinton, the 
ancient capital of the province, as well as that which 
has been built in lieu of it upon the river New, can 
fearce be conſidered as ſmall villages. The largeſt and 
moſt valuable part of its exports is conveyed to Charles- 
town, to encreaſe the riches of South Carolina. 

This town lies between the two navigable rivers, 


Cooper and Aſhley, furrounded by the moſt beautiful 


plantations of the colony, of which it is the centre and 
the capital. It is well built, interſected with ſeveral 
agreeable ftreets, and its fortifications are tolerably re- 
gular. The large fortunes that have been made here, 
m the acceſſion and circulation of its trade, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have had ſome influence upon the manners of 
the people: Of all the towns in North America, it is 
the one in which the conveniencies of luxury are moſt 
to be met with. But the diſadvantage its road labourt 
under, of not being able to admit of ſhips of above two hun- 
dred tons, will mike it loſe its preſent ſplendor. It will be 
deſerted for Port Royal, which admits numerous fleets 
of veſſels of all ſizes into its harbour. A ſettlement has 
already been formed there, which is continually increaſ- 
ing, and. will probably meet with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
E 2 | Beſides. 
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- Beſides the productions of the two Carolinas, which 


bliſhed in its neighbourhood. 


Founda- 
tion of 


liberty, the ſource of every patriotic virtue, renders 


_ inſolvent debtors as were detained in priſon by their 


will naturally come to its market, it will alſo receive 


thoſe of Georgia, a colony that bas been lately eſta- 


CaroLing and Spaniſh Florida are ſepa- 
rated from each other by a great tract of 
land, which extends one hundred and twenty 
miles along the ſea coaſt, and three hundred 
miles from thence to the Apalachian mountains, and wy 
is bounded to the north by the river Savannah, and to : 
the ſouth by Alatamaha. The Engliſh miniſtry had 5 
been long deſirous of erecting a colony on this tract of 
country, which was conſidered as dependent upon Ca- 
Tolina, One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence which 


Georgia. 


more frequent in England than in any other country, 
ſeryed to determine the views of government with re- 

ard to this place. A rich and humane citizen, at his 
death, left the whole of his eſtate to ſet at liberty ſuch 


creditors. Prudential reaſons of policy concurred in 
the execution of this will, dictated by humanity; and 
the government gave orders, that ſuch unhappy priſon- 
ers as were releaſed, ſhould be tranſplanted into that 
deſert country, which was now Bea to be peopled. 
It was named Georgia, in honour of the reigning ſove- 
reign. 

his inſtance of reſpect, the more pleaſing, as it was 
not the effect of flattery, and the execution of a deſign 
of ſo much real advantage to the ſtate, were entirely 
the work of the nation. The parliament added 225,000 
Jivres * to the eſlate left by the will of the citizen; and 
A voluntary ſubſcription produced a much more confi: 
derable ſum. General Oglethorpe, a man, who had 
diſtinguiſted himſelf in the houſe of Commons by his 
taſte for great deſigns, by his zeal for his conntry, and 
his paſſion for glory, was fixed upan to direct theſe i 
public finances, and to carry into execution this laud- 
able project. Deſirous of maintaining the reputation 
he had acquired, he choſe himſelf to conduct the ſirſt 
OTE, 9,843 L 155. od. 
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| _ their founder, who, having been at the expence 
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coloniſts that were to be ſent to Georgia where he ar- 
rived in the month of January 1733. and fixed his peo- 
ple on a ſpot at ten miles diſtance from the fea, in an 
agreeable and fertile plain on the banks of the Savan- 


nah. This riſing ſettlement was called Savannah from 
the name of the river; and, inconfiderable as it was in 


| its infant ſtate, was, however, to become the capital of 


a flouriſhing colony. It conſiſted at firit of no more 
than 100 perſons; but, before the end of the year, the 
number was encreaſed to 618; 127 of whom had emi- 
grated at their own expence. Three hundred men, and 
113 women, 102 lads, and 83 girls, formed the begin- 
ning of this new population, and the hopes of a nume - 
rous poſterity. 

This ſettlement was increaſed in 1735 by the arrival 
of ſome Scots Highlanders. Their national courage in- 
duced them to accept an eſtabliſhment offered them up- 
on the banks of the Alatamaha, to defend the colony,, 
if neceſſary, againſt the attacks of the I p | 
Spaniards. Here they built the towns of Darien 
Frederica, and ſeveral of their countrymen came over to 
ſettle among them. | er 

In the ſame year a great number of induſtrious Pro- 
teſtants, driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, 
embarked for Georgia, to enjoy peace and liberty of 
conſcience. At firſt they ſettled on a ſpot ſituated juſt 
above that of the infant colony; but they afterwards. 
choſe to be at a greater diſtance, and to go as far down 
as the mouth of the Savannah, where they built a town: 
called Ebenezer. | © r 5 

Some Switzers followed the example of theſe wiſe 
Saltzburghers, though they had not, like them, been 
perſecuted. They alſo ſettled on the banks of the Sa- 
vannah, but at the diſtance of four and thirty miles. 


from the Germans. Their colony conſiſted of an hun- 


dred habitations, and was named Puryſburgh, from 
of their emigration, was deſervedly choſen their chief, 

in teſtimony of their gratitude to him. | 
In theſe four or five colonies, ſome men were found 
more inclined to trade than agriculture: Theſe, there- 
fore, ſeparated from the reſt, in order to build the city 
| E 3 LOS Auguſtaz, | 
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but the facility it afforded them of carrying on the pel- 
hundred people were employed in this trade. The ſale 


| largeſt ſhips to fail upon it as far as the walls of Au- 


1 vented this imprudent ſcheme; but nations, 


Auguſta, two hundred and thirty - ſix miles diſtant from 
the ocean. The goodneſs, of the ſoil, though excellent, 
was not the motive of their fixing upon this ſituation; 


try trade with the neighbouring ſavages. Their project 
was ſo ſucceſsful, that, as early as the year 1739, fix 


of the ſkins was carried on with much greater facility, 
from the. circumſtance of the Savannah admitting the 


a. 15 
The mother country ought, one would imagine, to 
have formed great expectations from a colony, where, 
in leſs than ſix years time, ſhe had ſent near five thou- 
ſand men, and laid out 1, 485, ooo livres *, excluſi ve of 
the voluntary contributions that had been raiſed by zeal- 
aus patriots. But to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe received 
information, in 1741, that there remained ſcarce a 
ſixth part of that numerous colony ſent to Georgia; 
and that the reſt, now totally diſcouraged, ſeemed only de- 
ſirous to fix in a more favourable ſituation. The rea- 
ſons of theſe calamities were inquired into, and dil- ga 
ere. | PLANE | ver 


Inpedi⸗ Tunis colony, even in its infancy, brought Ml pla 


n with it the ſeeds of its decay. The govern- | 
y sf ment, together with the property. of. Geor- 
fave Prer _ gia, bad been ceded to individuals. The 


example of Carolina ought to have pre- 


Georg 1 as well as individuals, do not learn inſtruc- 
tion from paſt miſconduct. An; enlightened. govern- 
ment, though checked by the watchful eye of the peo: 
ple, is not always able to guard againſt every, abule of 
its confidence. The Engliſh miniſtry, though zealoul- 
ly attached to the common welfare, ſacrificed the pu- 
Bl intereſt to the rapacious views of intereſted indivi- 

bales - 5; * WO | 13487 

The firſt uſe that the proprĩetors of Georgia, made 

of the unlimited power they were inveſted with, was to 
eſtabliſli a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that made them entire. 


2 N 


made 
vag to 
ntire- 


1 
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y maſters not only of the police, juſtice, and finances 
f the country, but even of the lives and eſtates of its 
inhabitants. AE ſpecies, of right was withdrawn 
from the people, who are the 48 poſſeſſors of them 
all. Obedience was required of them, tho' contrary 
o their intereſt and knowledge; and it was conſidered 
here, as in other countries, as their duty and their 


fate. | 


As great inconveniences had been found to ariſe in 
other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was thought 
proper in Georgia, to allow each family only fifty acres 
of land; which they were not permitted to alienate, or 
even to diſpoſe of by will to their female iſſue. It is 
true, this laſt regulation of making only the male. iſſue 
capable of inheritance, was ſoon aboliſhed ; but there 
ſtill remained too many- obſtacles to-excite a ſpirit of 
emulation. It ſeldom happens, that a man reſolves to 
leave his country, but upon the proſpe& of ſome great 
advantage, that works ſtrongly upon his jmagination.. 
Whatever limits are preſcribed to his induſtry, are, 
therefore, ſo many checks which prevent him from en- 
gaging in any project. The boundaries aſſigned to e- 
very plantation, muſt neceſſarily have produced this bad 
effect. Several other errors ſtill affected the original 
plan of this colony, and prevented its increaſe. . 

The taxes impoſed upon the moſt fertile of the En- 
gliſh colonies, are very inconſiderable; and even theſe. 
are not levied till the ſettlements have acquired ſome 
degree of vigour and proſperity. From its infant ſtate, 


Georgia had been ſubjected to the fines of a feudal go- 


vernment, with which it had been, as it were, fettered. 
The revenues raiſed by this kind of ſervice, inereaſed 
prodigiouſly, in proportion as the ' colony extended it 


"WH {1f. The founders of it, blinded by a ſpirit of avidity, 


did not perceive that the ſmalleſt duty, impoſed upon 
the trade of a populous and flouriſhing province, would 
much ſooner enrich them than the largeſt. fines laid up- 
on a barren and uncultivated country. 3 

To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was added another, 
which, however incredible it may appear, might ariſe 
from a ſpirit. of humanity. The planters of Georgia 
were not. allowed the uſe of ſlaves? Carolina * ö 
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Auguſta, two hundred and thirty-ſix miles diſtagt from 
the ocean. The goodneſs, of the ſoil, though excellent, 
Was not the motive of their fixing upon this ſituation; 

but the facility it afforded them of carrying on the pel- 
try trade with the neighbouring ſavages. Their project 
Was ſo ſucceſsful, that, as early as the year 1739, fix 
hundred people were employed in this trade. The. fale 
of the ſkins, was carried on with much greater facility, 
from the circumſtance of the Savannah admitting the 
largeſt ſhips to ſail upon it as far as the walls of Au- 
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The mother country ought, one would imagine, to 
have formed great expectations from a colony, where, 
in leſs than' ſix years time, ſhe had ſent near five thou- 
ſand men, and laid out 1, 485, ooo livres“, excluſi ve of 
the voluntary contributions that had been raifed by zeal- 
aus patriots. But to her great ſurpriſe, ſhe received 
information, in 1741, that there remained ſcarce a 
ſixth part of that numerous colony ſent to Georgia; 
and that the reſt, now totally diſcouraged, ſeemed only de- W 
ſirous to fix in a more favourable fituation. The rea- th. 
ſons of theſe calamities were inquired into, and diſ- ga. 


covered. Abi yo 11h hung fs: 81 ver 
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"Iago! Tunis colony, op in its infancy, brought, Wl pla 
ments bat With it the ſeeds of its decay. The govern- Bi | 
have pre» . together with the property o Geor- Wl gli! 
vented the gia, had been ceded to individuals. The are 


example of Carolina ought to have pre- 
2 77 of FO this imprudent Too Sh. 
3001810 - s well as individuals, do not learn inftruc- 
tion from paſt miſconduct. An enlightened govern- 
ment, though checked by the watchful eye of * 
ple, is not always able to guard againſt every abuſe of 
its confidence, The Engliſh miniſtry, though zealoul- 
ly attached to the common welfare, ſacrificed the pu- 
 dlic intereſt to the rapaciaus views of intereſted indivi 
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of the unlimited power they were inveſted with, was to 
eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that made them entire. W fror 
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om, iy maſters not only of the police, juſtice, and finances 
pt, of the country, but even of the lives and eſtates of its 
n; inhabitants. E of right was withdrawn 
el- from the people, who are Fe: oxigypal poſſeſſors of them 
ect all. Obedience was required of them, tho' contrary 
fix to their intereſt and knowledge; and it was conſidered 
fale here, as in other countries, as their duty and their 
ity, fate. , | ends ec | | 
* As great inconveniences had been found to ariſe in 
Tu- other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was thought 
| proper in Georgia, to allow each family only fifty acres 

to of land; which they were not permitted to alienate, or 
ere, even to diſpoſe of by will to their female iſſue. It is 
LOU» true, this laſt regulation of making only the male. iſſue 
e of capable of inheritance, was ſoon aboliſhed ; but there 


cal- ſtill remained too many obſtacles to excite a ſpirit of 
ved emulation. It ſeldom happens, that a man reſolves to 
e 2 leave his country, but upon the proſpect of ſome great 
zia; advantage, that works ſtrongly upon his jmagination. 
de- Whatever limits are preſcribed to his ndubiry, are, 
rea- therefore, ſo many checks which prevent him from en- 
di- gaging in any project. The boundaries aſſigned to e- 
Very plantation, muſt neceſſarily have produced this bad 
N effect. Several other errors Kal affected the original 
ught plan of this colony, and prevented its increaſe. 
ern - The taxes impofed upon the moſt fertile of the En- 
eor-gliſm colonies, are very inconſiderable; and even theſe. 
The are not levied, till the ſettlements baye acquired ſome 
pre. degree of vigour and proſperity. From its infant ſtate, 
ions, Georgia had been ſubjected to the fines of a feudal go- 
truc- vernment, with which it had been, as it were, fettered.. 
rern - The revenues raiſed by this kind of ſervice, increafed* 
peas Wl prodigiouſly, in proportion as the ' colony extended it- 
ie of elf. The founders of it, blinded by a ſpirit of avidity, 
louſ- did not perceive that the ſmalleſt duty, impoſed upon 
> pu- the trade of a populous and flouriſhing province, would 
\divie WY much ſooner enrich them than the largeſt. fines laid up- 
on, barren, and uncultivated country. 
made To this: ſpecies of oppreſſion was added another, 
ras to which, however incredible it may appear, might ariſe 
ntire- from a ſpirit of humanity. The planters of Georgia 
were not. allowed the uſe of ſlaves? Carolina and'fome. 


| 6ther eolonies having been eſtabliſhed without che allilt 
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ance of ne „it was thought that a, country, deſtin- 
ed to be the bubwark of thoſe American poſſeſſions, 


* 
= 


* © 4 © 


molt valuable commodities, in return for the rum of thoſe 

The mother country,” at length, ved how much 
theſe defects in the political regulations and inftitu- 
tions had prevented the incteaſe of the colony, and 
freed them from the reſtraints they had Before been 
clogged with; and the government in Georgia was | 


ſettled on the ſame plan as that which had rendered . 
Carolina ſo flouriſhing ; and, inſtead of being dependent i "* 
2 a few individuals, became one of the national polſeſ- Wl f. 
ons. 17 ige * Et 

Though this colony has not fo extenſive a territory, Ml ©** 
fo temperate a climate, nor fo fertile a foil as the neigh- 0 
bouring province, and though it can never be fo flou- ( F 
riſhing s -Catolina, notwithſtanding it cultivites rice, r 
indigo, and almoſt all the ſome productions, yet it will * 


become adrantageous to the mother country, when 
1790 the 


peſtowed upon it. 
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he apprehenſions ariſing from the tyranny of its go- 
vernment, which have with too great reaſon prevented 
people from ſettling there, are removed. It will one 
day no longer be aſſerted, that Georgia is the leaſt po- 
pulous of all the Engliſh colonies upon the continent, 
notwithſtanding the ſuccours government has ſo amply 
All theſe advantages will fortunate · 
ly be increaſed by the acquiſition of Florida; a province, 
which, from its vicinity, muſt neceflarity influence. the 


S proſperity of Georgia, and which claims our attention 


from ſill more important reaſons. 


Unpes the name of Florida, the ambi- 
tion of Spain'comprehended all that tract 
of land in — which extends from aa 
Is ceſſion 
Mexico to the moſt northern regions. But OS 
fortune, which ſports with the vanity of 0 nf mg 
nations, has long ſince confined this vague 7 47. 8 
deſcription to the pemnſula formed by the 7 | 75 ® 
ſea on the channel of Bahama, between rig 727 
Georgia and Louiſiana. The Spaniards, who had often 
been content with preventing the population of a coun- 
try they could not inhabit tbemſelves, were deſirous, in 
1565, of ſettling on this ſpot, after having driven the 
French from it, who had begun the year before to form 
a {mall ſettlement there. - art 
The moſt eaſterly plantation in this colony was known 
by the name of St Mattheo. The conquerors: would 
have abandoned it, notwithſtanding it was ſituated on a 
navigable river at two leagues diſtance from the ſea, in 
an r and fertile ſoil, had they not diſcovered the 
ſaſſa ras tree. % man 8 „ r Nat ＋ 
This tree, a native of America, thrives better in Flo- 
rida than in any other part of that continent. It grows 
equally on the borders of the ſea and upon the moun- 
tains; but always in a ſoil that is neither too dry, nor 
too damp, It is ſtreight and lofty, like the fir- tree, 


Hiſtory of 


without branches, and its top is formed:ſomewhit- in 
the ſhape of a cup, Its leaves are always green, and re- 
ſemble thoſe of the laurel. Its flower, which is yellow, 
is taken as the mullein and tea in infuſian. Its root, 
which is well known in trade, being very ſerviceable in 
medicine 
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medicine, ought to be ſpungy, light, of a grayiſh colour, Wl © * 
of ath rant and aromatic taſte; and ſhould have 
the of the fennel and aniſe. Theſe qualities give it 7 
the virtue of promoting perſpiration, reſolving thick Wl * 
and viſcous hamours, and relieving paralytie complaints 
and catarrhs, It was formerly much ufed in venereal 
complaints. | 
I The firſt Spaniards who ſettled there would, proba. 
| bly, have fallen a ſacrifice to this laſt diſorder, without 
the aſſiſtance of this powerful remedy. They would, at 
leaſt, not have recovered from thoſe dangerous fevers they 
were generally ſubje& to at St Mattheo, whether in 
conſequence of the food of the country, or the badneſs 
of the waters. But the ſavages taught them, that, by 
drinking in a morning, faſting and at their meals, water 
in which the root of ſaſſafras had been boiled, they 
might certaialy depend upon a ſpeedy recovery. The ex- 
periment, upon trial, proved Cucceſebal. But ſtill the vil. 
lage never emerged from the obſcurity and diſtreſſes 
which were, undoubtedly, the natural and inſurmounta- 
ble conſequences that attended the conquerors of the new 
Upon the ſame coaſt, at fifteen leagues diſtance from 
St Mattheo, another ſettlement was formed, known by 
the name uf 8t Auguſtine. The Engliſh attacked it 
in 1747, but were obliged to give up their attempts 
Some Scots Highlanders, who were defirous of eover- 
ing the retreat of the aſſailants, were repulſed and Alain, 
A ſerjeant, who fought among the Spaniards, was ſpa · 
red by the Indian ſavages, only that he might be re- 
ſerved: to undergo thoſe torments which they inflict 
upon their priſoners. This man, it is ſaid; on Teeing 
the ' horrid tortures that were prepared for him, ad- 
dreſſed the blood-thirſty multitude in the following man- 
Heroes and patriarchs of the weſtern world, you 
e were not the enemies that I ſought for, but you have 
at laft been the conquerors. The chance of war has 
* thrown me in your power. Make what uſe you pleaſe 
Vol the right of conqueſt. This is a right I do not call 
in queſtion, But, as it is cuſtomary' in my country to 
My | | „ 


offer 
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« offer a ravſom for one's lifes litten to a; propoſal not 
« unworthy your notice. 
« Know then, lam Americans; thats in een 
« nne there are ſome men whe 
poſſeſs a ſuperior knowledge of the ſecrets of nature. 
6 4 of thoſe ſages, connected ta me by the ties of 
« kindred, imparted to me, when I became a ſoldier, a 
« charm to make me invulnerable.. Fou muſt-have 
«© obſerved how I have eſcaped all your darts: With- 
« qut ſuch a charm, ould 3 have: bet polible —U— 
« to have ſurvived all the mortal blows:you have. aim 
« ed at me? For I appeal to your own valour, to teſti- 
« fy that mine has faikeienthy: exerted itſelf, and has 
« not avoided any danger. Life is not fo much the ob- 


2 « je& of my requeſt, as. 4 Aa having communi» 
hey © cated to you a ſecret of conſequence to 2 
ex. “ ſafety, and of rendering tae moſt valiant nation u 

vil. “ the Sth invincible. . Suffer me only to have one of 
Me “ my hands at liberty, in order to perform the ceremo- 


« nies of inchantment, of which I will now make trial 
«. on myſelf in your preſence. 
The Indians liſtened with eagerneſs to n e * 
#hich was flattering both to their warlike character, 
and their turn for the marvellous. . Aſter a ſhort” con- 
Dees, i untied one of the priſoner'a arm. The 
d. that they would put his broad 
2 Ari — — 
man among them; and, at the ſame time, laying bare 


ba is neck,. after having, rubbed. it, and muttering ſome 
| rords, accompanied; with. magic figns, he cried: atoud4 


with a chearful countenance: '4 Obſerve now, © vali- 
ing aut Indians, an inconteſtable proof of my honeſt y. 
ad- Thou warrior, who now-holdeft! my keen - cutting 
an- veapon, do thou now ſtrike with all thy ſtrength : 
Far from being able to ſever my head from my body, - 
you thou weilt not even wound the ede e 4 

aw He had ſcarcely: ſpoken- theſe: words, when the Indi- 
has In, aiming the moſt violent blow, ſtruck off the head 
of. the ſexjeant to the diſtance-of twenty feet. The a- 
liſhed ſauages ſtood - motidnleſe, viewing the bloddy 
orpſe of thotizan 7 ke 2 2 
Ine. n as if to * 9 other with yer 
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blind credulity. But, admiring the artifice the priſo- 
ner had made uſe of to avoid the torture, by haſtening 
his death, they beſtowed on his body the funeral ho- 
nours of their country. If this fact has not all the 
marks of authenticity, which its date, too recent to. give 
weight to a fiction, E to promiſe, it will only be one 
falſehood more to be added to the accounts of travellers, 

The Spaniards, who in all their progreſs through A. 
merica, were more employed in deſtroying the inhabi. 
tants, than in conſtructing of buildings, had formed only 
thoſe two ſettlements we have taken notice of at the 
mouth of the channel of Bahama. 

At eighty leagues diſtance from St W upon 
the entrance of the Gulph of Mexico, they had raiſed 
that of St Mark, at the mouth of the river Apalache. 
But this ſituation, which was well adapted to maintain 
a communication between the two continents of the new 


world, had already loſt all the little conſequence it had 


at firſt; obtained, when the Engliſh ſettled at Carolina 


in 1740, and entirely deſtroyed it. 

At the diſtance of thirty 8 * ſtood the 
colony of St Joſeph, which was of {till leſs conſequence 
than that of St Mark. Situated on a flat coaſt, and 
expoſed to every wind, and on a barren ſoil and an un- 
cultivated country, it was the laſt place where one 
might expect to meet with inhabitants. But, avarice 
being frequently a 0 to ignorance, ſome AY 


| - ſettled there. 


- Thoſe Spaniards, wha i in 1696, had formed an eſta 
bliſhment at the bay of Penſacola-upon the borders of 
Lombana, were at leaſt happier in their choice of ſitu- 
ation. The foil was ſuſceptible of culture; and there 
was a road, which had K B. been a little deeper at its en- 
trance, might have been thought a good one, if the beſt 


ſhips that arrived there had not ſoon been worm- eaten. 
Theſe five colonies, ſcattered over a ſpace ſufficient 


to have formed a great kingdom, did not contain more 
than three thouſand inhabitants, every one poorer and 
more indolent than another. They were all ſupported 
dy the produce of their eattle. The hides they fold at 
the Havannah, and the proviſions with which they ſerv- 
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ed their garriſon, whoſe pay amounted to 7 50,000 
ſivres , enabled them to purchaſe cloths, and whatever 


elle their ſoil did not furniſh, Notwithſtanding the mi- 


ſerable ſtate in whieh they had been left by the mother - 


wif the greateſt part of them choſe to go to Cuba 
whe Jorida was ceded to England by the treaty of 
1763. This acquiſition, therefore, was no more than 


a deſert ; yet ſtill it was ſome advantage to have got rid of 


a number of lazy, indolent, and diſaffected inhabitants. 

Great Britain was pleaſed with the proſpect of peo - 
pling a vaſt province, whoſe limits have been extended 
even to the Miſſiſippi, by the ceſſion France has made 


of part of Louiſiana. The better to fulfil her project, 


ſhe has divided it into two governments, under the 
names of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, 3 

The Engliſh had long been defirous of eſtabliſhing 
themſelves in that part of the continent, in order to o- 
pen a free and eaſy communication with the wealthieft 
colonies of Spam. At firſt they had no other view but 
in the profits ariſing from a contraband trade. But, an 
advantage ſo. precarious and momentary, was not an ob- 
ject of ſufficient importance, nor any way ſuitable to 


the ambition of a great power. Cultivation alone can 


render the conqueſts of an induſtrious people flouriſhing. 
Senſible of this the Engliſh gave every encouragement 
to promote culture in the fineſt part of their dominions. 


In one year, 1769, the parliament voted no leſs than 


205,875 livres * for the two Floridas. Here, at leaſt, 
the mother for ſome time adminiſters nouriſhment to 
her new-born children; whereas, in other nations, the 
government fucks and exhauſts at the ſame time the milk 
vf the mother country, and the blood of the colonies. 


Ir is not eaſy to foreſee to what degre | 
of ſplendor this indulgence, with time and 22 
good management, may raiſe the Flori- Fol, ti; 
das. Appearances, however are high- 8 
ly promifing. e air is healthy, and * Flows 
the ſoil fit for every Kind of grain. 4 %% 
Their firſt trials of rice, cotton, and indi- 7 4 
go, were attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that n 
the number of coloniſts was greatly increaſed by it. 

* 32,8121, 10s. od. 7 9,007h. os 75d. 
Vox. VI. They 
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They pour in from the neighbeuring provinces, the mo- 
ther-country, and all the Proteſtant dominions in Eu- 


rope. How greatly might this population be encreaſ- 


ed, if the ſovereigns of North America would depart 
from the maxims they have uniformly purſued, and 
awould condeſcend to inter-marriages with Indian fami- 
lies? And for what reaſon ſhould this method of civili- 
2 ing the ſavage tribes, which has been ſo ſucceſsfully em- 

loyed by the moſt enlightened politicians, be rejected 
by a free people, who, from their principles, muſt admit 
a greater equality than other nations? Would the 


Engliſh, then, be ſtill reduced to the cruel alternative of 
ſeeing their corps burned, and their labourers maſſacred, 


or of perſecuting without intermiſſion, and extermina- 
ting without pity, thoſe wandering hords of ſavages ? 
Surely-a + generous ration, which has made ſuch great 


. and ſuch continued efforts to reign without a rival over 


this vaſt tract of the new world, ſhould prefer a hu- 
mane and infallible method of diſarming the only enemy 


that remains to diſturb her tranquility, to ſanguinary 


and inglorious hoſtilities ! 

The Engliſh flatter themſelves, that, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of theſe alliances, they. ſhall ſoon be freed from 
the little interruption that remains. It is the fate of 


Javage nations, ſay they, to waſte away in proportion 


as the people of civilized ſtates come to ſettle among 
them. Unable to ſubmit to the labour of cultivation, 
and failing of their uſual ſubſiſtence from the chace, 
they are reduced to the neceſſity of abandoning all 
thoſe tracts of lands which induſtry and activity have 
undertaken to clear. This is actually the caſe with all 
the natives bordering on the European ſettlements, 


They keep daily retiring farther into the woods; they 


fall back upon the Aſſenipouals and . Hudſon's bay, 
where they mult neceſſarily encroach upon each other, 


and, in a ſhort time, muſt periſh for want of ſubſiſtence, 


But, before this total deſtruction is brought about, 
events of a very ſerious nature may occur, We have 
not yet forgot the generous Pondiack. That formi- 
dable warrior had broke with the Engliſh in 1762. 
Major Roberts, who was employed to reconcile him, 


_ nt him a preſent of brandy. Some Iroquois, wko 


© wete 
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were ſtanding round their chief, ſhuddered at the ſight 


of this liquor. Not doubting that it was poiſoned, 
they inſiſted that he ſhould not accept ſo ſuſpicious a 
preſent. How can it be, ſaid their leader, that a man, 
avho knows my efleem for him, and the fignal ſervices I 
have done him, ſhould entertain a thought of taking away 
my life ? Saying this, he received and drank the brandy 
with a confidence equal to that of the moſt renowned 
hero of antiquity.* _ | | 

By many inſtances of magnanimity fimilar to this, the 
eyes of the ſavage nations had all been fixed upoi 
Pondiack. His defign was to unite them in a body for 
the defence of their lands and independence. Several 
unfortunate circumſtances: concurred to defeat this 
grand project; but it my be reſumed, and it is, very 
poſſible that it may ſucceed. Should this be the caſe; 
the Engliſh will be under a neceſſity of protecting their 
frontier againſt an enemy, that hath none of thoſe ex- 
pences to ſuſtain, or evils to dread, which war brings 
with it among civilized nations; and will find the ad- 
vantages they have promiſed themſelves from conqueſts, 
made at the expence of ſo much treaſure and ſo:much 
_— conſiderably retarded, at leaſt, if not entirely 
cut oft. Me 


Tat two Floridas, part of Eouifans, p., 


and all Canada, obtained at the ſame æra, Ho Britih 
either by conqueſt or treaty, have rendered ie 


the Engliſh maſters of all that ſpace, which Vor 
extends from the river St Lawrence to the 17 ar bet 
Miſſifippi; ſo that, without reckoning Hud 


ſon's bay, Newfoundland, and the other iſlands of 


North-America, they are in poſſeſſion of the molt ex- 
tenſive empire that ever was formed upon the face of 
the globe. This vaſt territory is divided from north to 
ſouth by a chain of high mountains, which alternate! y 
receding from, and approaching the coaft, leave be- 
tween them and the ocean a rich tract of land of a hun- 
dred and fifty, two hundred, and ſometimes three hun- 
dred miles in breadth. Beyond theſe Apalachian moun- 
tains is an immenſe deſert, into which ſome travellers - 
have ventured as far as eight hundred league, without 


F 2 finding 
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finding an end to it. It is ſuppoſed that the rivers at 
the extremity of theſe uncultivated regions fall into the 
South-Sca. If this conjecture, which is not deſtitute 
of probability, ſhould be confirmed by experience, Eng- 
land would unite in her colonies all the branches of 
communication and commerce of the new world. By 
her territories extending from one American ſea to the 
other, ſhe may be ſaid to join the four quarters of the 
world. From all her European ports, from all her A. 
frican ſettlements, ſhe freights and . ſends out ſhips to 
the new world. From her maritime ſettlements in the 
eaſt ſhe would have a direct channel to the Weſt-In. 
dies, by the Pacific ocean. She would diſcover thoſe 
ſlips of land or branches of the ſea, the iſthmus or the 
ſtreight, which hes between the northern extremities 
of Afia and America. By the vaſt extent of her colo- 
nies ſhe would have in her own power all the avenues 
of trade, and would ſecure all the advantages of it by 
her numerous fleets. Perhaps, by having the empire 
of all the ſeas, ſhe might aſpire to the fu remacy of 
both worlds. But it is not in the deſtiny of any/fangle 
nation to attain ſuch a pitch of greatneſs. Is then ex- 
tent of dominion ſo flattering an object, when conqueſts 
are made only to be loſt again ? Let the Romans ſpeak! 
Does it conſtitute power, to poſſeſs ſuch a ſhare of the 
globe, that ſome part ſhall always be enhghtened by the 
rays of the ſun, if, while we reign in one world, we 
are to languiſh in obſcurity in the cher? Let the Spa- 
niards anſwer! | | | 
The Engliſh will be happy, if they can preſerve, b 
the means of culture and navigation, an empire, which 
mult ever be found too extenſive, when xt cannot be 
maintained without bloodſhed. But as this is the price 
which ambition muſt always pay for the ſucceſs of its 
enterprizes, it 1s by commerce alone that conqueſts can 
become valuable to a maritime power. Never did war 
procure, for any conqueror, a territory more improve- 
able, by human induſtry, than that of the northern con- 
tinent of America. Although the land in general is ſo 
low near the ſea, that, in many parts, it is ſcarcel 
diſtinguiſhable from the top of the main-maſt, even al- 
ter mooring in fourteen fathom, yet the coalt * 
. * caly 
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eaſy of acceſs, becauſe the depth - diminiſhes inſenſibly 


as you advance. From this circumitance, it is eaſy to 
determine exactly by the line the diſtance of the main 
land. Beſides this, the mariner has another ſign, 
which is the appearance of trees, that, ſeeming to riſe 
out of the ſea, form an enchanting object to his view 
upon a ſhore, which preſents roads- and harbours, with- 
out number, for the reception and preſervation of ſhip 
The productions of the earth ariſe in great abundance 

from a ſoil newly cleared; but, in return, they are a 
long time in coming to maturity. Many plants are e- 
ven ſo late in flower, that the winter prevents their 
ripening; while, on our continent, both the fruit and 
the feed of them are gathered in a more northern lati- 
tude, What ſhould be the cauſe of this phenomenon? 
Before the arrival of the Europeans, the North Ameri- 
cans lived upon the produce of their hunting and fiſhe- 
ry, and left their lands totally uncultivated. The whole 
eountry was covered with woods and thickets Under 
the ſhade of theſe ' foreſts grew a multitude. of plants. 
The leaves, which fell every winter from the trees; 
formed a bed three or four inches thick.. 'Before thy 
damps had quite rotted this- ſpecies. of manure, tha 
fummer came on; and nature, left entirely to herſelf, 
continued heaping inceſſantly upon each other theſe ef- 
fects of her fertility. The plants buried under wet 
leaves, through which they with difficulty made their 
way in a long courſe of time, became accuſtomed to a. 
flow vegetation.. The force of culture has not yet been 
able to ſubdue this habit, fixed and confirmed by ages, 
nor have the diſpoſitions of nature given way to the 
jafluence of art. But this climate, fo long unknown 
or neglected by mankind, likewiſe preſents them with 
advantages, which ſupply the defects and ill conſe- 
quences of that omiſſion. 5 
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Noxrn-AuERIcAIproduoes almoſt all tb e 7 22 
3 are natives / of our climate. It OE. 1 
as alſo others peculiar to itſelf ; among + 
theſe are the ſugar maple, and the candle- Nor th 45 
berry-myrtle.. The candleberry myrtle is a 
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ſhrub which delights in a moiſt foil, and is, therefore, 
ſeldom found at any diſtance from the fea. Its ſeeds | 
are covered with a white powder, which looks like flour. 
When' they are gathered towards the end of autamy, | 
and put into botling water, there riſes a riſcous body, | 
which ſwims at the top, and 1s {ſkimmed off. As ſoon | 
as this is come to a conſiſtence, it is commonly of 3 
dirty green colour. To purify it, it is boiled a ſegond 
time, when it becomes tranſparent, and of an agreeable 
een. | 
This ſubſtance, which in quality and conſiſtence is x 
medium between tallow and wax, ſupplied the place of 
both to the firſt Europeans that landed in this country. 
The dearneſs of it has occaſioned it to be leſs uſed, is 
proportion as the number of domeſtic animals hath in- 
- creaſed. Nevertheleſs, as it burns ſlower than. tallow. 
is leſs ſubjet to melt, and has not that diſagreeable | 
ſmell; it ſtill obtains the preference, wherever it can be 
procured at a moderate prices. The property of giving 
light is, of all its. uſes, the leaft valuable, It ſerves to 
make excellent ſoap and plaiſters for wounds: It is even 
employed for the purpoſe of ſealing letters. The ſugar 
maple does not merit leſs attention than the candleber- 
ry myrtle, as may be conceived from its name. 
"This tree, whoſe nature it is to flouriſh by the ſide of 
ſtreams, or in marſhy places, grows to the height of 
an oak. In the month of March, an inciſion. of the 
depth of three or four inches is made in the lower part 
of the trunk. A pipe is put into the orifice, through 
which the juice that flows from it, is conveyed into 3 
veſſel placed to receive it. The young trees are ſo full 
of this liquor, that in half an hour they will fill a quart 
bottle. The old ones afford leſs, but of a much bettet 
quality. No more than one incifion, or two at moſt, can 
be made, without draining and weakening the tree. if 
three or four pipes are applied, it ſoon dies. 
I be ſap of this tree has naturally the flavour of 
honey, To xgeduoce it to ſugar, they evaporate it by 
fire, till it has acquired the conſiſtence of a thick ſy- 
rup. It is then poured inte moulds of earthen ware 
or bark of the birch-tree, The: ſyrup hardens — 
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cools, and becomes a red kind of ſugar, abmoſt tranſ- - 


parent, and pleaſant enough to the taſte, To give it 
2 whiteneſs, they ſomet imes mix up flour with it in the 
making; but this ingredient always changes the flavour 
of it, This kind of ſugar is uſed for the ſame purpoſes 
as that which is made from canes 3 but eighteen or 
twenty pounds of juice go to the making of one pound 
af ſugar, fo that it can be of no great uſe in trade, 
Honey is the ſugar of the ſavages on our heaths, and 
the maple is the ſugar of the ſavages of America. Na- 
ture every where abounds. with ſweets, and every where. 


with wonders. 1 


Autor the muſtitude of birds which in - ; PE: 
habit the foreſts of North America, there 3 2 m | 
is one extremely fingular in its kinds; this 5725 4 
is the humming bind, a ſpecies of which, on. oe ** 
account. of its ſmallneſa, is called by the "77 
French Pazſeau. meache, or the fiy-bird, Its beak is 
Jong and pointed like a needle ;- and its claws are not 
thicker than: @ common. pin. Upon ita head it has a 
Hack tuft of incomparable beauty. Its breaſt is of a 
roſe · colour, and its belly white as milk. The back, 
wings, and tail, are grey, bordered with ſilver; and 
ſtreaked with the brighteſt 'The down, which 
covers all the plumage of this little bird, gives it ſo de- 


licate a caſt, that it neſembles a velvet flower, whoſe 


beauty fades on the flighteft touch. | 
The ſpring is the only ſeaſon for this charming bird. 


Its neſt, perehed on the middle of a bough, is covered 


on the outſide with. a grey and greeniſh moſs, and on 
the infide lined with a very ſoft down gathered from 
yellow flowers, This neſt is half an inch in depth, and 
about an inch ia diameter. There are never found more 
than. two eggs-in. it, about the fize of the ſmalleſt peaſe. 
Many attempts have been made to rear the young ones; 
but they have neuer lived. more than three weeks or a 
nth at moſt. | 


The huraming-bird lives entirely en the juice of 


flowers, fluttering from one to another, like the bees. 
Sometimes. it. buries itſelf in the calix of the ie 
9 wers. 
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flowers. Its flight produces a buzzing noiſe like that 
of a ſpinning wheel. When it is tired, it lights upon 
the neareſt tree or ſtake; reſts a few minutes, and flies 
again to the flowers. Notwithſtanding its weakneſs, it 
does not appear timid; but will ſuffer a man to approach 
within eight or ten feet of it. e | 
Who would imagine, that ſo diminutive an animal 
could be malicious, paſſionate, and quarrelſome ? "Theſe 
birds are often ſeen fighting together with great fury 
and obſtinacy. The ſtrokes they give with their beak 
are ſo ſudden and ſo quick, that they are not diſtin- 
guiſhable by the eye. Their wings move with ſuch agi- 
lity, that they ſeem not to move at all. They are more 
heard than ſeen; and their noiſe reſembles. that of a 
ſparrow. . | ; _— 
Theſe little birds are all impatience. - When they 
come near a flower, if they find it faded and withered, 
they tear all the leaves aſunder. The precipitation 
with which they peck it, betrays, as it is ſaid, the rage 
with which they are animated. Towards the end of 
the ſummer, thouſands of flowers may be ſeen ftript of 
all their leaves by the fury of the humming birds. It 
may be doubted, however, whether this mark for re- 
ſentment is not rather an effect of hunger than of an un- 
neceſſarily deſtructive ĩnſtinct. 5 l 
North America was formerly devoured by inſects. 
As the air was not yet purified, nor the ground cleared, 
nor the woods cut down, nor the waters drained off, 
theſe little animals. deſtroyed, without oppoſition, all 
the productions of nature. None of them was uſefil 
to mankind. There is only one at preſent, which is 
the bee: But this is ſuppoſed to have been carried: from 
the old to the new world. The ſavages call it the 
Engliſh fly; and it 18 only found near the coaſts, 
Theſe circumſtances announce it to be of foreign ori- 
2 The bees fly, in numerous ſwarms through the 
oreſts of the new world. They increaſe every day. 
Their honey is employed to ſeveral uſes. Many perſons 
make it their food. The wax becomes daily a more 
conſiderable branch of trade. e l el 
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Tus bee is not the only preſent which ©, - f. 
Europe has had in her power to make to A- liſh 7 — 
merica. She has enriched her alſo with & 1 
breed of domeſtic animals ; for the ſavages 2 
bad none. Men, while they live at large, 3 
never bring any of the animal ſpecies under „ a 
their ſubjection. All the knowledge they „% 
have is how to deſtroy them, The tamin x 
of animals is always poſterior to the ſocial ſtate. The 
frit conqueſt of man is that which he makes of his =. 
equals, Till this fatal period of univerſal ſlavery, every | 
individual has been too much engaged about his own 
exiſtence, and his whole lifezhas been altogether employ- 
ed in the means of preſerving it. But ſo ſoon as one | 
part of mankind had reduced the other under ſubjection, | 
and the latter were obliged to labour for maſters, leiſure | 
was known for the firſt time upon earth. This leiſure 
was the parent of the arts, which perhaps have conſole 
J mankind for the loſs of their liberty. The taming 
animals, as well as all the other uſeful arts, was doubt- 
leſs one of the inventions of ſociety. 8 

Perhaps this is not the leaſt conſiderable atchievement 
of human induſtry, Poſhbly, of all others, it: has re- | 
quired the greateſt talents, the moſt time, and has ex- | 
poſed perſons to the greateſt dangers, For, in ſhort, | 
there have been found, in certain countries in America, f 
ſocieties and empires ſo far advanced, as. even to have 
attained the arts of luxury, where the apimals were not- 
withſtanding ſtill wild, though more difpoſed, by their | 
veakueſs or their inſtinct, to ſubmit to the yoke of mag 
than thoſe of our own country. There were alſo to be 1 
ken in America places where the animals had made | 
greater progreſs than man towards that ſtate of perfec» | 
tion and ſociety to which they were ealled by nature. 
They were ſuch as lived without a maſter. Man had : 
not ſubjected them by his threatning voice, the terrible | 
glance of his eye, or his hand always. ready to ſtrike. | 
He was a ſlave himſelf, and the animals were not yet | 
in that ſtate. The lard of nature, therefore, knew what 
lavery was, before the animals wete tamen. 
Whatever was the origin and. progreſs of the arts, 


whoſe ſucceſſion is too complicated for us eaſily to diſ- 


cover 
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cover how and in what order they ſpring from one ano. v. 
ther, America had not yet aſſociated beaſts with men in Wl th 
the labours of cultivation, when the Europeans carried WY to 
over thither in their ſhips ſeveral of our ſpecice of do- | 
meſtic animals. They have multiplied there prodigi. Wl uſ 
ouſly ; but all of them, excepting the hog, whoſe whole Wl i: 
merit conſiſts in fattening himſelf, have loſt much Wl 
of that ſtrength and ſize which they enjoyed in thoſe Wl pl 
countries from whence they were brought. The oxen, WM th 
horſes, and ſheep, have degenerated in the northern Bri- Mos 
tiſh colonies, though the particular kinds of each” had dr 
been choſen with great precaution. | | | 
Without doubt it is the chmate, and the nature of the 
air and the ſoil, which have prevented the ſueceſs of W'-" 
their tranſplantation. Theſe animals, as well as men, Wi 
were at firſt attacked by epidemical diſorders. If the ua 
contagion did not, as in men, affect the principles of et 
generation, ſeveral ſpecies of them, at leaſt, were with 
much difficulty reproduced. Each generation fell ſhort 
of the laſt; and as it happens to American plants in 
Europe, European cattle continually degenerated in 
America. Such is the law of climates, which wills every 
people, every ſpecies of animal and vegetable, to grow 
nd flouriſh in its native ſoil: The love of their own 
country ſeems ap ordinance of nature prefcribed to all 
| beings, like the deſire of preſerving their exiſtence. 


„ ͤ Por there are certain correſpondenciet 
—_— of climate, which form r to the- 
a 1int; Zeneral rule againſt tranſporting animals 
North 4. and plants. When the Engliſh firſt landed 
rere, the North American continent, the Wall 
the En- 9 dering inhabitants of thoſe deſolate regions 
72 had ſcarcely arrived at the cultivation of a 
Se ' ſmall quantity of maize. This ſpecies of 
corn, at that time unknown in Europe, was the only 
one known in the new world. The culture of it was 
by no means difficult, The ſavages contented them- 
ſelves with taking off the turf, making a few holes in 
the grourd with a ftick, and throwing into each of 
them a ſingle grain, whicii produced two hundred and 
fifty, or three hundred The method of prepari * 
45 | ot 
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"I was equally ſimple. They pounded it in, a 
wooden or ſtone mortar, and made it into a paſte, which 
they baked under embers They often ate it boiled, or 
toaſted merely up the coals. , | | | R 

The maize ha fnany alvantages. Its leaves are very 
\(-ful in feeding cattle; a circumſtance of the greateſt 
importance in countries where there are very few mea- 
lows. A hungry, tight, ſandy foil, agrees beſt with this 
plant. The feed me} be frozen in the 1 5 two or 
three times, without impairing the harveſt. . In ſhort, it is 
of ll plante-ne one that is leaſt injured by the exceſs of 
4-04.7þ497 Moiſture. e 

ſc cauſes, which introduced the cultivation of it 
to that part of the world, induced the Engliſh to pre- 
ſcrve and even promote it in their ſettlements. They 
ſold it to Portugal, to South America, and the ſugar 
iſlands, and had ſufficient for their own uſe. They did 
rot, however, neglect to anrich their plantations with 
European grains, all of which ſucceeded, though not ſo 
ſhort perfectly as in their native foil. With the ſuperfluity 
of their harveſts, the produce of their herds, and the 
1 in clearing of the foreſts, the coloniſts formed a trade 


vith all the wealthieſt and moſt populous provinces of 


very 
rrow the new world. 
2 The mother country, finding that her northern co- 


> all onies had ſupplanted her in her trade with South Ame- 
ca, and fearing that they would ſoon become her ri- 
vals, even in Europe, at all the markets for ſalt and 


ncies Neorn, endeavoured to divert their induſtry to objects 
the hat might be more uſeful to her. She wanted neither 
ima I notives nor means to bring about this purpoſe, and had 
ded oon an opportunity of carrying it into execution. 

wall 


Tar greateſt part of the pitch and tar the , . 
Engliſh wanted for their fleet, uſed to be 109 2 # 
turniſhed by Sweden. In 1703, that pow- glifh find 


8 of 

* er was ſo blind to its true intereſt, as to lay 45 N ee. 

- was eis important branch of commerce under 2 of | * * 
bem. che reſtrictions of an excluſive patent. A ving ; ir 
es in adden and unnatural increaſe of price was a . 
h of he firſt effect of this monopoly. Eogland, from _— 
Nt er dende of d Wie r es 
ng it 4 3 X22 enen © Swedes, 
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Swedes, encouraged, by conſiderable premiums, the in. 
Portation of all ſorts of naval figres which North Ame: 
- Fica could furniſh © a 17: 

Theſe rewards did not immediately produce the &, 


kect that was expected from then. A bloody war, m. © 
Bing in each of the four quartes of the world all u of 
once, prevented both the. mother country and the cols. WM p 
nies from giving to this infant revelation of commerce ne 
the attention which it merited. The northern nations of 
whoſe intereſts were all equally concerned, taking thy Wl di 
ination, which was only occafioned by the "rey of 4 Bil pr 
war, for an abſolute proof of inability, though, 10 
might, without danger, lay evety reſtrictive clauſe'upd Ml «1 
the exportation of marine ſtores, that could contribute an 
to enhance the price of them. For this end, they en WM na. 
tered into mutual engagements, which were made pu WW Va 
blic in 118, a time when all the maritime powers ein 
felt the effects of a war that had continued fourteen tio 

| | ſub 


years. (70 | 
E England was alarmed by ſo odious a convention. Shi 
diſpatched to America men of ſufficient ability to tots 
vince the inhabitants, how neceſſary it was for them ti 
alſiſt the views of the mother country, and of ſufficient 
experience to direct their firſt attempts towards gre 
objects, without making them paſs through thoſe mi 
nute details, which quickly extin an ardour that 
excited with difficulty. In a very ſhort time, ſuch quan: 
tities of pitch, tar, turpentine, yards, and maſts, wen 
brought into the harbours of Great Britain, that ſhe wt 
enabled to ſupply the nations around her.. 
The Britiſh government was blinded by this ſuddet 
ſucceſs. The 18 of the naval ſtores furniſhed by 
the colonies, in compariſon of thoſe which were brought 
from the Baltic, gave them an advantage, which ſeem: 
ed-to inſure a conſtant preference. Upon this the mi 
-niſtry concluded that the bounties' might be withdraw 
But they had not taken into their calculation the di 
ference of freight, which was entirely in favour of thei 
"rivals. A total ſtop enſued in this branch of trade, ant 
made them ſenſible of their error. In 1729, they ef 
ved the bounties; which, though they were not laid ſo 
high as formerly, were ſufficient to give to _— 
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American ſtores the greateſt ſuperiority; at leaſt in Eng- 
land; over thoſe of the northern natio s. 
The woods, though they oonſtituted the principal 
riches of the colonies, had hitherto eſcaped: the notice 
of the governors of the mother country. The produce 
of them had long been exported by the Engliſh'to Spain 
Portugal, and the different markets in the Mediterra- 
nean, where it was bought up for building and other 
uſes. As theſe traders did not᷑ take in return merchan- 
iſe ſufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
practice with the Hamburghers, and even the Dutch, 
to import on their bottoms the produce of the moſt fer- 
tile elimates in Europe. This double trade of export 
and carrying, had conſiderably augmented the Britiſh 
nacy. The parliament, being informed of this ad- 
vantage in the year 1722, immediately exempted the 
timber of the colonies from all thoſe duties of importa- 
tion, which Ruffian, Swediſh, and Daniſh timber are 
ſubject to. This firſt favour was followed: by a bounty, 
which, at the ſame time that it comprehended every ſpe- 
cies of wood in general, was principally calculated for 
thoſe which are employed in ſhip-building. An advan- 
tage, fo conſiderable in itſelf, would have been g 
improved, if the colonies had built, among them fel ves, 
veſſels proper for tranſporting cargoes of fueh weight? 
if they had made wood-yards, from which they might 
tave Fartifiiedcommplcte freights;' and, finally, if they 
had aboliſhed' the cuſtom o 3 in the ſpring the 
leaves which had fallen in the preceding autumn. TI 
fooliſh practiee deſtroys all the young trees that are be- 
ginning in that ſeaſon to ſhoot out, and leaves only the 
old ones, which are too rotten for ue. Every body 
knows, that veſſels conſtructed in America, or with A. 
merican materials, laſt buti a very ſhort time. This in- 
convenience may ariſe from ſeveral cauſes ; but that 
which has juſt been mentioned, merits the greater atten 
tion, as it may be eaſily remedied. Beſides timber and 
maſts for ſhips, America is capable of furniſhing like- 
3 ſails and rigging, by the cultivation of hemp and 
The French Proteſtants, who, when driven from their. 
country by a victorious, but a bigotted ꝓrinee, carried 
Vor. VI - | G their 
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their national induſtry every where into the countries of 
his enemies, and taught England the value of two com: 
modities of the utmoſt importance to a maritime power, 
Both flax and hemp were | cultivated with ſome ſucceſ 
in Scotland and Ireland. Yet the manufactures of the 
nation were chiefly ſupplied with both from Ruſſia. To 
put a ſtop to this foreign importation, it was propoſed to 
_ g-ant a bounty to North America of 135 livres , for 
every ton of theſe articles. But habit, which is an ene- 
my to all novelties, however uſeful, prevented the colo- 
niſts at firſt from b ing allured by this bait. They are 
= at laſt reconciled to it; and the produce of their flax 
| © and hemp ſerves to keep at home a conſiderable part of 


45,000,000 |, which went annually out of Great Bri- 
tain for the purchaſe of foreign linens. It: may, per- 
haps, in time be improved ſo far as. to be equal to the 
whole demand of the kingdom, and even to ſupplant 
other nations in all the markets. A. ſoil entirely treſh, 
| which coſts / nothing, does not ſtand in need of manure, 
tl | s interſected by navigable rivers, and may be. cultivated 
__ by ſlaves, affords ground for immenſe expectations. To 
" the timber and canvas requiſite for ſhipping, we have yet 
\ to add iron. The northern parts of America furniſh 
this commodity, to aſſiſt in acquiring the gold and ſil- 
ver which ſo abundantly flow in the ſouthern.1 
Fnvl 1 Tunis moſt uſeful of metals, ſo neceſſary 
an to mankind, was unknown to the Ameri- 
x. ve cans, till the Europeans taught {them the 
get 15 3 moſt fatal uſes. of it, that of making wea- 
11 6055 pons. The Engliſh themſelves long neglect- 
ne ſtcag. ed the iron mines, which nature had laviſ- 
ed on the continent, where they were ſettled. That 
channel of wealth had been diverted from the mother 
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ion; which would have been fatal to. their intereſts. 
At length the government took the firſt ſtep towards a 
right conduct. The importation of American iron into 
the port of London was granted, duty-free; but, at che 
ſame time, it was forbid to be carried to any other ports, 
or even more than ten miles in land. This whimſical 
reſtriction continued till 1757. At that time, the ge- 
neral voice of the people called upon the parliament to 
repeal an erdinance ſo manifeſtly contrary to every prin- 
ciple of public utility, and to extend to the whole king- 


dom a privilege which had been granted excluſively to 


the capital. | 
Though nothing could be more 'reaſonable ghan this 
demand, it met with the ſtrongeſt oppoſition. '- Combi-- 
nations of intereſted individuals were formed to repre- 
ſent, that the hundred and nine forges wrought in Eng- 
land, not reckoning thoſe of Scotland, produced annu- 
ally eighteen a of iron, and employed a 
great number of able workmen; that the mines, which 
were inexhauſtible, would have ſupplied a much greater 
quantity, had not a perpetual apprehenſion prevailed, 
that the duties on American iron would be taken off; 
that the iron works carried on in England conſumed an- 
nually one hundred and ninety- eight thouſand cords of 
underwood, and that thoſe woods furniſhed, moreover, 
bark for the tanneries, and materials for ſhip building; 
and that the American iron, not being proper for ſteel, 
tor making ſharp inſtruments, or many of the utenſils of 
navigation, would contribute very little to leſſen the im- 
portation from: abroad, and would have no other effect 
than that of putting a ſtop to the forges of Great Bri- 
tmn. 30 Wet wr N 


Theſe groundleſs repreſentations had noi weight with 


the parliament, who ſaw clearly that, unleſs the price of 


the original materials could be leſſened, the nation would 
oon loſe the numberleſs manufactures of iron and ſteel, 
by which it had ſo long been enriched ; and that there 
was no time to be loſt in putting a ſtop to the progreſs 
other nations, by their induſtry, had made in it. It 
as therefore reſolved, that the free importation of iron 
from America, ſhould be permitted in all the ports of 
England, This prudent reſolution was accompanied wit 
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an act of juſtice. The proprietors of coppices were, by 
a ſtatute of Henry the Eight, forbidden to clear their 
lands. The parliament tonk off this prohibition, and 
left them at liberty to make ſuch uſe of their eſtates ag 
they ſhould think proper. | * I854 Tha 
Previous to theſe regulations, Great Britain uſed tq 
pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, 
10, ooo, oco livres for the iron ſhe purchaſed of them, 
This tribute is greatly leſſened, and will continually de- 
creaſe. The ore is found in ſuch quantities in America, 
and is ſo eaſily ſeparated from the ground, that the Eng- 
liſh do not deſpair of having it in their power to furniſh 
Portugal, Turky, Africa, the Eaſt Indies, and every 
country in the world with which they have any commer. 
cial connections. TH THE 1 
Perhaps, the Engliſh may be too ſanguine in their re. 
_ preſentations of the advantages they expect from fo mg- 
ny articles of importance to their navy. But it is ſuf- 
_ ficient for them, if, by the aſſiſtance of their colonies, 


they can free themſelves from that dependence in which 


the northern powers of Europe haye hitherto kept 
them, with regard to the equipment of their fleets. For- 
merly their operations might have been prevented, or at 
leaſt interrupted, by a refuſal of the neceſſary materials, 
From this time nothing will be able to check their na- 
tural ardour for the empire of the ſea, which alone can 
inſure to them the empire of the new world, 


Hy. nd object, by forming a free, indepen- 
Bk | nt navy, ſuperior to that of every. other 
ad 4 $3935 nation, England has adopted every meaſure 
lk from that can contribute to herenjoyment of this 
North A. ſpecies of conqueſt ſhe has made in Amen» 
„ leſs by the force of her arms than of her 
CELTS induſtry. By bounties judiciouſly beſtowed, 
ſhe has ſucceeded ſo far as to draw annually from that 
country twenty million weight of pot-aſhes, The greats 
el progreſs has been made in the cultivation of rice, in- 
digo, and tobacco. In proportion as the ſettlements, 
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Arrzx having paved the Bay to that 
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from their natural tendency, ſtretched forth towards the 
ſouth, freſh. projects and enterprizes, ſuitable to the na- 
ture of the foil, ſuggeſted themſelyes. In the tempe- 
rate and in the hot climates, the ſeveral productions 
were expected, which neceſſarily reward the labours of 
the cultivator. Wine was the only article that feemed | 
to be wanting to the new hemiſphere.;.ang the Engliſh, 
who have none in Europe, were eager to produce ſome 
m ode dt at RIES | 
Upon that immenſe continent the Engliſh are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of, are found prodigious quantities of w'id vines, 
which bear grapes, differing in colour, ſize, and quanti- 
ty, but all of a ſour and diſagreeable flavour. It was 
ſuppoſed that good management would give theſe plants 
that perfection, which unaſſiſted nature had denied them; 
and French vine - dreſſers were invited into a country, 
where neither public nor private impoſitions took away 
their inclinatioa to labour, by depriving them of the 
fruits of their induſtry. The repeated experiments they 
made both with American and European plants, were 
all equally unſucceſsful. The juice of the grape was 
too watery, too weak, and almoſt impoſſible to be pre- 
erved in a hot climate. The country was too full of 
woods, which attract and confine the moiſt and hot va- 
pours; the ſeaſons were too unſettled, and the inſects 
too numerous near the foreſts, tg ſuffer a production to 
c pand and proſper, of which the Engliſh, and all other 
4 nations who have it not, are ſo ambitious. The time 
will come, perhaps, though it will be long, when their 


8 colonies will furnyſh them with a beverage, which they 
gre envy WA CAM from France, repining inwardly that 
"this they are obliged to contribute towards enriching a rival, 
27 om 7 are anxious to ruin. This diſpofition is 
Ther cruel, England has other more gentle and more honour- 
_ able means of attaining that proſperity ſhe is ambitious 
2 of, Her emulation may be better and more uſefully 
-reats exerted on an article:now cultivated in each of the four 
4 A quarters of the globe ; this is filk! the work of that 
Pra little worm, which clothes mankind with the leaves of 
trees digeſted in its entrails ; filk! that double prodigy 

| of nature and of art... © : 5 
_ A very conſiderable ſum of money is annually export- 
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ed from Great Britain for the purchaſe of this rich pro- 
duction; Which gave” rife, about thirty years ago, ton 
plan for obtaining filk from Carolina; the mildneſs of 
the climate, and the great abundance of mulberry- trees, 
ſeemed favourabje to the project. Some attempts made 
by the government to attract ſome Switzers into the co- 
lony, were more ſuccefsful than could have been expect - 
ed, Yet the progreſs of this branch of trade has not 
been anfwerable'to ſo promiſing a beginning. The blame 
has been laid on the inhabitants of the colony, who buying 
only negroe men, from whom they received an immediate 
and certain profit, neglected to have women, ' who, with 
their children, might have been employed in bringin 
up filk-worms, an occupation fuitable to the e 
: of tha ſex, and to the tendereſt age. But it ought to 
have been conſidered, that men, coming from another 
hemiſphere into a rude uncultivated country, would ap- 
y their firſt care to the cultivatiom of eſculent plants, 
breeding cattle, and the toils of immediate neceſſity. 
This is the natural and conftant proceeding of well go- 
verned ſtates. From agriculture, which is the fource of 
population, they riſe to the arts of luxury; and the arts 


of luxury nouriſh commerce, which is the child of indu- 1 
ſtry, and father of wealth. The time is, perhaps, come, Wl mig 
When the Engliſh may employ whole colonies in the Wh was 
cultivation of filk. This is, at leaft, the national opt- the 
nion. On the 18th of April 1769, the parliament Wi and 
granted a bounty of 25 per cent. for ſeven years, on all Wi adv 
wou 


raw ſilks ez from the colonies; a bounty of 20 
per cent. for ſeven years following, and, for ſeven years POP 
after that, a bounty of 15 per cent. If this tk, i 
ment produces ſuch improvements as may reaſonably 
expected from it, the next ſtep undoubtedly will be the leſs 
cultivation of cotton and olive trees, which ſeem parti- hic 
cularly 4dapted to the climate and foil of the Englih WW that 
- colomes. There are not, perhaps, any rich brag tuna 
tions either in Europe or Afia, but what may be tran{- WW fyra: 
planted and cultivated with ſucceſs on the vaſt cotti- WW retu. 
nent of North America, as ſoon as population ſhall have whic 
provided hands in proportion to the extent and fertility WW an e 
of ſo rich a territory. The great object of the mother WW coul 
country at preſent is the peopling of her colonies. 
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ro- Tux firſt perſons who landed ip this de- IWhat kij 
0 U ſert and ſavage region, were Engliſumen, ad | 
of who had been perfecuted at home or their of men 43 
be England 
ces, civil and religious opinions, 
ade WY It was not to be expected that this firſt 2 4 
co- emigration would be attended with impor- a4 
cc tant conſequences. The inhabitants of ee, 
not Great Britain are ſo ſtrong attached to 5 
me their native foil, that nothing leſs {5 civil Wife, 32 
ing wars or revolutions can induce tho e ee Who 
ate have any property, character, or induſtry, to a change 
1th of climate and country ; For which reaſon, the re- eſta- 
in bliſhment of public tranquility in Europe was likely to 
ich put an inſurmountable bar to the progreſs of een 
to cultivation. 
her Add to this, that the Ey glith, high naturally dot! 
ap- Wl tive, ambitious, and caterprifing, were ill adapted 1 the 
nts, buſineſs of clearing the grounds. Accuſtomed to a quiet 
ty. lifs, eaſe, and many conveniencies, nothing but the en- 
go- thuſiaſm of religion or politics could fupport them un- 
eof der the labours, miſeries, wants, and calamities infepar- : 
arts able from new fache on 1 * 17 
du- It is further t d, that, though E 1 
me, might have been able to 1 ths . diffic 
the vas got a, defireable obſect for her. Without Sch. 
pi- the founding of colonies, 4 5 27 them flouriſhing, 
ent and enriching herſelf with their productions, was an 
all advantageous roſpect to her; but thoſe advantages 
20 would be Gs purchaſed at the expence of ber own | 
ears population, ; (] 
e- appily for ker, the intoleränt and def x pi, 
be that ſwayed moſt \ countries of rope forced number- 
the Wl les victims tö take ref enen an unchltiyated tract, 
rti- which, in its Rate of de eden, eme to implore 
5 that afliſtance for itſelf- which it offered to the unfor- 


tunate. Theſe men, who had eſcaped from the rod . 


anſ⸗ tyranny, in croffing the ſeas, abandoned all ho | 
FL Re 8 S ever to a are f 
1ave an 


which at the ſame ti affarde them an af vlum, 
an cafy” and a quiet r ler Their oe fortune 


| could not remain for ever Unktowh, Nulfitudes 2 | 
ed from (events PTY. to, FINK of it, Nar has this 
eagerneſs 
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eagerneſs abated, particularly in Germany, where Nas: 
ture produces men for the purpoſes. either of conquer; 


ing or cultivating the earth: It will even increaſę. The gr 
advantage granted to emigrants, throughout the Bri. th 
tiſh dominions, of being naturalized by a reſidence of * 
ſeven years in the colonies, ſufficiently warrants this WW * 
e oa xi. amd. 15 2 
While tyranny, and perſecution were deſtroying po- 85 
pulation in Europe, Britiſh America was beginning to ki 
be peopled with three ſorts of inhabitants. The fir of 
dals conſiſts of freemen, It is the moſt numerous; but Will ©: 
hitherto it has viſibly degenerated. The Creoles, in ge- _ 
neral, though habituated to the climate from their cra- * 
dle, are not ſo robuſt and fit for labour, nor ſo powerful L 
in war, as the Europeans; whether it be that they have * 
not. the improvements of education, or that they are, 8 
ie In that foreign clime the mind is 
enervated as well as the tad” el with a quicknelz 8 
and early penetration, it eaſily apprehends, but wants 
ſteadineſs, and is not uſed to continued thought. It muſt — 
be a matter of aſtoniſhment to find, that America has Pe 
not yet produced a gopd poet, an able mathematician, Wl . 
or 4 man of genius in any fingle art or ſcience, | They ne 
E in general, a readindds for acquiring the know: Wl © 
edge of every art. or ſcience; but not one of them ſheys 
any deciſive talent for one in particular, More early ad- ſo 
vanced at firſt, and arriving at a ſtate of maturity ſoon- 
er than we do, they are much behind us in the latter BY „n 
part of life. n 
Ferhaps, it will be faid,; that.their. population is wot Wl . 
very; numerous, in comparison with that of all Europe BY an 
together; that they want aids, -maſters, models, inſtru- WY a. 
ments, emulation in the arts and iences; that educa- Mw 
tion with them is too much neg le&ed, gr too little im- mul 
proved. But we may obſerve, that, in proportion, we, ih ©" 
lee more perſons in America,vf good birth, of an caly, BY de. 
competent and independent fortune, with a greater hare I v 
of leiſure, and of other, means, of improving their 'natu Wl 
ral abilities, than are oun in Europe, where exen the WW i 
very method of training up youth is often repugnant to, den 
the progreſs and unfolding of reaſon and genius. Is it, bou 


poſſible, that, although the Creoles, educate n 
x: | 8 
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have every one of them good ſenſe, or, at leaſt, the 


moſt part of them, yet not one ſhould have ariſen to an 
great degree of perfection in the ſligheſt purſuit; an 
that, among ſuch as have ſtaid in their own country, no 


one has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a confirmed ſupenority. ' 


in thoſe talents which lead to fame? Has nature then 
puniſhed them for having croſſed the ocean ? Are they a 
race of people degenerated by tranſplanting, by growth, 
and by mixture? Will not time be able to allicaila 

them to the nature of their climate? Let us beware 


af pronouncing on futurity, before we have the expe· 


rience of ſeveral centuries. Let us wait till a more 


ample burſt of light has ſhone over the new hemiſphere, 


Let us wait till education may have corrected the inſur- 
mountable tendency of the climate towards the ener- 
vating pleaſures of and ſenſuality. Perhaps, we 
ſhall then ſee that America is propitious to genius, and 
the arts that give birth to peace and. ſociety. A new 
Olympus, an Arcadia, an Ath | 
produce, perhaps, on the continent, or in the Archi- 
pelago that ſurrounds it, another Homer, a i- 
tus, and eſpecially, an Anacreon. Perhaps, another 
Newton is to ariſe in New Britain. From Britiſh A- 
meriea, without doubt, will proceed the firlt rays of 
the ſeiences, if they are ever to break through a ſky 
ſo long clouded. By @ ſingular vith 

old world, in which the arts have travelled from the, 


ſouth towards the north, in the new one, the north 


will be found to enlighten the ſouthern parts. Let the 
Engliſh clear the ground, purify the air, alter the, cli- 


mate, improve nature, and a new univerſe will ariſe 


out of their hands, for the glory and benefit of hu- 
manity, But it is neceſſary that they ſhould take ſteps 


| and laudable means, to form a population ſit for the 


creation of a new world. This is what they have not 
yet done, : 


The ſecond elaſs of their coloniſts 8 formedy com- | 


poſed of malefactors, which the mother country con- 
demned to be tranſported to America, and who were 


bound to a ſervitude of ſeyen/ or fourteen years to the 


planters, who lad purchaſed. them out of the hands of 
| 2 I juſtice. 


ens, a new Greece, will 


ngular contraſt with the 
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juſtice. There is an univerſal diſguſt againſt theſe cor. 
rupt men, always diſpoſed to commit freſh crimes, | '' 
Theſe have been replaced by indigent perſons, whom 
the impoſſibility of ſubſiſting in Europe has driven into 
the new world. Having embarked without being able 
to pay for their paſſage, theſe wretches are at the dif- 
pol of their captain, who ſells them to whom he ples. 
es. | : 

This ſort of ſlavery is for a longer or ſhorter time; 
but it can never exceed eight' years. If among theſe 
emigrants there are any who are not of age, their ſer- 


vitude laſts till they arrive at that period, which is fix- 


ed at twenty-one for the boys, and eighteen for the 
gn.” fo 9 

None of thoſe who are indented, are allowed to mar. 
ry without the approbation of their maſter, who ſets 
what price he chuſes on his conſent. If any one of them 
runs away, and is retaken, he is to ſerve a week for 


each day's abſence, a month for every week, and fix 


months for one. 'The proprietor who does not think 
proper to receive again one who has deſerted from his 
ſervice, may ſell him to whom he pleaſes ; but that is 
only for the term of his firſt contract. Beſides, neither 
the ſervice, nor the ſale, are in the leaſt diſgraceful, 
At the end of his ſervitude,” the contracted perſon en- 


joys all the privileges of a free citizen. With his free- 


dom, he receives from the maſter whom he has ſerved, 
either implements for huſbandry, or utenſils proper for 
his work. ta | üben 
But, with whatever appearance of juſtice this ſpecies 
of traffic may be coloured, the greateſt part of the 
ſtrangers, who go over to America under theſe condi- 
tions, would never ſet their foot on board a ſhip, if they 
were not inveigled away. Some «artful kidnappers from 
the fens of Holland, ſpread themſelves over the Palati- 
nate, Suabia, and the cantons of Germany, which are 
the beſt peopled, or leaſt happy. There they ſet forth, 
with raptures, the delights of the new world, and the 
fortunes eaſily acquired in that country. The ſimple 
men, ſeduced by theſe magnificent promiſes, blindly 
follow 'theſe infamous brokers engaged in this ſcanda- 
lous commerce, who deliver them over to factors at 
A | Amſterdam 
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Amiterdam or Rotterdam. Theſe, either in the pay of 
the Britiſh Government, or of Companies, who have un- 
dertaken to ſtock the colomes with propke, give a_gra- 
tuity to the men employed in this ſervice. Whole fami- 
lies are ſold, without their knowledge, to maſters at a 
diſtance, who impoſe the harder conditions upon them, 
as hunger and neceflity do not permit the ſufferers to give 
a refuſal; The, Engliſh form their ſupplies of men for huſ- 
bandry, as princes do for war; for. a purpoſe more uſeful 
and more humane, but by the ſame artifices. The de- 
ception is perpetually carried on in San by the at- 
tention paid to the ſuppreſſing of all correſpondence with 
America, which might unveil a myſtery of impoſture and 
iniquity, too well diſguiſed by the intereſted principles 
which gave riſe to it. it; 1. 42/3 d. 9 7 | 321 

But, in ſhort, there would not be ſo many dupes, if 
there were fewer victims. It is the oppreſſion of go- 
vernment which makes theſe chimerical ideas of for- 
tune be adopted by the .credulity of the people. Men, 
unfortunate in their private affairs, vagabonds, or con- 
temptible at home, having nothing worſe to fear in a. 
foreign climate, eaſily give themſelves up to the hope 
of a better lot. The means uſed to retain them in a 
country where chance has given them birth, are fit on- 
ly to excite, in them a defire to quit it. It is given out, 
that they are to be under the conſtant reſtraint of pro- 
hibitions, menaces, and puniſhments: Theſe do but ex- 
alperate them, and drive them to deſertion by the 
very forbiddance of it. They ſhould be attached by 
ſoothing means ; 1 fair expectations; whereas they 
are impriſoned, ani 5 97 Man, born free, is reſtrain- 
ed from attempting to exiſt in regions, where. heaven 
and earth offer him an aſylum., Tr has been thought 
better to ſtifle him in his cradle, than to let him ſeek for 
lis ſubſiſtance in ſome climate that is ready to give him 

ſuccour. It is not judged proper even to leave him the 
choice of his , burial- der de in policy! theſe 


are the effects of your laws! People, where then are your 
s? GAN An, ws! F. 15 8 - * 1 53 1 6 
. 24 enn nene 
Leit then N tales open to the nations 
de ſchemes that are formed vent ahete Bperty 7, out. 
ey be told, that, by 'a confpiracy, of the molt odious, 
3 e nature 
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potentates have all equally ſtrengthened "themſelves in 


Thoſe who never entertained any affection for you, are 


mity of wretchedneſs, one fingle refource remained for 
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mies; when humbled, by defeat, they held the command 


vitude of the people. If they choſe to kindle war, or 


racter © 


nature, certain powers have lately entered into an agree. 
ment, which muft deprive even deſpair itſelf of every re. 
ſource ? For thefe two centuties paſt, all the princes d 
Europe have been fabricating among them, in the ſecret 
receſſes of the cabinet, that long and heavy chain with 
which the people are encompaſted on every fide. At 
every negociation, freſh links were added to the chain fy 
artificially contrived. ' Wars tended not to make ftatey 
more extenſive, by ſabje&s more fubmiſfive, by gradual 
Iy ſubſtituting military government in lieu of the mil 
and gentle influence of laws and morality.. The ſever 


CB TO W292 © == » ww 


their tyranny by their conqueſts, or by their loſſes 
When they were victorious, Ar by their ar. 


by the miſery of their puſillanimous ſubje&s ; whether 
ambition made them competitors or adverſaries, they en- 
tered. into leagues or alliances, only to aggravate the fer. 


maintain peace, they were fure to turn to the advan- 
tage of their authority, either the raiſing or debaſing of 
their people. If they ceded a province, they exliaufted 
every other to recover it, in order to make_amends for 
their loſs. If they acquired a new one, the hauglitineſt 
they affected out of it, was the occaſion of cruelty and 
extortion within. They borrowed one of another, by 
turns, every art and invention, whether of peace or of 
war, that might concur ſometimes: to foment natural 
1 and rivalftup, ſometimes to obliterate the cha- 

the nations, ,as if there had been a tacit agree- 
ment among the . rulers to ſubject the nations, one by 
means of another, to.the tifm they had conſtantly 
been preparing for them. Ve people, who all groan 
more or leſs ſecretly, doubt not of your condition. 


come now not ta have any fear of you. In the extre- 


vou; that of eſcape and emigration. | Even that has 
been ſhut againſt ou. A dat, 
Princes have agreed among themſclves to reſtore to 


one another, not only deſerters, who, for the moſt part, 
are inliſted by compulſion or by fraud, and have a goo 
b B right 


— 
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right to eſcape z not only rogues, who in reality ought 
not to find a refuge any where; but indifferently all 
their ſubje&s, whatever mãy be the motive that obliged 
them to quit their county. 1 
Thus all you unhappy labourers, who find neither 
ſubſiſtence nor work in your own countries, after they 
have been ravaged and rendered barren by the exactions 
of finance; thus ye die, where ye had the misfortune to 
be born; ye have no refuge but under ground, All ye 
artiſts and workmen of every ſpecies, haraſſed by mono- - 
poliſts, who are refuſed the right of working at your 
own free diſpoſal, without having purchaſed the pri- 
vileges of your calling: Ye who are kept for your 
whole life in the work-ſhop, for the purpoſe of enrich-' 
ing a privileged factor: Ve whom à court 'mourn- 
ing leaves for months together without bread or wages 
never expect to live out of a country where ſoldiers 
and guards keep you impriſoned; go wander in deſpair, 
and die of chagrin. If ye venture to groan, your cries 
will be re- echoed, and loſt in the depth of a dungeon; 
if ye make your eſcape, ye will be purſued even beyond 
mountains and rivers: Ve will be ſent back, or given 
up, bound hand and foot, to torture; and to that e- 
ternal reſtraint to which you have been condemned from 
your birth. Do you likewiſe, whom natare has en- 
dowed with a free ſpirit, independent of prejudice and 
error, who dare to think and talk like men, do you e- 
raſe from your minds every idea of truth, nature, and 
bumanity. Applaud every attack made on your coun- 
gree- Wl try and your fellow-citizens, or elſe maintain a profound 
ne by Wl filence in the receſſes of obſcurity, poverty, and con- 
tant Wl cealment. All ye who were born in thoſe barbarous 
groan ſtates, where the condition for the mutual reſtoration of 
tion. Wl deſerters has been entered into by the ſeveral princes, 
2, are and ſealed by a treaty; recolle& the inſcription Dante 
extre- ¶ bas engraved on the gate of his infernal region: Voi 
ed for ch entrate, laſciate omai ogni ſperanza : You who enter 
lere, may leave behind you every hope. 5 ; 
What! is, there: then no aſylum remaining beyond 
| the ſeas? Will not En open her colonies to thoſe 
vretches, who voluntarily prefer her dominion to the 
wſupportable yoke * What need 


Vor. VI. has . - 
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| toil, than in the iſlands. The laws protect them more 


their ſervitude ; the opinion ſo 


Wired on this occalion, aroſe, and ſaid ; ©. 
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has ſhe of that infamous band of contracted ſlaves, kid. 
napped and debauched by the ſhameful means employ. 
ed by every ſtate to increaſe-their armies? What need 
has ſhe of thoſe beings, ſtill more miſerable, of whom ſhe 
compoſes the third claſs of her American population! 
Yes, by an iniquity the more ſhocking, as it is apparent- 
ly the leſs neceſſary ; her northern - colonies have had 
recourſe to the traffic and ſlavery of the negroes. It 
will not be diſowned, that they may be better fed, bet- 
ter-clothed, better treated, and leſs overburdened with 


effectually, and they ſeldom; become the victims of the 
barbarity or caprice of an odious tyrant. But ſtill, what 
muſt be the burden of a man's life who is condemned 
to languiſh in eternal ſlavery? Some humane ſectaries, 
Chriſtians, who look into the goſpel for virtues more 
than for opinions, have often been defirous of reſto- 
ring to their ſlaves that liberty for which they cannot 
receive any adequate ion; but they have been 
a long time withheld by a law of the ſtate, which di- 
rected, that an aſſignment of a ſuſſiciency for ſubſiſtence 
mould be made to thoſe who were ſet at liberty. 
Let us rather ſay, the convenient cuſtom of being 
waited on by ſlaves; the fondneſs we have for power, 
which ve attempt to, juſtify by pretending to alle viate 
readily entertained that 
they do not complain of a ſtate, which in time becomes 
natural to them: Theſe are the ſophiſms of ſelf-love, 6 


calculated to appeaſe the clamours of conſcience. The Wl © 


generality of mankind. are not born with evil diſpoſ- WW © 
tions, or prone to do ill by choice; but, even among Wl * 
thoſe whom nature ſeems to bave formed juſt and good, WW © 
there. are but few who poſſeſs a ſoul ſufficiently difinte- (6. 
reſted, courageous, and great, to do any good action, it 6 
they mult ſacrikce ſome advantage for it. 10 

But ſtill the Quakers have juſt ſet an which Wl © 


ought to make an epocha in the hiſtory of religion 6 


and humanity. In one of theſe aſſemblies, where cve- « 
one of the faithful, who conceives himſelf moved by WM © 

the impulſe of the Holy Spirit, has a right to ſpeak, WI © 
one of the brethren, who was himſelf undoubtedly in- 
How long 
44 then 


\ 
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« then ſhall we have two conſciences, two meaſures, 
« two ſcales; one in our own favour, one for the ruin 

« of our neighbour, both equally falſe ?' Is it for us, 
« brethren, to complain at this moment, that the par- 

« liament of England wiſhes to enſlave us, and to im- 

« poſe upon us the yoke of ſubjects, without leaving 
« us the rights of citizens; while, for this century paſt, 
« we have been calmly acting the part of tyrants, by 

« keeping in bonds of the hardeſt ſlavery, men who 
« are our equals and our brethern? What have thoſe 

« unhappy creatures done to us, whom nature had ſe- 

% parated from us by barriers: ſo formidable, whom 
« our avarice has ſought after through ſtorms and 
« wrecks, and brought away from the midſt of their 
« burning ſands, or from their dark foreſts, inhabited 
« by tygers? What crime have they been guilty of, 
« that they ſhould be torn from a country which fed 
« them without toil, and that they ſhould be tranſ- 
« planted by us to a land where they periſh under the 

% Jabours of ſervitude ? Father of Heaven, what family 

« haſt thou then created, in which the elder born, 
« after having ſeized on the property of their brethren, 
are ſtill reſolved to compel them, with ſtripes, to 


„ manure, with the blood of their veins and the ſweat 


of their brow, that very inheritance of which they 
have been robbed? Deplorable race, whom. we ren- 
der brutes to tyrannize over them; in whom we ex- 
*« tinguiſh every power of the ſoul, to load their limbs 
«© and their bodies with burdens ;' in whom we efface 
the image of God, and the ſtamp of manhood! A 
* race mutilated and diſhonoured as to the faculties of 
% mind and body, throughout its exiſtence, by us who 
* are Chriſtians and Engliſhmen ! - Engliſhmen, ye 
people favoured by Heaven, and reſpected on the 
* ſeas, would ye be free and tyrants at the ſame in- 
« {tant ? No, brethren : It is time we ſhould be conſiſt- 
* ent with ourfelves. Let us ſet free thoſe miſerable 
victims of our pride: Let us reſtore to the negroes 
© their liberty, which man ſhould never take from man. 
May all Chriſtian ſocieties be induced, by our exam- 
ple, to repair an injuſtice authorized by the crimes 
and plunders of two centuries! May men, too long 
H 2 __ & degraded, 
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6. degraded, at length raiſe to Heaven their arms freed 
« from chains, and their eyes bathed in tears of grati- 
« tude! Alas! theſe unhappy mortals have hitherto 
« ſhed no tears but thoſe of deſpair l | . 
This diſcourſe awakened remorſe ; and the ſlaves in 
Pennſylvama were ſet at liberty. A revolution fo ama- 
zing muſt neceſſarily have been the work of à people 
inclined to toleration. But let us not expect ſimilar 
 anftances of heroiſm in thoſe countries, which are az 
deep ſunk in barbariſm, by the vices attendant on lux- 
ury, as they have formerly been by ignorance. When 
a government, at once both prieſtly and military, has 
brought every thing, even the opinions of men, under 
its yoke; when man, become an impoſtor, has per- 
ſuaded the armed multitude that he holds from Heaven 
the right of oppreſſing the earth, there is no ſhadow 
of liberty left for civilized nations. Why ſhould they 
not take their revenge on the ſavage people of the tors 
rid zone? Wader err 


p- ** 2 Nor to mention the population of the 
x negroes, which. may amount to three hun- 
fa * Ai dred thouſand ſlaves, in 1750, a million of 
7% Fe. inhabitants were reckoned in the Britif 
I; 3 'S” provinces of North America. There muſt 
ede now upwards of t illions; as it 1 
vir PE pwards of two millions; as it 18 
Neel "Mo proved by undeniable calculations, that the 
orth A- | 
. number of people doubles every fifteen or 
| fixteen years in ſome of thoſe provinces, 
and every eighteen or twenty in others. 80 rapid at 
increaſe muſt have two ſources ; the firſt is, that num: 
ber of Iriſhmen, Jews, Frenchmen, Switzers, Palatines, 
Moravians, and Saltzburghers, who after having been 
worn out with the political and religious troubles they 
had experienced in Europe, have gone in ſearch of peace 
and quietneſs in diſtant climates. The ſecond ſource of 


that amazing increaſe, is from the climate itſelf of the 


colonies, where experience has ſhewn, that the people 
naturally doubled their numbers every five and twenty 
years. Mr Franklin's remarks will make theſe truths 


evident. 
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The population, ſays that philoſopher, increaſes every 


where in proportion to the number ob marriages ;| and 
that number increaſes as the means: of ſubſiſt ing a ſami· 
where the 
means of ſubſiſtence abound, people marry very: early. 


ly are rendered more eaſy, In a country 


In a ſociety, whoſe proſperity is a mark of its antiqui-- 
ty, the rich, alarmed at the expences which: female. 
luxury brings along with it, are as late as poſſible in. 
forming an eſtabliſhment, which it is difficult. to fix, 
and whoſe maintenance is coſtly; and the perſons, who 


| have no fortunes, paſs their days in a: celibacy deſtruc- 


tive to the married ſtate. - The matters have but few 
children, the ſervants have none at all; the artificers 


are afraid of having any. This irtegularity is fo per- 


ceptible, eſpecially in great towns, that families are 
not kept up fufficiently to maintain population in an 
eren ſtate, and that we conſtantly 
deaths than births. Happily for us that decay has not 
yet penetrated into the country, where the conſtant 
practice of making up the deficiency of the towns gives 
a little more ſcape for population. But as the | 
are every where occupied, and let at the higheſt rate, 
thoſe who cannot arrive at property of their own, are 
hired by thoſe who have | Rivalſhip, owing: 
to the multitude of workmen, lowers the price of la- 
bour ; and the ſmallneſs of their profits takes away the 


defire and the hope, as well as the abilities requiſite for 
increaſe by marriage. Such is the preſent ſtate of Eu- 


rope. 

That of America preſents an appearance of a quite 
contrary nature. Tracts of land; waſte and . 
ted, are to be had either for nothing, or ſo cheap, that 
a man of the leaſt turn for labour, is furniſhed in a ſhort 
time with an extent, which, while it is-ſufficient to rear 
a numerous family, will maintain his poſterity for a con · 
hderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, of the new 
world, induced likewiſe by the climate, marry in greater- 
numbers, and at an earlier time of life, than the inha«- 
bitants of Europe. Where one hundred enter into the 
married ſtute in Europe, there are two hundred in Ame - 
nea; and, if we reckon four children to each marriage 


ne- 
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6. degraded, at length raiſe to Heaven their arms freed 
« from chains, and their eyes bathed in tears of grati- 
« tude! Alas! theſe unhappy mortals have hitherto 
« ſhed no tears but thoſe of deſpair !?? 
This diſcourſe awakened remorſe ; and the ſlaves in 
Pennſylvama were ſet at liberty. A revolution ſo ama- 
zing muſt neceſſarily have been the work of à people 
inclined to toleration. But let us not expect ſimilar 
_ inſtances of heroiſm in thoſe countries, which are az 
deep ſunk in barbariſm, by the vices attendant on lux 
ury, as they have formerly been by ignorance. When 
a government, at once both prieſtly and military, has 
brought every thing, even the opinions of men, under 
its yoke; when man, become an impoſtor, has per- 
ſuaded the armed multitude that he holds from Heaven 
the right of oppreſſing the earth, there is no ſhadow 
of liberty left for civilized nations. Why ſhould they 
not take their revenge on the ſavage people of = tors 
5 zone? 
Nor to mention the population of the 
Preſent negroes, which. may roy to three hun- 
. dred thouſand ſlaves, in 17 50, a million of 
ents inhabitants were reckoned in the Britiſh 
* © provinces of North America. There muſt 
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405 15 "of be now upwards of two millions; as it 18 
North . proved by undeniable calculations, that the 
merica. number of people doubles every fifteen or 


fixteen years in ſome- of thoſe provinces, 
and every eighteen or twenty in others. So rapid an 
increaſe muſt have two ſources ; the firſt i is, that num- 

ber of Iriſhmen, Jews, Frenchmen, Switzers, Palatines, 
Moravians, and Saltzburghers, who after having been 
worn out with the political and religious troubles they 
had experienced in Europe, have gone in ſearch of peace 
and quietneſs in diſtant climates. The ſecond ſource of 
that amazing increaſe, is from the climate itſelf of the 
colonies, where experience has ſhewn, that the people 
naturally doubled their numbers every five and twenty 
years. Mr Franklin's remarks will make theſe truths 
evident. * 
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The population, ſays that philoſopher, increaſes every 
where in proportion to the number of marriages ;| and 
that number increaſes as the means of ſubſiſting a fami-: 
ly are rendered more eaſy. In a country where the 
means of ſubſiſtence abound, people marry very early. 
In a ſociety, whoſe proſperity is a mark of its antiqui- 
ty, the rich, alarmed at the expences which: female 
luxury brings along with it, are as late as poſlible in 
forming an eſtabliſhment, which it is difficult to fix, 
and whoſe maintenance is coſtly 3 and the perfons, who 
have no fortunes, paſs- their days in a celibacy deſtruc- 
tive to the married ſtate. The matters have but few 


children, the ſervants have none at all; the artificers 


are afraid of having any. This irregularity is fo per- 
ceptible,. eſpecially in great towns, that families are 
not kept up fufficiently to maintain population in an 
eren ſtate, and that we conſtantly 
deaths than births. Happily for us that decay has not 
yet penetrated into the country, where the conſtant 
practice of making up the deficiency of the towns gives 
a little more ſcape for population. But as the — 
are every where occupied, and let at the higheſt rate, 
thoſe who cannot arrive at property of their own, are 
hired by thoſe who have erty, Rivalſhip, owing 
to the multitude of workmen, lowers the price of la- 
bour; and the ſmallneſs of their profits takes away the 
defire and the hope, as well as the abilities requiſite for 
increaſe by marriage. Such is the preſent ſtate of Eu- 
rope. Ns b 
That of America preſents an appearance of a quite 
contrary nature. Tracts of land, waſte and uncultiva· 
ted, are to be had either for nothing, or ſo cheap, that 
a man of the leaſt turn for labour, is furniſhed in a ſhort 
time with an extent, which, while it is-ſufficient to rear 
a numerous family, will maintain his poſterity: for a con · 
tiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, of the new 
world, induced likewiſe by the climate, marry in greater 
numbers, and at an earlier time of life, than the inha«- 
bitants of Europe. Where one hundred enter into the 
married ſtate in E there are two hundred in Ame - 
nca ; and, if we reckon four children to each marriage 
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new hemiſphere. If we multiply theſe families by their 

ce, it will appear that, in lefs than two centuries 
the Britiſh northern colonies will arrive at an immenſe 
degree of- population, unleſs the mother country throy 


ſome obſtacles in the way, to impede its natural pou 


greſs. 
Turv are now peopled with healthy and 


Hafpineſe robuſt men, of a ſtature above the common 


of. the th» ſize, 


Libithnts Theſe Creoles are more quick, and 


ob Wet come to their full growth ſooner than the 
"Go h Europeans: but they are not fo long-lived, 
% ca- The low price of meat, fiſn, grain, game, 
Nor Fd fruits, beer, eyder, vegetables, keeps the 
= 3 inhabitants in great plenty of things ne- 

eie ceſſary for nouriſhment. They muſt be 


more careful with n to clothing, which is ſtill very 


dear, whether brought from Europe, or made in the 
country. Manners are in. the ſtate they ſhould: be a 
mong young colonies, and people given to cultivation, 
not yet poliſhed nor corrupted by the refort of great 
cities. Throughout the families, in general, there 
reigns economy, neatneſs, and regularity. Gallantry 
and gaming, the paſſions of eaſy-wealth, ſeldom break 


in upon that happy tranquility; The female ſex u 


Kill what they ſhould be, gentle, modeſt, compaſſionate, 
and uſeful ; they are in poſſeſſion of thofe virtues which 
continue the empire of their charms. 'The men are em. 
ployed in their original duties, the care and "improre- 
ment of their 
their poſterity. One general ſentiment of benevolence 
unites every family. Nothing contributes-to this union 
ſo much as a certain equality of ftation; a ſecurity that 
ariſes from property, a general hope which every man 
has of increafing it, and the facility of ſucceeding in 
this expectation; in a word, nothing contributes to it 
fo much as the reciprocal independence in which all 
men live, with reſpect to- their wants, joined to the ne- 
eeſſity of ſocial connections for the purpoſes of their 
pleaſures. Inſtead of luxury, which brings miſery in 


its train, inftead of that afflicting and ſhocking contraſt, 


an * welfare, * . out in the original 
diſtributian 


plantations, which will be the fupport of 


ces T7& — tc 1 
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diſtribution of the lands, has, by the influence of in- 
duſtry, given riſe in every breaſt to the deſire of plea- 
ſing one another; a deſire, without doubt, more ſatis- 
factory than the ſecret — — to injure our bre- 
thren, which is inſeparable from an extreme inequality 
of fortune and rank. Men never meet without, fatis- 
faction, when they are neither in that ſtate of mutual 
diſtance whick leads to indifference, nor in that way of 
rivalſhip which borders on hatred. ' They come nearer 
together, and collect in focieties. In ſhort, it is in the 
colonies that men lead ſuch a dountry life as was the 
original deſtination of mankind, and is beſt ſuited to 
the health and increaſe of the ſpecies ; Probably, they 
enjoy all the happineſs conſiſtent with the frailty of hu- 
man nature. We do not, indeed, find there thoſe gra- 
ces, thoſe talents, thoſe refined enjoyments, the means 
and expence of which wear out and fatigue the ſprings _ 
of the ſoul, and bring on the vapours of melancholy, 
which ſo naturally follow an indulgence in voluptuouſ- 
neſs: But there are the pleaſures of domeſtic life, the 
mutual attachments of parent and- children, and conju- 
gal love, that paſſion ſo pure and fo delicious to the ſoul 
that can taſte it, and deſpiſe all other gratifications. 
This is the enchanting proſpe& exhibited throughout 
North America. It is in the wilds of Florida and Vir- 
ginia, even in the foreſts of Canada, that men are ena- 
bled to continue to love during thein whole life, what 

was the object of their firſt affection, innocence and vir- 
tue, which never entirely loſe their beauty. _ 
If any thing be wanting in Britiſn America, it is its 
not forming preciſely one people. Families are there 
fouud ſometimes united, ſometimes diſperſed,” and ori- 
ginating from all the different nations of Europe. Theſe 
coloniſts, in whatever fpot chance or inclination. may 
have placed them, all preſerve, with a prejudice not to 
be worn out, their mother tongue, the partialities, and 
the cuſtoms of their own country. Separate ſchools and 
ehurches hinder them from mixing with the hoſpitable 
people, who held out to them a place of refuge. Still 
eſtranged from this people by-worſhip,' by manners, and 
probably by their feelings, they harbour ſeeds of diſſen - 
don, that may one day prove the ruin and total cam 
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_ fiſhcolonies * 


deſerved great commendation ;, but, in other reſpects, it 


education of children. They both tend to form men, 


— 


o 
* 


throw of the colonies. The only prefervative againſt 
this diſaſter, depends entirely on the management of the 
ruling powers. | 


Whit bing , BY ruling powers, muſt not be underſtogd 
overs: thoſe ſtrange conſtitutions of Europe, which 
Mok me a rude; mixture of ſacred and profane 
ftabliſhed © laws. Britiſh America was wiſe or happy 
7 16% Brei. enough not to admit any eccleſiaſtical pou. 

er. Being originally inhabited by Preſby. 


| 

Te terians, ſhe rejected | with horror every 
of North thing that might revive the idea of it. All þ 
Y 

n 

c 


NR. affairs that in the other parts of the globe 
depend on the tribunal of prieſts,. are here brought be. 
fore the civil magiſtrate, or the national afſemblies. The 
attempts made by thoſe of the Epiſcopal church to e- 
fabliſh their hierarchy in that country, have ever been a» Will, 
bortive, notwithſtanding the fupport given by the mother Wi 
country: But ſtill they have their ſhare in the admini- WY. 
{tration of buſineſs, as well as thoſe of other ſects. None 
but Catholics have been excluded, on account of their 
refuſing thoſe oaths which the public tranquility ſeemed 
to require. In this view, American government hay 


is not ſo well digeſted, _ | 
Policy, in its aim and prineipal object, reſembles the 


and ſhould be ſimilar to each other in many reſpeQs, 
Savage people, firſt united in ſociety, require, as much 
as children, to be ſometimes led on by gentle means, 
and ſometimes reſtrained by compulſion. For want of 
experience, which, alone forms our reaſon, as they art 
incapable of governing themſelves, throughout the 
changes of things and the various concerns that belong 
to a riſing ſociety, government ſhould be enlightened 
with to them, and guide them by authority to 
maturity. Thus barbarous nations are natural- 
ly under the rod, and, as it were, in the leading-ftrings 
of deſpotiſm, till, in the advance of ſociety, their inter- 
eſts tench them to conduct themſelves. , 
Civilized nations, like young men, more or leſs ad- 
ranced, not in proportion to their abilities, but row ON 
TOS | : condu 
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conduct of their early education, as ſoon as they know 
their own ſtrength, and their own privileges, require 
to be managed, and even reſpected by their governors. 
A ſon well educated ſhould engage in no undertaking 
without conſulting his father: A prince, on the con- 
trary, ſhould make no regulations without conſulting 
his people: Farther, the ſon, in reſolutions: where he 
follows the advice of his father, frequently hazards no- 
thing but his own happineſs z-in all that a prince or- 
dains, the happineſs of his people is concerned. The 
opiniqn of the public, in a nation that has the privilege 
| of thinking and ſpeaking freely, is the rule of the go- 
vernment : And the prince ſhould never ſhock that opi- 
nion without public reaſons, nor ſtrive againſt it without 
conviction. Government is to model all its forms accord- 
ing to that opinion: Opinion, it is well known, varies 
with manners, habits, and information. So that one prince 
may, without finding the leaſt reſiſtance, do an act of 


Imini- BW authority not to be renewed by his ſucceſſor, without 
None exciting the public indignation, From whence does 
. they this difference ariſe? The predeceſſor cannot have 
__ ſhocked an opinion that exiſted not in his time, while a 
1 | 


ſucceeding prince may have openly counteracted it a 
century later. The firſt, if F may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, without the knowledge of the public, may 
have taken a ſtep, whoſe violence he may have ſoftened 


or made amends for by the happy fucceſs of his govern- 


ſpecte. Wil ment ; the other ſhall, perhaps, have increaſed the pu- 

much BW blie calamities by ſuch unjuſt acts of wilful authority, 
means, Bas may perpetuate its firſt abuſes. Public remonſtrance 
ant of Wl ;, generally the cry of opinion; and the general opinion 
5g = is the rule of government: And, becauſe public apini- 


on governs mankind, kings, for this reaſon, become rulers 
of men. Governments, then, as well as opinions, ought 
htened to improve and advance to perfection. But what is the 
rity to rule for opinions among an enlightened people? It is 
atural- WY the permanent intereſt of ſociety, the ſafety and welfare 
ſtring WF of the nation. This intereſt is modified by the turn of 


inter · ¶ events and ſituations. Public opinion, and the form of 


| the government, follow theſe ſeveral modifications. 
leſs ad. This is the ſource of all the forms of government, which 
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the Englith who are rational and free, have. eſtabliſhe 
throughout North America. 


The government of Nova Scotia, of one of the pro 
vinces in New England, New-York, New Jerſey, Vit 
ginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, is ſtiled Royal 
becauſe the King of England is there veſted with thy 
ſupreme authority. Repreſentatives of the people fo 
a lower houſe, as in the mother country, A ſele& coun 
cil, approved by the King, intended to ſupport the pm 
rogatives of the crown, repreſents the houſe of peen 
and maintains that repreſentation by the fortune ani 


rank of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the country 


who are members of it. A governor convenes, prong 
gues, and diſſolves their aſſemblies, and gives or refuly 
aſſent to m_ n receive from his ap 
tion e of law, e to whom 
2 has rejected er by 
Tube ſecond ——— which takes place i 
the colonies, is known by the name of Proprietary Gy 
vernment. When the Enghih firſt ſettled in thoſe diſtant 
regions, a greedy, active court favourite, eaſily obtaind 
in thoſe waſtes, which were as large as kingdoms, u 
unlimited property and authority. A bow and a fey 
ſkins, the ouly homage exacted by the crown, purchaſel 
for a man in — right of ſovereignty, or governs 
ing as he pleaſed in an unknown country. Such ws 
the original government in the greater part of the colo 
nies. At preſent, Maryland and Pennſylvania are the 
only provinces under this ſingular form of government 
or rather this irregular foundation of ſovereignty. Ma 
ryland, indeed, differs from the reſt of the provinces ov 
ly by. receiving its governor from the unity of Balty 
more, whoſe nomination is te be approved — the King 
In Pennſylvania, the governor named by the proprietary 
family, and confirmed by the crown, is not ſupported by 
a ere which gives him an aſcendeney; but he is 0. 
bliged to agree with the commons, in whom 1 is naturalh 
eſted all authority, | 
ina third form, iled by the Engliſh, Charter-govert 
ment, ſeems more calculated to produce harmony 1 the 
conſtitution, After having been that of all the proniuc 
of: New England, it now * only in GO 
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uad in Rhode Iſland. It may be conſidered as a mere 
democracy. The inhabitants of themſelves elect and de- 
ofe all their officers, and make all laws they think pro- 


„Vu er, without being obliged to have the aſſent of the King, 

R ayal; r his having any right to annul them. 

th the At length the conqueſt of Canada, joined to the ac · 

e ſom I uifttiom of Florida, has given riſe to a form of _ 
coun ion hitherto unknown throughout the realm of 


Britain, Thoſe provinces have been left under the yoke 
pf military, and conſequently of abſolute authority. 
ithout any right to aſſemble in a national body, they 
Weceive immediately from the Court of London -every 
mo or of government. 
This deem of governments is not the work of the 

mother 3 the traces of a rea- 
2 ale, and regular legiſlature. It is chance, 
e, the prejudices o — dud of the founders 
of the colonies, that have produced this whimſical va- 
niety of conſtitutions. It is not for men, who are caſt 
by chance mem to conſtitute a ſyſtem of 
government. 
Every legiſlature, i in its nature, ſhould aim at the hap- 
pineſs of ſociety. The means by which it is to attain 
it fingular elevated point, depend entirely on its na- 
tural qualities. Climate, that is to ſay, the ſky and the 
ſoil, are the firſt. rule for the legiſlator. ' His reſources 
litate to him his duties. In the 'firſt inſtance,” the lo- 
l poſition ſhould be conſulted. A number of 
th dun on a maritime coaſt, will have laws more oval 
relative to agriculture or navigation, in proportion to 
the influence the ſea or land may have on the ſubſiſtence 
of the inhabitants who are to people that deſert coaſt. 
If the new colony is led, by the courſe of ſome large 
ver, far within land, a legiſlator ought to have regard 
ko their race, and the degree of their fecundity, and 
he connections the colony will have, either within or 
vithout, by the traffic of commodities moft advantage- 
dus to its proſperity. 

But it is chiefly in the aiſtribution of yroperty that 
be wiſdom of legiſlation will appear. In general, and 
throughout all the countries in the world, when a colo- 


is founded, land is to be given to every perſon, that 
_— is 


4 
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is to ſay, to every one an extent ſufficient for the main. 
tenance of a family: More ſhould be given to thoſe 
who have abilities to make the neceſſary advances for} 
improvement: Some ſhould be kept vacant for poſteri. 
ty, or for additional ſettlers, with which the colony 
may in time be augmented. : et] 
The firſt object of a riſing colony is ſubſiſtence and 
population: The next is the proſperity likely to floy 
from theſe two ſources. To avoid doing any thing that 
may occaſion a war, whether offenſive or defenſive ; to 
turn induſtry towards thoſe objects which produce moſt; 
not to form connections around them, except ſuch 2 
are unavoidable, and may be proportioned to the ſtahi. 
lity which the colony acquires by the number of its in. 
habitants, and the nature of its reſources z to introduce, 
above all things, a partial and local ſpirit in a nation 
which is going to be-eſtabliſhed, a ſpirit of union with. 
in, and of peace without; to refer every inſtitution to 2 
diſtant but laſting point; and to make every occaſional 
law ſubſervient to the ſettled regulation, which alone i 
to effect an increaſe of numbers, and to give ſtability to 
the ſettlement: Theſe'circumitances make no more than 
a ſketch of a legiſlature. I 
The moral ſyſtem is to be formed on the nature of 
the climate; a large field for population is at firſt to 
be laid open hy facilitating marriage, which depends 
upon the facility of procuring ſubſiſtence. Sanctity | of 
manners ſhould be eſtabliſhed by opinion. In a bar- 
barous iſland, which is to be ſtocked with children, no 
more would be neceſſary than to leave the firſt dawn- 
ings of truth to enlarge themſelves, as reaſon unfolds, 
With proper precautions againſt idle fears, proceeding 
m 1gnorance, the errors of ſuperſtition ſhould be re- 
moved, till that period when the warmth of the natural WW all t 
paſſions, 'fortunately uniting with the rational powers, WW com 
diſſipates every phantom. But when people, already MW tb 
advanced in life, are to be eſtabliſhed in a new country, B 
the ability of a legiſlature conſiſts. in not leaving be- ¶ com: 
hind any injurious opinions or habits, which may be datu 
cured or correfted. If we wiſh that they ſhould not I "atic 
be tranſmitted'to poſterity, we ſhould watch over the ties. 


ſecond generation by a general and public education the | 


wr 
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of the Ude A prince or Re 

fund a coldny, without. ,previbully' ſending: 
ſome proper perſons for the education of youth; 
ſome governors, rather. than teachers: Fer it is of leſs 
motaent, to teach them what is good, than to 5 
them from evil; Good education arrives too latę, when 
the people are already corrupted. The ſeeds of -morar 
lity and virtue, ſown. in the infaney af n cee already 
corrupted, are annchilated in the early ſtages a man- 
hood by debauchery, and the eee ſuchf vices 

as liave already became habitual in ſociety. The! bel 
educated young men cannot comè into the World with» 
out making enguagements and contracting nag uaintancez 
on which the remainder of their lives Bellen, At they 
marry; follow any profeſſion, or purſuit, they find. the 
ſceds of evil and corrupt ĩon rooted in VH cohdition 
a conduct entirely oppoſite to benz principles ;; example 
and diſcourſe which Miconcert and elimfiot thor bed * 
ſolutions. 

But, in a riſmg colony, the influctce bf hee ge. 
neration may be corrected by the manners of the fhc- 
ceedirig. | The minds of all are prepared for virtue by 
— The neceſſities of life remd we All vioes iproceed 
ing from idleneſs. The overflowing Uf ſuch popukdticns 
have a natural tendency towards the mothervtauntry, 
where luxury continually invites and feduots the. ith 
and volaptndus planter. All means are open to the pre- 
cautions of legiſlator; who intehds to xine the conſti- 
tution and manners of the 
genius and virtue, the lands and the, be has to 
manage will ſuggeſt to his mind n plan af ſqcietyt that 
a writer can only mark out in a vague manner; liable ti 
all the uncertainty: of hypotheſes, which art varitH [and 

complicated by an inſinity of en 
to be fortſen or tblleted: Wil ii 39 

But the firſt foundation of a fairy für en e 
commerce, is property. It is the ſeed of -gddd and evil, 
natural br moral, conſequent. an the ſocial tate. Every 
nation ſeems to be divided into two irreboncileable par- 
tied. The rich and the poor, the men f property; ind 
the hirelitigsc that is to fav, maſters and Naves; form 
wo Claſſes-6f citizens, e re in | oppolition to 

en ne te- dn, one 
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colony. Let them but hae 
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one another. In vain have ſome modern authors wiſhed 
by ſophiſtry to eſtabliſh a treaty of peace between theſe 
two ſtates. The rich, on all occaſions, are diſpoſed to 
get a great deal from the poor at little expence; and 
the poor are ever inclined to ſet a high value on their 
labour; while the rich always give the law in that tod 
unequal bargain. Hence ariſes the ſyſtem of counter: 
poiſe eſtabliſhed in ſo many countries. The people have 
not defired to attack property which they conſidered az 
ſaered; but they have mage attempts to fetter it, and to 
check its natural tendency to abſorb the whole. Theſe 
counterpoiſes have almoſt always been ill applied, 2 
they were but a feeble remedy againſt the original evil 
in ſociety. It is then to the partition of lands that a le. 
giſlator will turn his principal attention. The more 
_ wiſely that diftribution ſhall be managed, the more ſim- 
ple, uniform, and preciſe; will be thoſe laws of the coun- 
try which principally conduce to the preſervation of pro- 


"The Engliſh colonies partake, in that reſpect, of the 
radical vice inherent in the ancient conſtitution of the 
mother country. As its preſent government is but a 
_ reformation of that feudal ſyſtem which had oppreſſed 
all Europe, it ſtill retains: many uſages, which, being 
originally but abuſes of ſervitude, are ſtill more ſenfi- 
ble by their contraſt with the liberty which the people 
have recovered. It has, therefore, been found neceſ- 
ſary to join the laws, which left many rights to the nobi- 
lity, to thoſe which modify, leſſen, abrogate, or ſoften 
the feudal rights. Hence ſo many laws of exception 
for one of prineiple; ſo many of interpretation for one i 
fundamental; fo many new laws that are at variance duſt 
with the old: 80 that it is agreed, there is not in the 
whole: world a code ſo diffuſe, and fo perplexed as that ded 
of the civil law of Great Britain. The wiſeft men of i nike 
that enlightened nation have often exclaimed againſt this ear 
diſorder. They have either not been heard, or the chan - 
ges which have been produced by their remonſtrances, I Ade 
have only: ſerved to increaſe/the confuſion. men 
By their dependence and their ignorance, the colo- | 
nies have blindly adopted that deformed and ill-digeſted i on 

- maſs, whoſe burden oppreſſed their anceſtors : They 

| have added to that obſcure heap of materials, by every 

| new 


— 
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new law that the times, manners, and place could in- 


iſh 

— troduce. From this mixture has reſulted a chaos the 
d to WY moſt difficult to unfold; a collection of contradictions 
* that are very difficult to reconcile. Immediately there 
theit ſprang up a numerous body of lawyers to devour the 
tos lands and inhabitants of thoſe new- ſettled climates. 
nter: The fortune and influence they have acquired in a ſhort 
han time, have brought into ſubjection to their rapaciouſ- 


neſs, the valuable claſs of citizens employed in agricul-. 
nd to ture, commerce, and in all the arts and toils moſt in- 
Pheſs diſpenſably neceſſary to fociety, but almoſt ſingularly 
eſſential to a riſing community. To the ſevere evil of 
eri chicane, which has attached itſelf to the branches, in 
order to ſeize on the fruit, has ſucceeded the ſcour 


a 1 

* of finance, which preys on the heart and root of the 
ſim. tree. Lan * 11 14 
20UN- 


; + In the origin of the colonies, the coin bore mr TY 
hs the ſame — as in the mother country. 5 The _ 
f the WY The ſcarcity of it ſoon occaſioned a riſe of e i 
F the one third. That inconvenience was not r / * 
ut 2 remedied by the abungance of ſpecie which Mew ig A, 
reſſed came from the Spaniſh - colonies 3 becauſe we A- 
being they were obligedto tranſmit that into Eng- OY 
ſenſi. land, in order to pay for the merchandize they wanted 
cople from thence. This was a gulph that ſucked up the cir- 
REY culation in the colomes. The confuſion occaſioned: by 
nobi- this continual export, furniſhed a pretence for the em- 
ſoften IM ploying of paper-money. 8 Joe? r 
ption il. There are two ſorts of paper-money. The firſt has. 
- one in view the encouragement of agriculture, trade, and in- 
riance I duſtry. Every coloniſt who has more ambition than 
n the means, obtains, from the province a paper- credit, provi · 
that ded he conſents to pay an intereſt of five per cent. fur- 
en of "ues a ſufficient mortgage, and agrees to repay every 
{| this ear a tenth of the capital borrowed. By means of this 
chan- MW preſentation of ſpecie, which is received without diſ- 
ances, ¶ Pute into the public treaſury, and which their fellow ci- 
ens dare not refuſe, the buſineſs of private perſons be- 
colo- comes more briſk and eaſy. The government itſelf draws 
"reſted conſiderable advantages from this circulation ; becauſe, 
They as it receives intereſt, and pays none, it can, without the 
| | 3 en 
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aid of taxes, apply this fund to the important objects of 
public ubthity. Ni 


But there is another ſort of paper, whoſe exiſtence 
is folelx owing to the neceſſities of government. The 
feveral provinces of America had formed projects and 
contracted engagements beyond their abilities. They 
thought to make good the deficiency of their money 
by credit. Taxes were impoſed to liquidate thofe bills 
that preſſed for payment; but, before the taxes had 

produced that ſalutary effect, new wants aroſe that re-. 
ured freſh loan. Tha debts, therefore, accumulated, 

d the taxes were not ſufficient to anſwer them. At 
length, the amount of the government bills exceeded 
all hounds after the late hoſtilities, during which the 
colonies had raifed and kept in pay 25, ooo men, and 
contributed to all the expences of ſo long, and obſtinate 

a war. Thepaper thus ſank into the utmoſt diſrępute; 
though it had been introduced only by the conſent (of 
the ſeveral general afſembhes, and that each province 
was to be an{werable for what was of thein own  crea- 
FEE 2 ner * 2219? 2h 

The parliament of Great Britain obſerved this confu- 
fion, and attempted to remedy it. They regulated the 
quantity of paper-circulation each colony ſhould create 

r the future, and, as far as their information went, pro- te 
bier the maſs of it to their riches and reſources. Wl t! 

is regulation difpleaſed all perſons, and, in the year tt 

1769, it was foftened. UTIL ene HARI. 

Paper, af the uſual figure of the coin, ſtill continues en 
to pats in all kind of buſineſs. Each piece is compoſed Wh *! 
of two round leaves, ' glued one on the other, and bear- th 
ing on each' fide the ftamp that diſtinguiſhes them. 

ere are forme of every value. Each province has a 


.. ON on ne 


” 
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ublic building for the making of them, and private 
ſes from A8 they are diſtributed: The pieces, 
which are” much worn or ſoiled, are carried to thefe 
houſes, and'freſh ones received in exchange. There 
never has been an inſtance of the officers employed in 
theſe exchanges' having been guilty of the Teaft fraud. 
But this honefty is not ſufficient for the p ity of 
the colopies. Though for forty years their confumption 
has increaſed four times as much as their population, 


from 
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from whence it is apparent that the abilities of each ſub - 
ect are four times what they were, yet one may foretel, 
that theſe large eſtabliſhments will never riſe to that de- 
gree of ſplendor from which nature deſigns them, unleſs 
the ſetters are broken which confine both their interior 
induſtry and their foreign trade. iy 


Taz firſt coloniſts that peopled North . n 
America, applied themſelves in the begin- E f 
ning ſolely to agriculture. It was not % se 
long before they perceived that their ex- . 
ports did not enable them to buy what they © _ ſback- 
wanted; and they, therefore, found them- A. 
ſelyes- in a manner compelled to ſet up induſtr | 
ſome rude manufactures. The intereſts, of 4 on 
the mother country ſeemed hurt at this in- © 
noyation. The circumſtance was brought 
into parliament, and there diſcuſſed with all the atten- 
tion it deſerved. There were men bold enough to de- 
fend the cauſe of the coloniſts. It was urged, that, as 
the buſineſs of tillage did not employ men all the year 
round, 1t was tyranny to oblige them to waſte in idle- 
neſs the time which the land did not require: That, as 
the produce of agriculture and hunting did not furniſh 
them to the extent of their wants, it was reducing them 
to miſery to hinder the people from providing àgainſt 
them by a new ſpecies of induſtry ; In ſhort, that 
the prohibition of manufactures only tended to occa-. 
ſion the price of all proviſions, in a riſing ſtate, to be 
enhanced; to leſſen, or perhaps, ſtop the fale of them, 
ru keep off ſuch perſons as wight intend, to ſettle 


5 - 


ere. | | | 
The evidence of theſe principles was inconteſtable. 

has a They were complied with, after great debates. *'The 
Americans were permitted to manufacture their own 

feces, MW doths themſelves ;- but with ſach reſtrictions, as be- 

theſe MW trayed how much avarice regretted, what an appear-  __ 

There ance of juſtice could not but allow. All communica-. . . 

ed in tion from one province to another on this account was 

ud. 2 Prohibited. Tbey were forbidden, under the 

ity of heavieſt penalties, to traffic for wool of any ſort, raw, 

ption er manufactured. However, ſome manufacturers of | 
ation, | 0 | 
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. hats ventured to break through theſe reſtriftians. T9 
put a. ſtop, to what was termed a heinous diſorderly 
PRICE, the 1225 had recourfe to the mean and 
cruel ſpirit of reſtriction. A workman was not em- 
poweret to ſet up for himſelf till after ſeven years ap 
prenticeſhip; a maſter was not allowed to have more than 
two apprentices at a time, nor to Employ any ſlave in his 
workſhop. 

Iron mines, which ſeem to put into mens hands the 
marks of their own independence, were laid under re. 
ſtrictions ſtill more ſevere. It was not allowed to carry 
iron in bars, or rough lumps, any where but to the 
mother. country. ithout cities to melt it, or 
machines to bend it, without hammers or anvils ta 
faſhion it, they had tin leſs the liberty of converting it 
into 

lmportatign met with ſill further reſtraints. ' All fo- 
reign veſſels, unleſs i in evident diſtreſa or danger of wreck, 
or bs ted with gold or ſilver, were not to come inta 
any off the ports of North America. Even Engliſh vel- 
ſels are WW admitted there, unleſs they come imme. 
diately from ſome port of that countr The ſhi Ping 
of the co 42 1 to Eu Hurope, are to bring bac 
Os chandiſe from the mother country, except with 
from the Madeiras, aud the Azores, and ſalt neceffary 
for theix fiſheries. ih 

exportations were orig ah to terminate in Eng: 
land : But, weighty reaſons have determined the 88 
ue to, relax ang abate this extreme ſeverit Hh co- 
ms qt prelent allowed to carry dect fo th of 
eral grain, meal, rice, ve ried = ey 
lachte and timber. All ather productions belong 
oy: I tg the mother country. Eren Treland, that 
ane an advantageous vent for corn, flax, and pipe 
Aves, 17 been, ſhut againſt them by a an at of parlia- 
mant 01 1186. 

_ The par hament, which is the repreſentative of the 
ation, alſumes the right. of Ss, commerce in its 
whale extent thro Kut the Bratih 'dominſon&” It in 
by that authority t pretend to regulate e connec. | 
tipns, of the mother country with the cofohics, tb main: 
tain, a communication, an advantageous reeiprocal reac” 

tion 
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tion between the feattered parts, of the immenfe empire. 
There ſhould, in fact, be one power to appeal to, in or- 
der to determine finally upon the relations that may be 
uſeful-or prejudicial to the general good of the whole 
ſociety. parliament is the only body that can af- 
ſume ck an important power. But it ought to be em- 

oyed to the advantage of every member of that conſe- 
Ie ſociety. This is an inviolable maxim, efpecially, 
in a fate where all the powers are formed and directed 
for the prefer vation of national liberty. 

They departed from that principle of impartiality, 
which alone can maintain the equal ſtate of indepen- 
dence amon the feveral members of a free government, 
when the co onies were obliged to vent in the mother 
country alk their productions, even thoſe which were not 
for its. own copfumption, and when they were obliged 
to take from, the mother country all Kinds of merchan- 
dife, even thoſe which came from foreign nations. This 
imperious and ufeleſs reſtraint, loading the ſales and 
purchaſes of the Americans with unneceſſary and ruin- 
ous charges, has of courfe leſſened their activity, and 
conſequently diminiſhed their profits ;. and it hag been 
only bor the purpoſe of enriching a few merchants, or 
ſome factors in the mother country, that the rights and 
intereſts of the colonies have, thus been ſacrificed. All 
they owed to England far the protection they received 
from her, was but a preference in the ſale and- importa- 
tion of all ſuch of their commodities as ſhe could con- 
fume ; oy 8 in the purchaſe and in the expor- 
tation of all „ ag came from her Hands: 
So. far all fubmiſſion was a return o of gratitude3 b 
it all oblig ation Wa violence... S | 

It is 155 that ty nn has | ven Birth t to e b 

fog c gh effect produced by un- 
reaſonable laws. 'In 'vain 15 it frequently been repeat». 
ed to the colonies, hae” ſmu ing was, contrany to the 
fundamental intereſt of their ſettlements, to political 
reaſons, and to the e expreſ 8 intentions of law. In vain 
has it Been conftipyally laid down in, public writ 
that the' fubje& who pays duty 1s eg by him w 
does not pay it and that the fraudulent merchant "hs 


the fair trader, by diſappointing bam of lis lawful pro- 
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fit. In vain have precautions been N for pre- 
venting ſuch frauds, and freſh penalties inflicted for the 
puniſhment, of them. The voice of intereſt, . reaſon, 
and equity, has prevailed over all the clamours and at. 
tempts of finance. Foreign importations ſmuggled in. 
to Britiſh America, amount to one third of thole which 
pay duty. PHD eee Rand | 

An indefinite liberty, or merely a reſtraint within due 

bounds, will ſtop the prohibited engagements of which 
ſo much complaint has been made. Then the colonies 
will arrive at a ſtate of affluence, which will enable 
them to diſcharge a weight of debt due to the mother 
country, amounting, perhaps, to 150,000,000 livres“, 

and to draw yearly from thence goods to the amount of 
upwards of 108,000,000 f, agreeably to the calculation 
of American conſumption ſtated by the parliament of 
Great Britain in 1766. But, inſtead of this pleaſin 

roſpect, which one ſhould imagine muſt of courſe als 

8 the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, was 
there any neceſſity, by a pretenſion not to be ſupported 
among a free people, to introduce into the colonies, 
with the hardſhips of taxation, the ſeeds of diſorder and 
diſcord, and perhaps to kindle a flame which it is not 
fo eaſy to extinguiſh as to light up? n 


— —_— — 


Fr ExGLAnD had juſt emerged from a war 

g a 3 almoſt univerſal, during which her flag had 
try has at- been triumphant over all the ſeas, and her 
tempted to congueſts had enlarged her dominion with 

4 eta Miſh an immenſe territory in both the Indies. 
taxes inthe Juch a ſudden increaſe gave her, in the eyes 
colonies f ot all the world, a ſplendor that muſt raiſe 
North . envy and admiration ; but, within herſelf, 
ſhe was. continually reduced to .grieve at 


| Whether ber triumphs. Cruſhed with a load of debt | 
„ the amount of 3.3 30 0, oo0 Lieres It» W th 
„ that coſt her an intereſt of 111,577,490 di 

livres g a year, ſhe was with difficulty able fo 
to ſupport the current ones of the ſtate, I bz 
z and that reve- 
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with a revenue of 240,000,000 livres 7 


2 22 6,562,500 l. 1 "gt 1 4.725, 000 l. 3 
1 145.687, 00 l. 5 4,881,5151. 3 6. 9 d. ** 20,500,000. 
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nue, ſo far from ayes Bay, x" fem e was even. 
uncertain as to its continuance. 

The land as changed wit a hlghey tax than it had 
ever been in time of New duties on houfes and 
windows injured that — af property; and an in- 
creaſe of ſtock, on a review of the fipanees, depreſſed the 
value of the whole funds. A terror had been ſtruck, 
even into luxury izfelf, by immenſe taxes heaped on 
plate, cards, dice, wines, and brandy. - Nothing far- 
ther was expected from aommerce, which paid in every 
port, at every iſſue, for the merehandiſe of Aſia, — # 
the produce of Ameriea, for filks, 
very article of export ax import, 'w 7 
or unwreught. Heavy duties had — reſtrain- 

ed the abuſes of fire us liquers; but that was partly 
at "= expenee of the public revenue. Rr was thought, 
amends would be made by one of thofe ex ts which. 
it is eafy ta find; but dangerous to look out 
for, among the objefts of general eonfumption and ab- 
ſolute necelfity. Duties were laid gn the ordinary drink 
of the oommon people, on malt, cyder, and beer. E- 
very ſpring was ſtrained: Every power. of the body po- 
litic had been extended to its utmoſt ſtreteh. Materials 
and workmanſhip had fo prodigi riſen in price, that 
foreigners, whether rivals or conquered, whiel before 
had not been able to ſupport A competition with the 
Engliſh, were enabled” to ſupplant them in every mar- 
ket, even in their own ports. The commercial advan- 
tages of Britain with every of the world, could not 
be valued at more than ,000,000 livres ; and 
that ſituation obliged her to draw from the * 
35,100,000 livres #, to pay the arrears of 1, 150, oo, o 
lies | which foreigners had placed in her publie funds. 

The erifis was a violent one. It was time te 
the people fame relief. They eould not be caſed dy a 
diminution of expences, theſe being inevitable, either 
for the purpoſe of improving the conqueſts afed 
by ſuch a loſs of blood and treaſure, or to mitigate the 
of the Houſe of Bourbon, ſoured by the ha- 
miliatians of the late war, and the ſacrifices of the late 
peace. In default of other means, to manage with a 
teady hand, as well the prefent ſecurity as future pro- 

1 2,450,000 l. f 1,535, 25 l. ft, 187,500l. 
15 ſperity, 
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to comply with the injunctions of the parliament but 
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ſperity, the expedient occurred of calling in the colo. 


nies to the aid of the mother. country, -by making them 
bear a part of her burden. This determination ſeem. 
ed to be founded on reaſons not to be controverted, | 

It is a duty impoſed by the avowed maxims of all ſo. 
cieties, and of every age, on the different member 
which compoſe a ſtate, to contribute towards all ex- 


pences in proportion to their reſpective abilities. The 


ſecurity. of the American provinces requires ſuch a 
ſhare of aſſiſtance from them, as may enable the mo- 
ther country to protect them upon all occaſions. It 


was to deliver them from the uneaſineſs which moleſted } 


them, that England had engaged in a war which has 
multiplied her debts: They ought then to aid her in 


ſupporting or leſſening the weight of that overcharge. 


At preſent, when they are freed of all apprehenſion 
from the attempts of a formidable adverſary, which they 
have fortunately removed, can they, without injuſtice, 
refuſe their deliverer, hen her neceſſities are preſſing, 


that money which purchaſed their preſervation? Has 
not that generous protector, for a conſiderable time, 
granted encouragement to the improvement of their rich 
productions? Has ſhe not laviſhed gratuitous advances 


of money, and does ſhe not ſtill laviſh them on lands not 
yet cleared? Do not ſuch benefits deſerve to meet a re- 
turn of gratitude, and even of ſervices? - 1 | / 

Such were the motives that perſuaded. the Britiſh/go- 
vernment, that they had a right to eſtabliſh. taxation in 
the. colonies. They availed themſelves of the event of 
the late war, to aſſert this claim ſo dangerous to liberty. 


For, if we attend to it, we ſhall find that war, whether 


ſucceſsful or not, ſerves always as a pretext for every 


uſurpation of government; as if the heads of warring 


nations rather intended to reduce their ſubjects to more 
confirmed ſubmiſſion, than to make a conqueſt of their 
enemies. The American provinces were accordingly 
ordered to furniſh the troops, which the mother country 
had ſent for their ſecurity, with a part of the neceſſaries 
requiſite; for an army. The apprehenſion of diſturbing 
that agreement which is ſo neceſſary among ourſelves, 
when ſurrounded by adverſaries without, induced them 


with 
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with ſuch prudence, as not to ſpeak of an act they could 


neither reject without occaſioning civil diſſention, nor 
recognize without expoſing rights too precious to be 
forfeited. New-York alone ventured to diſapprove the 
orders ſent from Britain. Though the tranſgreſſion 
was ſlight, it was puniſhed as a dlobedience, oy a ſu- 


ſpenſion of her privileges. 


It was moſt probable, that this attack made ob che 
liberty of the colony, would produce remonſtrances 
from all the reſt. Either through want of attention or 
foreſight, neither of them complained- This filence 
was interpreted to proceed from fear, or from volun- 
tary ſubmiſſion. Peace, that ſhould leſſen taxes every 
d e ee eee 
ſtamp- act, hie ying a duty on 
per, . 0 the ſame time 0 the uſe of any Scher in 
public writings, whether judicial, or extrajudicial. 


All the Engliſh colonies in America revolted againſt 


this innovation; and their diſcontent manifeſted itſelf 
by ſignal acts. They entered into an agreement or con- 


ſpiracy, perhaps, the only one that ſuited moderate and 


civilized people, not to uſe any of the manufactures of 
the mother oountry, till: the bill they complained of 
was repealed. The women, whoſe ' weakneſs was moſt 
to be feared, were the firſt to give up whatever Europe 
had before furniſhed them with, either for ſnew or con- 
venience. Animated by their example, the men reject- 
ed the commodities for which they were indebted to the 
old world. In the northern countries, they were f — 
paying as much for the coarſe ſtuffs, made under t 

own inſpection, as for ſine cloths which were bronght 
over the ſeas; and they engaged not to eat lamb, that 
their flocks 
the clothing of all the coloniſts; In the ſouthern pro- 
vinces, where wool is ſcarce, and of an inferior quality, 
they were to dreſs themſelves with cotton and flax fur- 
niſhed by their own climate. Agriculture was every 
where neglected, in order that the people might qualify 


themſelves for the induſtry of the work · ſnop. 


This kind of indirect and pafi ve oppoſition;' which 
ſhould ſerve as-an exam 


* be aggrieved by the undue exerciſe of authority, 
produced 


ht increaſe; and in time be ſufficient for 


ple to all nations who may here- 
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a deſired effect. The Engliſh manufuctur. 
ers, who had ſcarde any other vent hr their than 
tlicir own bolonies, fell into that ftate of pondency, 
which is the natural conſequence of want of employ. 
ment: And their, complaints, which eould neither be 
ſeifled nor eonetaled by adminiſtration, made an ras 
fion which proved favourable to the. coldnies. 
fſlamp- act was repealed, after a violent ſtruggle Wen 
ed two years, and which, in an age of fanaticiſm, would 
doubtleſs; hive occaſioned a civil War. 

But the triumph of the colonies was bat of ſhort 5. 
— The parliament had given up the point with 
the greateſt reluftarice 2. Amit it eledrly. appicared. they 
had not laid aſide their pretenſions, when, in 1769, they 
threw. the duties which the ſtamp- act ud have pro 
dueed; upon all glaſe, lead, tea, colourd, paſteboard, 
and ſtained paper, exported from England to America 
Even the patriots themſelves, who ſeemed moſt 'mtlined 
v0 enlarge the authority of the mother country over the 
colonies, could not help condemning a tax, Which, in 
its conſequences, muſt affect the be nation, — 
poſing numbers to apply themſelves to mann 
who gught to have been ſolely devoted to the —— 
ment of lands. The coloniſte have not been the dupes 
of this any more than f the ſtrſt innovation. It hai 
in vain been chat government hid the power to 
impeſe what duties it thought pfoper upon exported 
goods, ſo long as it did net depride the colonies of the 
| Hberfy of manitfa the artioles ſubject to this nei 
tax. This Gibterfuffe Has been — a deriſion 
with regard to a people ho, being devotod entirely to 
agticulture, and conſined to trade only with the mother 
country, could not prochre, either by their: own labour 
or by their conneEtadns abitoad, the neceſſary articles that 
yere ſold them at ſo high a price. They thought, when 
a tax was to be impoſed; it u not more than # 
nominal diſtinction, whether it were levied in Europe 
or Amerioa ; and that their kberty was cyquilly infringed 
by a duty laid upbn commodities — really warted, as 
by a tax upon ftampt paper, which they bad been made 
to conſider as, a; neceſſary artiele. Theſe intelligent 
9 ſaw, tbat government uns inblindd to dtceive 


them, 
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them, and thought it an indignity to ſuffer themſelves 
to be the dupes either of foree or of fraud. It appear- 
ed to them the ſureſt mark of weakneſs and degeneracy” 
in the ſubjects of any nation, to wink at all the artful 
and violent meaſures adopted by government to corrupt 
and enflave them. | : SIT 

The diſlike they have ſhewn to theſe new'impoſts, 
was not founded on the idea of their being exorbitant, 
as they did not amount to more than 1 livre, 8 ſols * 
for each perſon, which could give no alarm te a very 

pulous community, whoſe public expence never ex- 
ceeded the annual ſam of 3, Goo, ooo livres f. 
It was not from any apprehenſion that the eaſe of 
their circumſtances would be affected. The ſecurity 
they derived from the provinces ceded by France in the 


| laſt war, the increaſe of their trade with the ſavages, 


the enlargement of their whale and cod fiſheries, to- 
gether with thoſe of the ſhark and the ſeal, the right 
of cutting wood in the bay of Campeachy, the acqui- 
fition of ſeveral ſugar iſlands, the opportunities of car- 
rying on a contraband trade with the neighbouring 
Spaniſh ſettlements ; all theſe circumſtances of advan- 
tage were abundantly ſufficient to compenſate the ſmall - 
proportion of revenue which government ſeemed ſo 
anxious to raiſe. | Wt . 

The colonies were not concerned leſt they ſhould be 
drained of the ſmall quantity of ſpecie which continued 
in circulation. The pay of eight thoufand four hun- 
dred regular troops, maintained by the mother eountry 
in North America, muſt bring much more coin into the 
country than the tax could carry out of it. | 

It was not an indifference towards the mother coun- 
try. The colonies, far from being ungrateful, have 
demonſtrated ſo zealous an attachment to her intereſts 
during the laſt war, that parhament had the equity to 
order conſiderable ſums to be remitted to them, by way 
of reſtitution, or indemnification. <4 32, 

Nor, laſtly, was it ignorance of the obligations that 
ſubjects owe to government. Had not even the colo- 
mes acknowledged themſelves bound to contribute to- 
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wards the payment of the national debt, though they 
had, perhaps, been the occaſion of contracting the 
greateſt part of it, they knew very well, that they were 
liable to contribute towards the expences of the navy, 
the maintenance of the African and American ſettle. 
ments, and to all the common expenditures relative to 
their own preſervation and proſperity, as well as to that 
of the capital. * Soba is 
If the Americans refuſe to lend their aſſiſtance to 
Europe, it is, becauſe what need only have been aſked, 
was axacted from them, and becauſe what was required 
of them as a matter of obedience, ought to have been 
raiſed by voluntary contribution. Their refuſal was 
not the effect of caprice, but of jealouſy of their rights, 
which have been confirmed 1n ye judicious writings, 
and more particularly in' ſome eloquent letters, from 
which we ſhall borrow the principal facts we are going 
to ſtate on a ſubje&t which mult be intereſting to every 
nation on the globe. 1 
During almoſt two centuries that have paſſed ſince the 
Engliſh eſtabliſhed themſelves in North America, their 
country has ſuffered prodigiouſly by expenſive and bloo- 
dy wars; been thrown into confuſion by enterprizing 
and turbulent parliaments; and governed by a bold and 
corrupt miniſtry, ever ready to raiſe the power of the 
crown upon the ruin of all. the privileges and rights of 
the people. But, notwithſtanding the influence of am- 
bition, avarice, faction, and tyranny, the liberty of the 
colonics to raiſe their own taxes, for the ſupport of the 
public revenue, hath, on all Lands, been acknowledged 
and regarded. | 1 goed hats f 
This privilege, ſo natural and conſonant to the fund- WM fo 
amental principles of all rational ſociety, was confirm- in 
ed by a ſolemn compact. The colonies might appeal W ha 
to thar original charters, which authorize them to tax MW to 
themſelves freely and voluntarily. 'Theſe acts were, in rc: 
truth, nothing more than agreements made with the W th: 
crewn ;. but, even ſuppoſing that the prince had exceed- I. 
ed his authority, by making conceſſions which certain- ſu; 
ly did not turn to his advantage, muſt not long poſlc- © cor 
ſion, tacitly owned and acknowledged by the ſilence of W fon 
parl arent, conſtitute a legal preſcription, - - < eon 
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The American provinces have ſtill more authentic 
claims to urge in their favour. They aſſert, that a 
Britiſh ſubject, in whatever hemiſphere he reſides, is 
not obliged to contribute to the expences of the ſtate 
without his own conſent, given either by himſelf, cr 
his repreſentatives. It is in the defence of this ſacred 
right that the nation has ſo often ſpilt her blood, de- 
throned her kings, and either excited or oppoſed num- 
berleſs commotions. Will ſhe chuſe to difpute with 
two millions of her children, an advantage which has 
coſt her ſo dear, and is, perhaps, the ſole foundation of 
her own independence ? 23.3 | 

It is urged againſt the colonies, that the Roman Ca- 
tholics reſiding in England are excluded from the right 
of. voting, and that their eitates are ſubjected to a 
double tax. The coloniſts aſk in reply, why the Pa- 
piſts refuſe to take the oath of allegiance: required by 
the ſtate? This conduct makes them ſuſpected by: go+ 
rernment ; and the jealouſy it excites, authoriſes that 
government to treat them with rigour. Why not ab- 
jure a religion ſo contrary to the free conſtitution of 
their country, ſo favourable to the inhuman claims of 
deſpotiſm, and to the attempts of-the crown againſt the 
rights of the people? Why that blind prepoſſeſſion 
in favour of a church which is an enemy to all others? 
They deſerve the penalties which the ſtate that tolerates 
them impoſes upon ſubjects of intolerant principles. 
But the inhabitants of the new world would be puniſh- 
ed, without having offended, if they were not able to 
become ſubjects, without ceaſing to be Americans. 

Theſe faithful colonies have Iikewiſe been told, with 
fome confidence, that there are multitudes of ſubjects 
in England who are not repreſented; becauſe they 
have not the extent of property required to intitle them 
to vote at an election for members of parliament. What 
reaſon have they to expect any greater privileges than 
thoſe enjoyed by the ſubjects of the mother country? 
The colonies, in anſwer to this, deny that they with for 
ſuperior indulgencies; they only want to ſhare them in 
common with their brethren. In Great Britain, a per- 
lon who enjoys a freehold of forty ſhillings a year, is 
conſulted in the framing of a tax bill; and, ſhall not 
| | 2 T the 
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the man who poſſeſſes an immenſe tract of land in A. 
merica have the ſame privilege? No. That which is 
an exception to a law, a deviation from the general 
rule of the mother country, ought not to become 3 
fundamental point of conſtitution for the colonies. Let 
the Engliſh, who with to deprive the provinces in A- 
merica of the right of taxing themſelves, ſuppoſe, for 
a moment, that the houſe of commons, inſtead of being 
choſen by them, is an hereditary and permanent 
tribunal, or even arbitrarily appointed by the crowa; 
if this body could levy taxes upon the whole nation, 
without conſulting the public opinion, and the gene- 
ral inclinations of the people, would not the Engliſh 
look upon themſelves to be as much ſlaves as any other 
nation? However, even in this caſe, five hundred men, 
ſurrounded by ſeven millions of their fellow-ſubjects, 
might be kept within the bounds of moderation, if not 
by a principle of equity, at leaſt, by a well- grounded 
apprehenſion of the public reſentment, which purſues 
the oppreſſors of their country even beyond the grave. 
But the caſe of Americans taxed by the great council 
of the mother country would be irremediable. At too 
great a diitance to be heard, they would be oppreſſed 
with taxes, without regard to their complaints. Even 
the tyranny exerciſed towards them, would be var- 
niſhed over with the glorious appellation of patrio- 
tiſm. Under pretence of relieving the mother coun- 

try, the colonies would be over-burdened with impuni- 


ty. 
| W1irtn this alarming proſpect before them, 


W they will never ſubmit to give up the right 
ſhoul 1 ſub- of taxing themſelves. So long as they de- 
vit to be bate freely wo the ſubject of public reve- 
3 9 nue, their intereſts will be regarded; or 


if their privileges ſhould ſometimes be vio- 
lated, they will ſoon obtain a redreſs of their grievan- 
ces. But their remonſtrances will no longer have any 
weight with government, when they are not ſupported 
by the right of granting or refuſing money to defray 
the expences of the ſtate. The ſame power which will 
have uſurped the right of levying taxes,. will * 
CTR 1 up 
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uſurp the diſtribution of them. As it dictates what? 
proportion they ſhall raiſe, it will likewiſe dictate how- 
that ſhall be laid out; and the ſums apparently defigned” 
for the ſervice of the nation will be employed to enſlave 
them, Such has been the progreſſion of empires in all. 
ages. No ſociety ever preſerved the leaſt appearance of 
liberty, after it had loft the privilege of voting in the 
confirmation or-eſtabliſhment of laws; relative to the re- 
venue. A nation muſt for ever be enſlaved, in which no 
aſſembly or body of men remains, who have the power 
to defend its rights againſt the encroachments-of the 
fate by which it is governed. 9 | 
The provinces in Britiſh America have all the-reaſon. 

in the world to dread the loſs of their independence. 
Even their confidence may-betray them, and make them 
fall a prey to the deſigns of the mother country. They 
are inhabited by an infinite number of ſimple and up- 
right people, who have no ſuſpicion that thoſe who hold 
the reins of empire ean be hurried away by unjuſt and 
tyrannical paſſions. They take it for granted, that their 
country ehertſhesthoſe ſentiments of maternal tenderneſs: 
which are ſo confonant to her true intereſts, and to the: 
love and veneration which they entertain. for her. To. 
the unſuſpecting eredulity of theſe honeſt ſubjects, who 
cheriſh ſo agreeable a deluſion, may be added, the ac-- 
quieſcence of thoſe who think it not worth while to trou- 
ble their repoſe on account of inconſiderable taxes. 
Theſe indolent people do not perceive that the plan was, 
at firſt, to lull their vigilance aſleep, by impoſing a mo- 
derate tax; that England only wanted to eſtabliſh an ex- 
ample of ſubmiſſion, upon which it might ground fu- 
ture pretenſions; that, if the parliament has been able 
to raiſe one guinea, it can raiſe ten thouſand; and that 
there will be no more reaſon to limit this right, than 
there would be juſtice in acknowledging it at preſent. 
But the greateſt injury to liberty ariſes from a ſet of 
ambitious men, who, . purfuing an intereſt diſtinct from. 
that of the public and of poſterity, are wholly. bent on 
creaſing their credit, their rank, and their eſtates. 
The Britiſh miniſtry,. from whom they have - procured 
places and penſions, or expect to receive them, finds 
them always ready to favour their odious projects, by 
» *" iS: | the 
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the contagion of their Iary and their vices, by their 
artful inſinuations, and the flexibility of their conduct. 
Let all true patriots, then, firmly oppoſe the ſnares of 


prejudice, mdolence, and ſeduction 3 and let them not 


deſpair of being victorious in a conteſt in which their 
virtue has engaged them. 3 will, perhaps, be 
made to ſhake their fidelity, b the plauſible propoſal 
of allowing the repreſentatives of America a ſeat in par- 


liament, in order to regulate, in conjunction with. thoſe * 


of the mother country, the taxes to be raiſed by the 
nation at large. | Such, indeed, is the extent, popula- 


tion, wealth, and importance of the colonies, that the 


legiſlature cannot govern them with wiſdom and ſafety, 
without availing itſelf of the advice and information of 
their repreſentatiyes. But care ſhould be taken not 
to authoriſe theſe deputies to decide in matters con- 
cerning the fortune and the contributions of their con- 
ſtituents. The expoſtulations. of a few men would be 
caſily overborn by the numerous repreſentatives; of the 
mother country; and the provinces, whoſe inſtruments 
they would be, would, in this confuſed jumble of inte- 
reſts and opinions, be laden with too heavy and too 
unequal a part of the common burden. Let, then, the 
right of appointing, proportioning, and raiſing the 
taxes, continue to be excluſively veſted in the provincial 
aſſembliee; who ought to. be the more jealous of it at 
the preſent juncture, as the power of depriving them of 
it ſeems to have gained ſtrength oy the conqueſts made 
in the laſt war. 

From its late acquiſitions, the mother country has 
derived the advantage of extending her fiſheries, and 
frengthening her alliance with the ſavages. But, a8 
if this ſucceſs paſſed for nothing in her eſtimation, ſhe 
perſiſts in declaring, that this increaſe of territory has 
an{wered no end, and produced no effect, but to ſecure 
the tranquillity of the colonies. - The colonies, on the 
contrary, maintain, that their lands, on which their 
whole welfare depended, have decreaſed conſiderably 
in their value by this immenſe extent of territory; that 
their population being diminiſhed, or, at leaſt, not in- 
_ creaſed, their country is the more expoſed to invaſions; 
and that the molt northern provinces are rivalled by 
Canade , and the moſt . by Florida. The colo- 
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piſts, who judge of future events by the hiſtory of the 
pait, even go ſo far as to ſay, that the military govern- 
ment eſtabliſned in the conquered: provinces, the nume- 
rous troops maintained, and the forts erected there, 


may one day contribute to enflave countries, which 


have hitherto - flouriſhed. only upon the principles of li- 
berty. ö | | | 

Great Britain poſſeſſes all the authority over her eo- 
lonies that ſhe ought to wiſh for. She has a right to 
diſannul any laws they ſhall make. The executive pow- 
er is entirely lodged in the hands of her delegates; and, 
in all determinations of a civil nature, an appeal lies to 
her tribunal. She regulates, at diſcretion, all commer- 
eial conhections, which are allowed to be formed and 
purſued by the coloniſts. To ftrain an authority ſo 
wiſely tempered, would be to plunge a riſing continent 
afreſh into that ſtate of confuſion. from which it had 
with difficulty emerged in the courſe of two centuries: 
of inceſſant labour; and to reduce the men, who had 
ſaboured to clear the ground, to the neceſſity of taking 
up arms in the defence of thoſe ſacred rights to which 
they are equally entitled by nature, and the laws of ſo- 
ciety. Shall the Engliſh, who are ſo paſſionately fond 
of liberty, that they have ſometimes protected it in re» 
gions widely remote in climate and intereſt, forget thoſe 
ſentiments, which their glory, their virtue, their natu · 
ral feelings, and their ſecurity conſpire to render a per- 
petual obligation? Shall they ſo far betray the rights 
they hold fo dear, as to with to enflave their brethren 
and their children? If, however, it ſhould happen, that 
the ſpirit of faction ſnould deviſe ſo fatal a deſign, and 
ſhould, in an hour of madneſs and intoxication, get it 
patronized by the mother country; what fteps aught 
the colonies to take to fave themſelves from a ſtate af 
the molt odious dependence? 


Bzrort they turn their eyes on this po- ba to 
litical combuſtion, they will — to memo» ruth T 
ry all the advantages they owe to their coun- 77 bite 
try. England has always been their barrier 8" 72. 
againſt the powerful nations of Europe, 4; * 
and ſerved. 28; 8 guide. and moderator: t 0 en 


watch over their preſervation,” and to heal totaxation. 
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thoſe civil-diſſentions which jealouſy and rivalſhip too | 
frequently excite between neighbouring plantations in 
their riſing ſtate. It is to the influence of its excellent 
conſtitution that they owe the peace and profperity they 
enjoy. While the colonies live under ſo ſalutary and [ 
mild an adminiſtration, they wilt continue to make a WF | 
rapid progreſs in the vaſt field of improvement that o- 

pens itſelf to their view, and which their induſtry wil 0 

- extend to the remoteſt deſerts. | | le 

Leet the love of their country, however, be accom- t 
panied with a certain jealouſy of their liberties; and . 

let their rights be conſtantly examined into, cleared h 

up, and diſeuſſed. Let them never fail to conſider Ni 
thoſe as the beſt citizens, who are perpetually calling li 
their attention to theſe points. This ſpirit of jealouſy 
is proper in all free ſtates ; but it is particularly neceſ- de 
fary in complicated governments, where liberty is blend - Ju 
ed with a certain degree of dependence, ſuch as-is re- m. 
quired in a connection between countries ſeparated by kn 
an immenſe ocean. This vigilance will be the ſureſt ch 
guardian of the union which ought ſtrongly to cement th 
the mother country and her colomes. | 
If the miniſtry, which is always compoſed: of amhi: ſed 
tious.men, even in a free ſtate, ſnould attempt to in- til 
creaſe the power of the crown, or the opulence of the ma 
mother country, at the expence of the colonies, the re- 
colonies ought to reſiſt ſuch an uſurping power with den 
unremitted ſpirit. When any meaſure of government ] 
meets with a warm oppolition, it ſeldom: fails to be 
rectified; while grievances; which are ſuffered for want the 
of courage to redreſs them, are conſtantly ſucceeded by eite 
freſh inſtances of oppreſſion. Nations, in general, ars IM * < 
more apt to feel than to reflect, and have no other ideas 
of the legality of a power than the very exerciſe of that 
power. Accuſtomed to obey without examination, 
they, in general, become familiarized to the hardſhips 
of government; and, being ignorant of the origin and 
deſign of ſociety, do not conceive the idea of ſetting 
bounds to authority. In thoſe ſtates, eſpecially, where 
the principles of legiſlation are confounded with thoſe I Leto 
of religion, as one extravagant opinion opens a door the 
for the reception of a thouſand, among thoſe who have NA. 


been 
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been once deceived ; ſo the farit encroachments of go- 
vernment pave the way for all the reſt. He who be- 
lieves the moſt, believes the lealt ; and he who can per- 
form the moſt, performs the leaſt: And to this double 
miſtake, in regard either to belief or power, it is ow- 
ing, that all the abfurdities and ill practices in religion 
and politics have been introduced into the world, in 
order to oppreſs the human ſpecies. The ſpirit of to- 
leration and of liberty, which has hitherto prevailed in 
the Engliſh colonies, has happily preſerved them from 
falling into this extreme of folly and miſery. They 
have too high a ſenſe of the dignity of human nature 
not to reſiſt oppreſſion, though at the hazard of their 
lives. . che | | 
A people ſo intelligent do not want to be told, that 
deſperate reſolutions, and violent meaſures, cannot be 
juſtifiable, till they have in vain tried every poſſible 
method of reconciliation. But, at the ſame time, they 
know, that, if they are reduced to the neceſſity of 
chuſing ſlavery or war, and taking arms in defence of 
their liberty, they ought not to tarniſh fo glorious a 
cauſe with all the horrors and cruelties attendant on 
edition; and, though refolved not to ſheath the ſword 
till they have recovered their rights, that they ſhould 
make no other ule of their victory, than to procure the 
re-eltabliſkment. of their original ſtate of legal indepen- 
dence. + | 
Let us, however, take care not to confound the re- 
ſiſtance which the Engliſh colonies, ought to make to. 
their mother country, with the fury of a people ex- 
cited to revolt againſt their ſovereign. by a long ſeries. 
of exceſſive oppreſſion. When the flaves of deſpotiſm 
kave once broken their chain, and ſubmitted their fate 
to the deciſion of the ſword, they are obliged. to maſ- 
lacre the tyrant, to exterminate his whole race, and to 
change the form of that government under which they 
have ſuffered for many ages. If they venture not thus. 
far, they will ſooner or later be puniſhed for having 
deen courageous only by halves. The blow will be 
retorted upon them with greater force than ever; and 
the affected elemeney of their tyrants will only prove a 
new ſnare, in which they will be caught and entangled, 


Without 
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without hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune of 


factions in an abſolute government, that neither prince 
nor people ſet any bounds to their reſentment, - beeauſe 
they know none in the exerciſe of their power. But 
a moderate conſtitution, like that of the Engliſh colo- 
vies, carries, in its principles, and in the limitation of 


its power, a remedy and preſervative againſt the evil} 


of anarchy. When the mother eountry has remoyel 
their complaints, by reinſtating them in their former 
ſituation, they ought to proceed no Further ; becauſe 
ſuch a ſituation is the happieſt that a wiſe people hare 
a right to aſpire to. A GON MN 


Metzer it THey could not embrace a plan of abſo- 


. the ties of religion, oaths, laws, language, 
colonies to blood, intereſt, trade, and habit, which u- 
Brea thre? Pte them together under the mild authori- 
the ties ty of the mother country. Is it to be ima- 


$44) 34 pA "age that ſuch an avulſion would not af- 
1 ect the heart, the vitals, and even the life 
* of the colonies ? If they ſhould ſtop ſhort of 
e mother a * | 
the violence of civil wars, would they eafily 
_— brought to agree upon a new form of 
e e ? If each ſettlement compoſed a diſtin 
ate, what diviſions would enſue! We may judge of 
the animoſities that would ariſe from their ſeparation 
by the fate of all communities which nature has made 
to border on each other. But, could it be ſuppoſed that 
fo many ſettlements, where a diverſity of laws, different 
degrees of opulence, and variety of poſſeſſions, would 
fow the latent ſeeds of an oppoſition of intereſts, were 
defirous of forming a confederacy; how would they ad- 
juſt the rank which each would aſpire to hold, and the 
influence it ought to have in proportion to the riſque 
it incurred, and the forces it ſupplied ? Would not the 
ſame ſpirit of jealouſy, and a thouſand: other paſſions, 
- Which in a ſhort time divided the wiſe ſtates of Greece, 
raiſe diſcord between a multitude of colonies aſſociated 
rather by the tranfient and brittle ties of paſſion and re- 
fentment, than by the ſober principles of a natural and 
laſting combination? All theſe conſiderations ſeem to 
demonſtrate, 


_ Inteindependence, without breaking through ! 


%. 
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VIII. 
ne of demonſſrate, that an eternal ſeparation from the mother 
rince country, would prove a very great misfortune to the 
eauſe Engliſh colonies. | | 4s 
But | | 
| Ws will go one ſtep further, and affirm, Ip 
„ | that, were 15 in the power of the European — 55 14 
ern nations, who have poſſeſſions in the new , 4 0 
a0 ved world, to effect this great revolution, it is too Sits N 
\rmer not their intereſt to wiſh it. This will, 2/6“ 
cauſe perhaps, ſeem a paradox to. thoſe powers, 1 o ot 
| have who ſee their colomes perpetually threaten- 2 of ou 
- ed with an invaſion from their neighbours, 23 to 
They, doubtleſs, imagine, that if the Eng- 25 I the” 
abſo- liſh had leſs power in-America, they ſhould } " _ g 
rough | peaceably enjoy their acquiſitions, which $9977 ; y 6 
uage, frequently excite their envy, and invite them 4 h " 84 
ch u. to hoſtilities. It cannot be denied, that panes 
thori- MW their influence in theſe diſtant regions ariſes er 
ima · from the extent or populouſneſs of their northern pro- 
ot af. Wl vinces, which enable them always to attack, with advan- 
e life tage, the iſlands and continental poſſeſſions of other na- 
ort of tions, to conquer their territories, or ruin their trade. 
eafily WI But, after all, this, crown has intereſts in other parts of 
rm of the globe which may counter-a&. their progreſs in Ame- 
iſtint rica, reſtrain or retard their enterprizes, and fruſtrate 
ige of their conqueſts by the reſtitutions they will be obliged- 
ation, to make. | 
made When the ties ſubſiſting between old and new Britain 
d that WW are once broken, the northern colonies will ſoon have 
ferent more power when ſingle, than they had when united 
would with the mother country. This great continent, freed 
were from all connections with Europe, will have the full 
ey ad- command of all its motions. It will then become an 
id the I important, as well as an eaſy undertaking to them, to 
riſque ¶ invade thoſe territories whoſe riches will make amends 
ot the I for the ſcantineſs of their productions. By the inde- 
Mons, ¶ pendent nature of its ſituation, it will be enabled to get 
reece, If every thing in readineſs for an invaſion, before any ac- 
;ciated ¶ count arrives in Europe. This nation will carry on 
nd re- I their military operations with the ſpirit peculiar to new 
al and ſocieties. They may make choice of their enemies, and. 
em to conquer where and when they pleaſe, Their attacks 


i{trate, will 
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if the province, fubject to a preſiding nation, ſhould con. 
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will always be made upon ſuch coaſts as are liable to be 
taken by furprize, and upon thoſe ſeas that are leaf 
guarded by foreign powers, who will find the countries 
they wiſhed to defend conquered before any ſuccours can 
arrive. It will be impoſſible to recover them by treaty, 
without making great conceſſions, or, when recovereq 
for a time, to- prevent their falling again under the ſame 
yoke. The colonies belonging to our abſolute monarchig 
will, perhaps, be inclined to meet a maſter with open 
arms, who cannot propoſe: harder terms than their own 
government impoſes; or, after the example of the Eng. 
liſh: colonies, will break the chain that rivets them ſo ig- 
nominioufly to Europe. | e 
Let no motive, by any means, prevail upon the 1. 
tions who are rivals to England, either by inſinuationz, 
or by clandeſtine helps, to haſten a revolution, Which 
would only deliver them from a neighbouring enemy, by 
giving them a much more formidable one at a diſtanee. 
Why accelerate an event which muſt one day naturally 
take place from the unavoidable concurrence of ſo many 
others? For it would be contrary to the nature'of thingy, 


tinue under its dominion, when equal to it in riches, and 
the number of inhabitants. Or, indeed, who can tel 
whether this diſunion may not happen ſooner ? Is it not 
likely, that the diftrult and hatred which has of late tak- 
en place of that regard and attachment which the pro- 
vinces formerly felt for the parent country, may bring on 
a ſeparation ? Thus, every thing conſpires to produce 
this great diſruption, the æra of which it is impoſſible 
to know. Every thing tends to this point; the progreſs 
of good in the new hemiſphere, and the progreſs of evil 
in the old. 

Alas! the ſudden and rapid decline in our manners 
and our powers, the crimes of princes, and the ſufferings 


: Rs Sr . 


of the people, will make this fatal cataſtrophe, which is 


to divide one. part of the globe from the other, univerſal. 


The foundations of our tottering empires are nnder- 


| mined; materials for their deſtruction are hourly col- | 1 
lecting and preparing, compoſed of the ruins of our laws, 
the ferment of contending opinions, and the ſubverſion 
of our rights, which were the foundation of our courage; 
the 
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the luxury of our courts, and the miſeries of the coun. 
try 5 the laſting animoſity between indolent men who 
engroſs all the wealth, and vigorous, and even virtuous 
men, who have aothing to loſe but their lives. In pro- 
portion as our people are weakened, and reſign them- 
{elves to each other's dominion, population and agricul- 
ture will flouriſ in America; the arts tranſplanted by 
our means, will make a N ; and that coun- 
try, riſing out of nothing, will be fired” with the ambj. 
tion of appearing with glory in its turn on the face of 
the globe, and in the hiſtory of the poſteri- 


than your 
| Moy this uf 
P t expiri 
m — yr 3c? Br 
the reſult of three OP 2 


urope was involved i 


has led and invited the conquerors on the other ſide 04 
the globe. This was the deſign of a book — 
8 — rt Tue er If the end is anſwered, 
he author will have diſcharged his duty to the age 12 
lies in, and to ſociety. n 5 br * 
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N N work, 3 to de 
ſcribe the ſtate of commerce in Europe before the 
diſcovery. of the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies. The ſlow, dif. 
cult, and tyrannical progreſs of the ſettlements formed 
in thoſe diſtant regions, next engaged our attention; and, 
if we can now determine the influence which the con- 
nections of the new world have had over the morals, go. 
verument, arte, and opinions of the old, the 1 ui 


be n Lan Ne n den 


Religins | „ {@ man, dla esd a delt of 
. ...miefortuncs, lll . ah 


Powers. 

; Moſt legiſlators bane. — themſelves of this diſpo- 
ſition to govern the people, and ſtill more to enſlave them, 
Sotne —7 _ —_— g held the rights uf 

_ command from heaven itſelf; a een 
Ky has heen eſtabliſned. 14481449 3vE lun 104 tis 2086 
If that of the Jews — * a more {ublite-origin, 1 

has not been altogether exempted from the inconvenien- 
cies which the ambition of the prieſts n intro· 

duces in a theocratic government. * 

Chriſtianity ſucceeded the Jewiſh inſtitution. The 
ſubjection of a republic, that was miſtreſs of the world, 

to a ſet of horrid tyrants; the dreadful miſeries, which 

the luxury of the court, and the maintenance of the ar- 
mies, ſcattered throughout this vaſt empire, under the 
dominion of the Neroes; the ſucceſlive irruptions of the 
barbarians, who diſmembered this great body; the loſs 
of the provinces which either revolted, or were invaded; W to 1 
all theſe natural evils had already prepared the minds of W it i 
men for a new religion; and the revolutions of politics W has 
yould I we eceflarily have indyced an innovation in the, 1 attr 

pr In paganiſm, now grown antiquated, nothing 

was to be ſeen but the fables to which it owed its ori- ever 
gin, the folly or the wickedneſs of its gods, the 1 to i 
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of its prieſta, and the infamy and i of the 

kings who ſupported them. The people, — find- 
ing none but their NN began nen 
to Heaven fon protection. 

Chriſtianity came to RA ce and to teach 3 
to ſuffer with becoming patience. While the oppreſſions 
een of ahh throne were-ſapping the foun- 
dations of paganiſm, and of the empire, the ſubjects whe 
had been oppreſſed and robbed, and who had — 


the new — _ com 
biting examples of t rirtues which always 
ny the zeal of hew · made — 
ger in the nc midſt of 8 — neceflavihy 
preachers. a conſiderable influence over the un- 
erſous who took refuge in ĩt. Thus the po- 
ofthe was brou bene pp omgngt 
Z expration) in the ef the ; 
From the remains of pagan ſuperſtitions and 3 
phie ſects, a code of rites. and tenets. was formed, whach 
the ſimplicity of the primitive Chriſtians fanQtified with 
real and affecting piety ; but which, at the fame time, 
left the ſeeds of diſputes and controverſies, from whence 
aroſe a variety of paſſions, diſguiſed and dignified under 
the name of zeal. Theſe diſſentions produced fchools, 
doctors, a tribunal; and an hae The eftabliſh- 
ment of Chriſtianity — by a ſet of fiſher - 
men, who knew nothing but the 2 It was com- 


r — After this, 
it gained ground oral ir es, till at length it became 


known to 2 of theſe it was tolera- 
ted, either — — e contempt or humanity z bx 
others it was ed. Perſecution haſtened its pro- 


greſs, ” which toleration had pav 1 Silence 
and proſeription, clemency and rigour, were all equally 
advantageous to it. The ſenſe of freedom, ſo natural 
to the human mind, induced many perſons to embrace 
it in its infancy, as it has made others reject it ſince it 
has been, eſtabliſhed. This ſpirit of independence, leſs 
attracted by truth than by — would neceſſarily 


have brought i in a multitude of followers of all ranks, if 


even the characters it was ſtamped with had not been fit 
to A venarution and 5 
5 Conſtantine, 


bad _ HISTORY OF THE: + Boos XIX 
_ Conſtantine, inſtead of uniting the crown to the prieſt. 
hood when he was converted to Ceriſtianity, as they 
were joined in the perſons of the pagan emperors, grant- 
ed to the clergy ſuch a ſhare of wealth, and of authori. 
— ty, and ſupplied them with ſo many means of future ag. 
grandizement, that theſe blind ee produced an 
eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm, which, in oor um bes 
came intolerable. | 
This deſpotiſm was e to its higheſt n when 
a part of Europe N monk withdrew 
from it almoſt all Germany; a prieſt one half of France; 
- andaking one half of England, ——— 
In other ſtates, many men of bold minds gave up the 
tenets of Chriſtianity; and the moſt virtuous among 
them preſerved only a kind of attachment to the purity 
of its morals, though they conformed externally to what 
was 3 them by the laws of the NE; in r 
"This mode ofthinking well rene —— and 
popular, unleſs the magiſtrate, who ought to be the pro- 
per inſpector of every thing that is of ſuch public noto- 
R riety as to influence the police, ſhould put his original 
rights in force. Doctrines, whether for theory or prac- 
is tice, are, for this reaſon, ſubject to the influence of go- 
vernment; whoſe power, as well as duty, is however con- 
ned to the reſtraining of every thing that is injurious to 
= happineſs of the community, and to the permitting 
every thing that does not- Gfturbithe * and union 
of mankind at large. 
All ſtates ought to bare, as nearly * che ſame 
moral code of religion, and leave the reſt, not to be dil- 
puted between men, becauſe that.ought to be prevented 
whenever public tranquillity is diſturbed: by it, but to the 
l impulſe of every man's conſcience; thus allowing di- 
vines, as well as philoſophers, an entire freedom of think- 
1 ing. This unlimited toleration, with regard to all tenets 
and opinions that ſhould not effect the moral code of 
nations, would be the only method of preventing or ſap- 
| ping the foundations of "4 power of the cletgy, whe» 
| ther ſpiritual or temporal, and which, in proceſs of 
| — — — to the 
| Rate; 5 this is 3 the only way to 3 inſeabbly the 
| enthuſiaſm 
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enthufiaſm of the clergy, and the favaticim ogy: 


be biber of be new world that 
we ſhall owe that religious toleration which ought to 
be, and ſometime or other will be, introduced into the 
old. Perſecution would only haſten: the downfal of 
the. religions that are now eſtabliſhed, Induſtry and 
underſtanding have now. prevailed among the nations, 
and have an influence that muſt reſtore: a certain. equili- 
brium in the moral and civil order of ſociety: The hu- 
man mind is undeceived with regard to its former ſuper - 
ſtition. If we do not avail ourſelves of this inſtant to 
re-eſtabliſh the empire of reafon, it muſt W be 
given up to fieſh ſuperſtitions. 

Every thing has concurred, for theſe two. centuries: 
paſt, to-exhauſt that fury of zeal which devoured the 
earth. The depredations of the Spaniards throughont: 
America, have ſhewn the world to what exceſs fanati- 
ciſm may be carried. In eſtabliſhing their reli igion by 
fire and ſword, through ravaged and . coun- 


wies, they have made it odious in Europe; and their 


cruelties have detached a greater number of Catholics" 
from the church of Rome, than they have made Chri- 
ſtians among the Indians. The concourſe of 
of all ſects in North America, has neceſſarily: ſpread 


125 


the ſpirit of toleration, and relieved. our climates 


from religious wars. The ſending of miſſioners has de- 
lvered us from thoſe turbulent ing who. might have 
inflamed our country, and who are gone to carry the 
brebrands and ſwords of what they falſely call the Go- 
ſpel beyond the ſeas. Navigation and long voyages have 
mſenſibly- detached a great number of the people from 
the extravagant ideas of po = 7 0T The variety of 


religious worſhips, and the of nations, have 
accuſtomed: the moſt vulgar/minds to a fort of indiffer- 


ence for the object that the greateſt influence over 
their im «pap The ing on of trade between' 
perſons of the moſt oppoſite ſes, has lefſened the re- 


hgious hawks that was the eauſe of their divifions. It 
has been found, that morality and integrity are not in- 
conſiſtent with any opinions whatever; and that irregu- 


may of manners ml: 4M equally prevalent eve- 


3 ry 
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. Conftantine, inſtead of uniting the crown to the prieſt. 
hood when he was converted to Ceriſtianity, as they 
were joined in the perſons of the pagan emperors, grant- 
ed to the clergy ſuch a ſhare of wealth, and of authori. 

— ty, and ſupplied them with ſo many means of future ay. 
grandizement, that theſe blind conceſſions produced an 
eccleſiaſtical deſpotiſm, which, in-proceſs of time, be. 
came intolerable. KURT al 8 1 

This deſpotiſm was carried to its higheſt pitch, when 
a part of Europe ſhook off the yoke. A monk withdrey 
from it almoſt all Germany; a prieſt one half of France; 

- and a king one half of England, for the ſake of a woman; 
In other ſtates, many men of bold minds gave up the 
tenets of Chriſtianity; and the moſt virtuous among 
them preſerved only a kind of attachment to the purity 
of its morals, though they conformed externally to what 

joined them by the laws of the ſociety in which 


was enj 


they lirec. 
This mode of thi 
popular, unleſs the magiſtrate, who ought to be the pro- 
per inſpector of every thing that is of ſuch public noto- 
riety as to influence the police, ſhould put his original 
rights in force. Doctrines, whether for theory or prac- 
tice, are, for this reaſon, ſubje&-to.the influence of go- 
vernment; whoſe power, as well as duty, is however con- 
- _ fined to the reſtraining of every thing that is injurious to 
e happineſs of the community, and to the permitting 
every thing that does not diſturb the peace and union 

of mankind at large 
All ſtates ought to have, as nearly as poſſible, the ſame 
moral code of religion, and leave the reſt, not to be dil- 
puted between men, becauſe that ought to be prevented 
whenever public tranquillity is diſturbed: by it, but to the 
impulſe of every man's conſcience; thus allowing di- 
vines, as well as philoſophers, an entire freedom of think» 
ing. This unlimited toleration, with regard to all tenets 
and opinions that ſhould not effect the moral code of 
nations, would be the only method af preventing or ſap- 
ping the foundations of the power of the clergy, whe- 
ther ſpiritual or temporal, and which, in proceſs of 
time, make them become a formidable body to the 
ſtate; this is the only way to extinguiſh inſenſibly the 
n a enthuſiaſm 
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enchuſiaſin of the clergy, and the favaticiſm of the peo- 


It is partly to the diſcovery of the new world that 
we ſhall owe that religious toleration which ought to 
be, and ſometime or other will be, introduced into the 
old. Perſecution would only haſten the downfal. of 
the. religions that are now eſtabliſhed, Induſtry and 
underſtanding have now prevailed among the nations, 
and have an influence that muſt reſtore a certain equili-: 
brium in the moral and civil order of ſociety: The hu- 
man mind is undeceived with regard to its former ſuper 
ſtition. If we do not avail ourſelves of this inſtant. to 
re-eſtabliſh the empire of reaſon, it muſt neceſſarily be 
given up to fieſh ſuperſtitions. tiny : 

Every thing has concurred, for theſe two centuries; 
paſt, to exhauſt that fury of zeal which devoured the 
earth. The depredations of the Spaniards throughont 
America, have ſhewn the world to what exceſs fanati- 
ciſm may be carried. In eſtabliſhing their religion by 
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fire and ſword, through ravaged and depopulated coun- 


tries, they have made it odious in Europe; and their 
cruelties have detached a greater number of Catholics” 
from the church of Rome, than they have made Chri- 
ſtians among the Indians. The concourſe of perſons: 
of all ſects in North America, has. neceſſarily ſpread 


the ſpirit of toleration, and relieved.” our climates 


from religious wars. The ſending of miſſioners has de- 
livered us from thoſe turbulent men, who might have 
inflamed our country, and who are gone to carry the 
firebrands and ſwords of what they falſely call the Go- 
ſpel beyond the ſeas. Navigation and long voyages have 
inſenſibly detached a great number of the prople from 
the extravagant ideas of ſuperſtition. The variety of 
religious worſhips, and che difference of nations, have 
accuſtomed the moſt vulgar minds to a fort of indiffer-- 
ence for the object that had the greateſt influence over 
their imaginations. The ing on of trade between 


perſons of the moſt oppoſite ſets, has lefſened the re- 


hgious hatred that was the eauſe of their diviſions. It 
has been found, that morality and integrity are not in- 
conſiſtent with any opinions whatever; and that irregu- 
larity of manners pt "4B equally prevalent eve- 
* 3 Ty 


2. af. 
' 


ry where; and hence it has been concluded, that the 


leſs engaged 


of fanaticiſm muſt necefſarily 
as well as that of chivalry, and with them all thoſe 
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manners of men have been regulated by the variety d 
IR and of ng and by _ and nation 
inte 

Since an 2 has * eſtablilhed Ds the 
two hemiſpheres of this world, our thoughts have been 
about that other world, which was the hope 
of a few, and the torment of ; thouſands.  'The diverſity 
and multiplicity of objects that induſtry hath — 
to the mind and to the ſenſes, has divided the attach. 
ments of men, and weakened the power of every ſenti- 
ment. Characters have been ſoftened; and the ſpirit 
have been extinguiſhed, 


ſtriking extravagances that have prevailed among people 
who were indolent and unemployed. The ſame. cauſa 
that have produced this revolution of manners have ex- 
erted their influence on * bind, Milk greate 


_— = * ; n 


n any reſults from popu- 
Government: lation, and government is a part of the 
ſocial ſtate. From conſidering the few wants that men 
have, in proportion to the reſources that nature affords 
them; the little aſſiſtance and happineſs they find in 
the civil ſtate, in compariſon of the and evils 

accumulate in it; their inſtinct for independence 
and liberty,” common to them with all other living be- 
ings ; together with a number -of reaſons drawn from 
their natural conſtruction; from conſidering all thele 
things, it has been doubted, whether ſociability was ſo 


natural to mankind, nn enen 
be. 


. But, on the other ha, the het vleſſoeſs pies dura- 


tio of man's infancy ; the nakednth of his body, not 


covered either with hair or feathers ; the tendency of 
his mind to perfection, the neceſſary conſequence of the 
length oſchis life; maternal fondneſs; which is increaſed 
by cares and fatigues, as, after the mother has carried 


the child in her womb for nine months, ſhe ſuckles it 


and bears it in her arms for whole years; the recipro- 
ings 


cal attachment ariſing from this habit between two be- 


— —[—— ——ä— — — 
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marks of intercourſe in an organization, that adds to 
the accents of the voice, common to ſo many animals 3 
the language of the fingers and of geſtures that are pe- 


culiar to the human race; natural events, which, in a 
Deen hundred different ways, may bring together, or re-unite. 
10pe wandering. and free individuals; accidents and unfore-, 
rlity ſeen wants, which oblige them to meet for the purpoſes. 


of hunting, fiſhing, or even of defence; in à word, 
the example of fo many creatures that live in herds, 
ſuch as amphibious. animals, and ſea monſters, flights 


of cranes and other birds, even inſects that are found 


pirit | 
el in colonies, and in ſwarms : All theſæ facts and reaſon- 
hole ings ſeem to prove, that man, by his nature, tends to- 
ople ſociability, and that he reaches that end ſo much the 
auſcs more ſpeedily,, as he cannot populate much under the 
: ex- WY toriid zone, without being eollected into wandering or 
cater ſedentary tribes, nor fpread himſelf much under the. 

ni other zones, without aſſociating with his fellow-creatures,. 

| for the prey and the ſpoils which the wants of food and. 
opu- clothing require. AN | 


From the neceſſity. of aſſociation, ariſes that of eſta- 
— laws relative to the ſocial ſtate: That is to 
fords I ſay, of forming, by a combination of all common and 
ndd in particular inſtincts, one general combination, that ſhall 
evils maintain the collective hody and the majority of indi- 
dence I viduals. For, if nature directs man to his fellow crea- 
g be- ure, it is undoubtedly in conſequence; of that uni- 
from verſal attraction, which tends to the reproduction and 
theſe WI preſervation, of the ſpecies. All. the propenſities which 
vas ſo man brings with him into ſociety, and all the impreſſions 
zht to be receives. in it, ought to be ſubordinate to this firſt 
wpaulſe. To live and to propagate, being the deſtina- 
dut- tion of every living being, it ſhould. ſeem that fociabili- 
y, not Wl tr, if it be one of the firſt principles of man, ſhould 
cy. of W concur in aſſiſting this. double end of nature; and that 
of the W inſtinct, which leads him to the ſocial ſtate, ſhould, ne- 
reaſed ceſſarily direct all moral and political laws, ſo as that 
-arried W they ſhould be more durable; and contribute more to 
kles it I the happineſs of the majority of mankind, 'Neverthe- 


cipro- IN leſs, if we confider merely the effect, we ſhould think 


ro be- tat the principle, or ſupreme law of all ſociety, has 


been 


f 


rr e re 


1 
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been % ſecurs the roi poaver, From whence eg 
ariſe this fingular between the end and the 
means, between the laws of nature and thofe of pol. 
ties? The following is tho only anſwer that occun 

to this queſtion. It is chance that firſt lays the plan 
of governments, and reaſon that improves them. Up. | 
on this principle, let us examine the nature of the go- 
| JW; Rave MR Ws: 1 its * Hats 

0 (is $T334 70, 
An Yi Ty of #-panticular Jociety: are of 
vy ſome eutaſtrophe, or natural revolution. In all 
parts we fee men driven away by ſubterraneous fire, 
or by war; by inundations, or by devouring inſecto 
by dearth, or by famine; and, N Arias ih _ 


BD ww mr ——_— — I" ot CO 


uninhabited corner of the eart 

ſpreading ' themſelves in ' places already — 2 

ehe begins by "pinoy _ order ales from 
anare 

"The Hebrews; what 5 of 8 bed fe. 
hs to remove into Arabia Petrea, were at leaſt" forty 
years in forming themſelves into a body of troops, be- 
fore they proceeded to * re pars to ella. 
bliſd Helves there as 10, al. gail 

Fhe ſtates of Greece wirecfoundes- yi phunderens 
who deſtroyed ſome monſters, and 2 great number ol 
men, in order't6 hecbme kings. 72309160 3% b 
Nome, it is ſaid was formed from the people ki 
efcaped from the flames of Tray, or was nothing more 
than a neſt of banditti from Greece and Italy: But 
from this . 1 the- human races aroſe u r 
of heroes. is; INSOLE 13 7 

Of mitiohs/of Eafops; the Reben empin 
was the only one that had been formed by war; and 
war made cheſe very Romans, who were fo numero, ſtor 
become barbarians again. As the diſpoſitions and man- be 
ners of the conquering people are almoſt always impreſ⸗ = 
fed upon the-conquered, thoſe who had been enlighten- 5 
ed with the knowledge of Rome in its learned ſtate, - 


tow Hank again into the blindneſs of Rtupid and feroc fi © 
dus Scythans. 7 es of ignoranee, hen ſupe- Ml ©* 
rior ſtrength always the law, and chance or hunger 

had opened the regions ofthe fomth to the force of the : 


2 | north, 


Feri a ra ie i 3 
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north, the -continual- ſucceſſion. of 'various 8 
prevented the laws from being ſettled in any place. 
a multitude of ſmall nations had deſtroyed a 155 
many chiefs or tyrants divided each vaſt monarchy into 
ſcyeral tenures. The people, who gained nothing by the 
government of one, or of ſeveral men, were always op- 
preſſed and trampled upon in this diviſion of feudal an- 
archy. Little wars were continually. kept up between 
n towns, inſtead of hole! great and ene 
wars that now prevail between nations. 
Nevertheleſs, this continual ferment induced the na- 
tions to * themſelves in a kind of form or con- 
ſiſtence. Kings were deſirous of raiſing themſelves up- 
on the ruins. of thoſe men, or of thoſe Seren bodies, 
by whom the commotions were kept up; and, to effect 
this, they had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the people. 
They were treated with, civilized, poliſhed, and more 
rational laws were given them than they had hitherto had. 
Slavery had reel their natural vigour, and property 
reſtored it again; and commerce, which prevailed after 
the diſcovery of the new world, nee al their powers, 
by exciting umverſal emulation. | 
To theſe general agitations, another was added. The. 
monarchs could not have increaſed their on power, 
without leſſening that of the — „and without _ 
couraging or preparing the way for the diſcredit of 
religious opinions. rs ets any who.. ventured. to. 
atack the church, were ſupported by the throne. 
From that time, the human underſtanding was ſtrength · 
ened by exerting itſelf againſt the . of imagi 
nation, and, recovering the path of nature and of rea- 
ſon, diſcovered the true principle of government. Lu- 
ther and Columbus appeared; the whole univerſe trem- 
bled, and all Europe was in commotion :: But this 
ſtorm cleared up its horizon for ages to come. One of 
theſe perſons awakened the underſtandings of all W 
the other excited their activity. Since hey have _—_ 
ed all the paths of induſtry and freedom, gn he 
European nations haye labqured, with ſome ſucceſs, in 
ar or e Ong: en A the fee. 
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Tb enlightened ſpirit, however, hae not yet reached 

the Turks. They have ever preſerved a faithful attach. 
ment to the maxims of Afiatic deſpotiſm. The ſcimitx, 
at Conſtantinople, is ſtill the interpreter of the LOG 
Though the Grand Signior r 
n io, like the tyrant of 
recco, with a bloody head in his hand; yet a numerous 
body of ſlaves are engaged in the atehievement of theſe 
horrid murders. The people, maſſaered by their rule, 
aſſaſſinate the executibner in their turn; but, 1 
with this temporary eance, they think not 
viding for ne, or for the ha wind 
their poſterity. It is too much trouble for Ocientals 
endeavour to aſſure the public ſafety by laws, which it 
is a laborious taſk to form, to ſettle, and to preſer 
If thein tyrants carry their oppreſſions or cruelties too 
far, the head of the vizir is demanded, that of the del 
pot is. truck off; and thus alt is ſet to rights. "The ja- 
niſſaries make uſe of no other remonſtrance. Even th 
men in the kingdom are ftrangers to the 
firſt idea of the rights of nations. As perfonal ſafety in 
Turkey belongs only to people of a mean and abjed 
— 3 the chief families pride themſelves in the 
very danger they are expoſed to from the government, 
A Baſhaw will tell you, that ſach à man as he, is not 
deſtined, like an Alone perſon, to finiſh bis days 
quietty in his bed. One may frequently fre widows; 
whoſe huſbands have been juſt ſtrangled, exulting that 
they have been N a manner re thei 

rank. 


The Ruſſians and Danes do not entertain the ſame 
ren 3 they are ſuhject to a power equal 

theſe nations have the advantage of 3 
more er. adminiſtration, and of ſome written laws. 
They ean venture to think, or even to ſay, that their 
government is limited; but they have never been able to 
perſuade any ſenfible man hat it was ſo. While the 
ſovereign makes and annuls the laws, extends or reſtrain 
them, and permits or { the execution of them at 
pleaſure ; while the iodulgence of his paſſions is the only 
rule of his conduct; while he is the only, the centril 


| * to whom every thing tends ; while nothing is — 
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ther. right or wrong bt. what he; makes ſo ; While his 
e the law, and chis favour · the Bandard ef public 
ellerm; if this is not r of f go- 
vernment can ĩt poſſibly be 2. 
In ſuch a:ltate of degradation, what ey men! 2 
hardly dare turn their conſtrained looks up to the Lies. 
They want both knowledge to diſeern their chains, and 
ſpirit to feel the diſgrace of: them. The powers af their 
minds, extinguiſhed by the oppreſſions of ſlavery, have 
not ſufficient. force to eiae un the rights inſeparable 
| their exiſtenoe. It may de à matter of doubt, 
vhether theſe ſlaves are not as culpable as their tyrants; 
and whether the ſpirit of liberty has more reaſon to 
| complain of the infolence of, thoſe who infringe upon 
her rights, or of the imbecility 1 'others who. r 
not how to defend them. o bin wit F 
Yet many pedple will aſſerts. that 5 * Moſt. 
he 4055 overnment would od that of a juſt and enligh- 
deſpotic monarchy. | The abſurdity of chis is evi- 
_ for it might eaſily: happen, that the will of this 
abſolute monarch might be in direct oppoſition to the 
will of his ſubjecta. In that caſe, notwithſtanding all 
his juſtice and all his abilities, he would be in the wrong 
nent, 0 deprive them of their rights, even though it were for 
my . an IE: ©, No man rr let him be 


S252 


5 
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| a& of tyranny: If they — ming eee 
ane vell where thay are, or even if they ſhould agree in 
ually WY ing, that their ſitustion ie a bad one, hut that. it is 
e of a their will and pleaſure to ſlay in it, we may endeavour 
ws. e teach them, to undeceise them, and to . thei | 
ther to more enlightened notions by the means of perſuaſion, 
ble to but. never by thoſe of — The bed of princes, 
le che who ſhould even hate done good, againit the general 
{trains canſent of his, people, ſha), be eulpable, if it were onby 
em at berauſe he had Sone beyond his right. He would-be 
e only culpahle not; only for; dhe time, but eren with. regard 
-entral to poſterity ; for, though be may be juſt and enlighten- 
is & Ned yet his door, without * either Wr. 
tir ties 
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! Abe erke vie will certainly inhe r paper 
of which the nation will become the victim. Let 
therefore, theſe pretended maſters of the people bed al. 
lowed even to do good againſt the general conſent 
Let it be conſidered, that the condition of theſe ruley 
is not in the leaſt different from that of the cacique, 
who being aſked whether he had any ſlaves ? anſwered, 
Slaves? os but one Jew in all ny, Aries, and that 


ir myſall- 
pa. ay Ruſſia NG > RINGS"; is Gtrtted: FINER 
"Lew us examine the hiſtory of its conſtitution, and en- 
deavdour, if poſſible, to find. out the nature of it. 
Nations that are poor are almoſt,necefſarily warlike; 
becauſe their very, poverty, the burden of which is per. | 
petually grievous to them, inſpires them ſooner or lite 1 
with a defire of getting rid of it; and this deſire, h Wl the) 
proceſs of time, becomes the general 25555 of the 1. 
tion, and the ſpring of the government. 
It only requires à ſucceſſion of ſove Stu very 
iu wur, to change ſuddenly the whe ny. of ſucha WH nil 
country from the ;ftate of a mild monarchy, to that of WI who 
the moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, The monarch, proud of Wl or p 
his triumphs, thinks every thing may be allowed big not 
begins to acknowledge no law but his will; and his ſo : who 
diers, whom he hath led ſo often to victory, being Wl ther 
ready to ſerve him in all things and againſt all mei, reig 
become, by their attachment to him, the terror of ther 1 
fellow- citizens. The people, on the other hand, vil upo! 
not venture to refuſe 4.— that are offered to them bf will 
him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins that which — 
Igno 
tors 
B 
bour 
ever 
ſtate 


he holds from their admiration and gratitude. | 

The yoke impoſed by the monareh, who has conquer 

| Pr er burdenſome; 
„but the ſubjets. dare" not ſhake it uff. It even grom 
a heavier under ſucceſſors who have not the ſame clam 
to their indulgence. Whenever any - conſiderable” Te 

verſe of fortune takes place, the deſpot will be left w 

the mercy of his people Then the people, irritated i intri 

by their long lege, ſeldom fail to avail themſele I and 

of the opportunity of recovering their rights. But, u of tb 
they have neither views nor plans, they change inſtan- Wl king 
. my" 2 ſtate of ſlavery to that of and, other 
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In the midſt of this general tumult, one. exclamation. 
only is heard, and that is /zberty. But, as they know. 
not how to ſecure to themſelves this ineſtimable bene- 
fit, the nation becomes immediately divided into vari- 
ous fact ions, which are guided by different intereſts. 

If there be one among theſe factions, who deſpairs 
of prevailing ovex the reſt, that faction ſeparates itſelf, 
unmindful of the general good; and, being more anxi- 
ous. to prejudice its rivals than to ſerve its country, it 
takes the part of the ſovereign. From that moment. | 
there are but two parties. in the ſtate, diſtinguiſhed by . =_— 
tyo different names, which, whateyer. they be, mean | 
nothing more than royaliſts and antiroyaliſts. This is 
the period of great commotions and conſpiracies. 
The neighbouring powers then act the ſame part 
they have ever acted in all ages and countries, upon 
ſunilar occaſions, - They foment jealouſies between the 
people and their prince; they ſuggeſt to the ſubjects e- 
very poſſible method of debaſing, degrading, and an- 
nihilating the ſovereignty z. they corrupt even thoſe 
who are neareſt the throne z they occaſion ſome form 
or principle of adminiſtration to be adopted, which is 
not only -prejudicial to the whole body of the nation, 
whom they impoveriſh, under the pretence of exerting 
themſelves for their liberty, but injurious to the ſove- 
reign, : Whoſe prerogative they reduce to nothing. 

Then the - monarch- meets with as many reſtraints 
upon his authority as there are ranks in the ſtate. His 
will is nothing, without their ooncurrence. He muſt _ 
call meetings, propoſe and debate upon things of the 
moſt triſling nature, + Tutors are given to him as to an 
ignorant ſcholar 5 and he may be aſſured, that thoſe tu- 
tors are men very ill diſpoſed towards him. 
But what is then the tate of the nation? The neigh - 
bouring powers have now, by their influence, thrown” 
every —y into confuſion ; they have overturued the 
ſtate, or ſeduced; all the members of it, by bribery or 
intrigues, There is now but one party in the kingdom, 
and that is the party of the ſtranger. The members 
of the factions are all hypocrites. Attachment to the 
king is one hypocriſy, and averſion for monarchy an- 
other. They ate tuo different maſks; of. ambition and. 

Vor, VI. M avar ice » 
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avarice. The whole nation is how a collection of inks: 
mous and venal men. 

After this, it is eaſy to conceive what muſt happen 
The foreign powers that had corrupted the mito, a mul 
be deceived in their expectations. They did not per. 
ceive that they carried matters too far; that, . perhapy, 


they might even have been acting in a manner very dif. 1 
ferent from that which a deeper policy would have ſug. t 
| at ; that they were deſtroying the power of the nz t 
tion, while- their efforts only put a check upon that of t. 
the ſovereign; that this power of the monarch, which u 
might one day exert itſelf with all its force, would meet it 
with no oppoſition capable of reſiſting it; and, that this w 
unexpected effect might be 8 about i in an inſtant, ty 
and by one man. B 

That inftant is come; that man has appeared ; ; and of 
all theſe ignoble creatures of adverſe powers proftrated of 
themſelves before him. He told theſe men, who thought le 
themſelves all- powerful, that they were nothing; and ver 
they confeſſed that they were nothing. He told them, to 


I am your maſter ; and they declared unanimouſly that OP 
he was. He told them, Theſe are the conditions to a y 
which I would have you ſubmit; and they anſwered,. wh 
We agree to them. | Scarce one- diſſenting voice was 4 
heard amongſt them. No man can foreſee what will be Pol 
the conſequence of this revolution. If the maſter will mer 
avail himſelf of the circumſtances, Sweden Was never debt 
governed by a more abſolute monarch. If he is pu- n 
dent; if he underſtands that an unlimited ſovereign can or. 
have no ſubjects, becauſe he can have no perſons under P. 
him poſſeſſed of property; and that authority can only to tl 
be exerted over thoſe who have ſome kind of property; 
the nation may, perhaps, recover its original charac- 
ter. Whatever may be his deſigns or his inclinations, 
Sweden cannot N Bf mare e than the Was 


Poland, which has none but ſlaves vfthing md; * 
fore, deſerves to meet with none but oppreſſors from 
without, nevertheleſs, ſtill preſerves the | ſhadow and 
the name of liberty. This kingdom is at preſent no 
better than all the European ſtates were ten centuries 
ago, ſubject to an ariſtocracy, which elects a kg 

order 


1 


ted 
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order to make him ſubſervient to their will; Each no- 
bleman, by virtue of his, feudal tenure, which he pre- 
ſerves with his ſword, as his anceſtors acquired it, holds 
a perſonal and hereditary authority over his vaſſals. The 
feudal gevernment prevails there in all its primitive force. 
It is an empire compoſed” of as many ſtates as there are 
poſſeſſions. All the laws are ſettled, and all reſolutior s 
taken, not by the majority, but by the unanimity of 
the ſuffrages. Upon falſe notions of right and perfec- 
tion, it has been ſuppoſed, that a law could not be juſt, 
unleſs it was adopted with unanimous conſent ; becaute 
it has undaubtedly been thought, that what was right, 


would both be perceived and put in practice by all; 


two things that are impoſſible in a national aſſembly. 
But can we even aſcribe ſuch pure intentions to a ſet 
of tyrants ?. For this conſtitution, which boafts the title 
of a republic, and prophanes it, is no more than a 


league of petty deſpots againſt the people. There, e- 


very one has power to prevent, and no one has power 
to act. There, the will of each individual may be in 
oppoſition to the general wiſhes ;.and there only, a fool, 
a wicked man, and a madman, is ſure to prevail over a 
whale nation. Ain OGADET IA RIS 46.4 
And, indeed, this government has never proſpered. 
Poland, that enjoys the privilege of electing its kings, 
merely from the jealouſy of its nobles, has been only in- 
debted to the jealouſy of its neighbours, for not having 
an hereditary deſpot in the family of a foreign conquer- 
or. It was reſerved to our days, to ſee this tate torn 
in pieces by three rival powers, which have apropriated 
to themſelves ſuch of its provinces as lay moſt convenient 
for them. May this crime of ambition turn out to the 
advantage of mankind; and, by a glorious action of 
benevolence, may the uſurpers break the chains of 
the moſt laborious of their new people! Their ſub- 
jects will be more faithful, by being more free ; and, in 
cealing to be ſlaves, will become men. STi 
In a monarchy, the forces, and the wills of all, are 
at the diſpoſal of a ſingle man. In the conſtitution of 
Germany, .each member is a body. This is, perhaps, 
the nation that reſembles moſt what it formerly was. 
The ancient Germans, divided. into colonies by im- 
| | M 2 menſe 
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menſe foreſts, had no occaſion for a very refined legif. 
lation. But, in proportion' as their deſcendents haye 
multiplied and come nearer each other, art bas kept u 
in this country, what nature had eſtabliſhed, the ſcpars. 
tion of the people and their political union. The ſmall 
ſtates that compoſe this confederate republic, preſerye 
the ſtamp of the firſt families. Each particular govern. 
ment is not always paternal, and the fathers of the na. 
tions are not always mild and humane. But ſtill, feaſon 
and liberty, with which all the chiefs are united, ſoftens 
the ſeverity of their diſpoſitions, and the rigour of their 
authority: A prince in Germany cannot be a tyrant 


e che fa impunity as in large monarchies. 


»The Germans, who are rather warriors, than a war. 
like people, becauſe they are rather proficients in the att 
of war than addicted to it from inclination, have been 
conquered but once ; and it was Charlemagne who con- 
quered, but could not reduce them to ſubjection. They 
obeyed the man, who, by talents - ſuperior to the 
he lived in, had ſubdued and enlightened its barbariſm; 
but they ſhook off the yoke of his ſucceſſors. They 
preſerved, however, the title of emperor to their chief; 
but it was merely a name, fince the real power reſidel 
almoſt entirely in the barons that poſſeſſed the lands, 
'The people, who unfortunately have always been every 
where enſlaved, ſpoiled, kept in miſery by ignorance, 


and in ignorance by miſery, had not the leaſt ſharem 


the making of the laws. From this deſtruction of ſo- 
cial equilibrium, which does not tend to reduce all com 
ditions and fortunes to the ſame ſtandard, but to the 
more extenſive diviſion of riches, the feudal government 
was formed, the characteriſtic of which is anarchy, 
Each nobleman lived in a total independence, and each 
people under the moſt abſolute tyranny. This was the 
inevitable conſequence of a government, where the crown 
was elective. In thoſe ſtates where it was hereditary, 
the people had, at leaſt, a bulwark and a permanent re. 
fuge againſt oppreſſion. The regal authority could 
not extend itſelf, without alleviating, for ſome time, tht 


fate of the vaſſals, by diminiſhing the power of the 10, 


bles. | | | 
But, in Germany, where the nobles take an, 
4 2 0 
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of each interregnum to invade or reſtrain the rights of 
the imperial power, the government could not but de- 
generate. Strength decided every thing between thoſe 
who wore the ſword. Lands and men were only the 
inſtruments, or the ſubjects of war between the proprie- 
tors. Crimes were the ſupportof injuſtice. Rapine, mur- 
der, and conflagrations, not only became cuſtomary, but 
even lawful. Superſtition, which had conſecrated tyran- 
ny, was obliged to put a ſtop to it. The church, which 
furniſhed an aſylum to all the plunderers, ſettled a truce 
between them. Recourſe was had to the protection of 
the ſaints, to avoid the fury of the nobles. The aſhes of 
the dead were alone ſufficient to ſtop the ferociouſneſs 
of theſe people ; ſo frightful is death, even to men of 
cruel and ſavage diſpoſitions. | P ; 
When the minds of men, Kill in a ſtate. of commo- 
tion, were diſpoſed to become calm through fear, poli- 
ey, which avails itſelf equally of reaſon and the paſſions, 
of ignorance and underſtanding, in ruling over mankind, 
attempted to make ſome amendment in the form of go- 
vernment. On the one hand, ſeveral inhabitants in the 
countries were infranchiſed ; and, on the other, ex- 
emptions were granted in favour of the cities. There 
were every. where a number of men who enjoyed free- 
dom. The emperors, who, to ſecure their election e- 
ven among ignorant and ferocious princes, were obli- 
ged to diſcloſe ſome abilities and ſome virtues, prepared 
the way for the reformation of the legiſlation. 
Maximilian took advantage of all the feeds of happi- 
neſs that were ſown in his age by time and by events. 
He demoliſhed the anarchy of the great. In France and 
Spain, they had been made ſubject to regal authority 
in Germany, the Emperors made them ſubje& to the 
laws. Under pretence of the public tranquillity, every 
prince may be brought to juſtice. It is true, that theſe 
laws eſtabliſhed among lions, do not ſave the lambs: And 
the people are ſtill at the mercy of their rulers, who are 
only bound one towards another. But, as public tran- 
quillity cannot be violated, nor war commenced, without 
being amenable to a tribunal that is always open, and 
ſupported by all the forces of the empire, the people are 
lels expoſed to thoſe ſudden irruptions, and unforeſeen 
| S hoſtilities, 
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| hoſtilities, which, threatening the property of the ſg. 


vereigns, continually endangered the lives and ſafety at 
the ſubjects. War, which formerly conſtituted” right, 
is now ſubje& to conditions that moderate its 


The cries of humanity are heard even in the midſt 45 


carnage. It is to Germany that Europe owes the in. 


provement of legiſlation in all its ſtages; regularity af 
proceedings even in the revenge of nations, a certain e. 
quityꝰ even in the abuſe of power, moderation in' the mid} 
of victory, a check to the ambition of all potentates, and, 
in ſhort, freſh obſtacles to war, and freſh encouragementi 
to peace. b 4 | e Ges... 
This happy conftitution of the German Empire, has 


improved, with the progreſs of reaſon, fince the reign of 


Maximilian. Neverthelefs, the Germans themſelves 
complain, that, although they form a national body, 
diſtinguſſhed by the ſame name, ſpeaking the ſame lan- 
guage, living under the ſame chief, enjoying the ſame 
privileges, and connected by the ſame intereſts; yet their 
empire does not enjoy that tranquillity, that power, ant 
eonſideration that it ought to have. N 

The cauſes of this misfortune are obvious. The firlt, 
is the obſcurity of the laws. The writings upon the 
Jus publicum of Germany are innumerable, and there ate 
but few Germans who are 'verſed in the conſtitution of 
their country. All the members of the empire noy 


_ fend their repreſentatives to the national affembly; 


whereas they formeriy fat there themſelves. The milita- 
ry ſpirit, which is become univerſal, has precluded al 
application to buſineſs, every generous ſentiment of pa. 
triotiſm, and all attachment to fellow-citizens. There i; 
not one of the princes who has not ſettled his court too 


magnificently for his income, and who does not autho- 


riſe the moſt flagrant oppreſſions to ſupport this ridicu- 
lous pomp. In ſhort, nothing contributes more to the 
decay of the empire, than the inordinate agrandizement 
of ſome of its members. The ſovereigns, become too 
powerful, their private intereſts from the gene- 
ral This reciprocal diſunion among the ſtates, 1 
the reaſon, that, in dangers which are common to all, 
each province is left to ſhift for itfelf. It is obliged to 
bend to the ſtrongeſt, whoever he may be; and thus the 

OT 0? TI, Germanic 
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Germanic conſtitution degenerates inſenſibly i into ſlavery 
” Britain owes its national genius to Its geo phical 

tion, and its government to its nation racter. 
It was invited by nature to the ſea, to commerce, and 
to liberty. This idol of men of ſtrong minds, which ren- 
ders them ferocious in a ſavage ſtate, and proud 3 in a ei - 
vilized one, this ſpirit of liberty always reigned in the 
breaſts of the Britiſh, even when they were ignorant of 
its rights and advantages. 

This was the nation that firſt di Rovired the injuftice 
and infignificancy of eceleſiaſtical power, the limits of 
regal authority, and the abuſes of the feudal govern- 
ment. This was the nation that firſt revolted; and 
threw off this triple load of oppreſſion. Until the reign 
of Henry VIII. they had fought only for the chowe 
of their tyrants ; but, at length, in chuſing them, they 
paved the way for aboliſhing, puniſhing, or expelling 
them. 

Nevertheleſs, the Kings of England” thought them- 
ſelves abſolute, becauſe all thoſe of the reſt of Europ 
were ſo. The title of monarch deceived James J. 
annexed unlimited authority to it. He diſcovered this 
idea with ſo much frankneſs, ſuch blind ſimplicity, that 
he did not even Tufficiently diſtruſt his own pretenfions 
to induce him to ſupport them previouſly by force. His 
eourtiers and his clergy encouraged him in his flatter- 
ing illuſion, which he perſevered in to the end. He 
died full of ſelf- eſtimation, and deſpiſed by his people, 
who knew the weakneſs of that monarch, and ued 
their own ſtrength. Sao 

The Engliſh, to put an end to the ſpirit of 
and miſt „ which would have been 3 be- 
tween the crown and the people, after the tragical 
end of Charles I. choſe, from a foreign race, a 
prince who was at length obliged to accept of that ſo- 
cial compact, of which all —— kings affect to be 
ignorant. William III. received the ctown with 
conditions, and contented himfelf with an autho | 
3 upon the ſame baſis as the rights of the Peo- 


"Vader * reigns of the Stuart, dees 2 
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had been in perpetual conteſt, between the preroga, 
tives of the Crown and the privileges of the people. 
Since a parliamentary or national title is become the 
ſole right of Kings, whatever faction diſturbs the people, 
the force of the conſtitution prevails always in their fa. 
. f 
The government is formed between abſolute mo- 
narchy, which is tyranny; democracy, which leads to 
anarchy; and ariſtocracy, which, fluctuating between 
one and the other, falls into the errors of both. The 
mixt government. of the Engliſh, combining the ad. 
vantages of theſe three powers, which mutually re. 
ſpect, moderate, aſſiſt, and reſtrain each other, tends of 
itſelf to the national good. This conſtitution, of which 
there is no inftance among the ancients, / and which 
ought to ſerve as a model to poſterity, will ſupport it. 
ſelf a long time, becauſe it is not the reſult of mannen, 
and of tranſient opinions, but of reaſoning. and experi- 
ence. | | $ 
Vet the people are, with reaſon, alarmed about the 
duration of ſo good a government. Encroachments of 
the crown are not apprehended. The ſhare the King m 
holds in the legiſlation, is too trifling to prevail over * 
the two houſes of parliament. His right of refuſal or con- N 
ſent is at preſent a mere matter of form. His greateſt tal 
ſtrength is in the executive power, which is ſolely veſted ple 
in him. But, as he hath only the rl ht and exerciſe of * 


reer | wy) 
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this power, without having the inftruments and the of 
means, he cannot avail himſelf of it. If he were once to the 
abuſe-it, he would run the riſque of loſing it for ever. Ar 
The money comes from the taxes, and the taxes are the 
impoſed-by parliament. - The people ſupply the prince dol 
with ſubſidies, and he gives them an account of them. ing 


Hence, the parliament, under whoſe inſpection the re- trie 
venues and the expences paſs, is the real legiſlature. It wo 
is the parliament that levies the taxes, and determines Rat 
how they ſhould be employed. But, although the prince I th 

s in this reſpe& dependent on the commons, yet he hath of 1 
Rill a great aſcendant over them, by the power of dil- W e 
penſing favours. d feet der 
In monarchies, kings are bribed ; in England, they ture 
bribe. 4 Philoſophical and political writer, 955 pre 
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quainted with the conſtitution of his country, aſſerts, 
that this bribery is neceſſary, to cheek the tendeney of 
the government to demoeracy; and that the people 
would become too powerful, if the king did not buy off 
the commons | n 

On the other hand, if the prince were to raiſe tlie 
richer members of the commons to the higheſt dignities, 
by creating peers at pleaſure, he would make the go+ 
verninent lean to ariſtocracy, But, as the dignity of 
peerage cannot be Taviſhed without degrading it, and 
as, beſides, riches will always circulate moſt among the 
commercial part of the nation, it will ſcarce happen that 
riches and dignities will be aceumulated and united in a 
few individuals; murmurs, troubles, and even ſeditions, 
will ariſe for the ſecurity of the people, before ſuch a 
misfortune can take place. The intereſt of the collec- 
tive body in the houſe of commons, is reſtrained by the 
intereſt of each individual. The king is not rich enough. 
to bribe them all; he cannot openly buy them off, without 
diſhanouring them; nor enſlave them, without irritating 
the people. There will always be ſome demagogues 3 
and the nation ſtands in need of them to watch, to ac» 
cuſe, and even to keep the parliament in awe. . 
But, if the enjoyments of luxury ſhould happen to- 
tally to pervert the morals of the nation; if the love of 
pleaſure ſhould ſoften the courage of the commanders. 
and officers of the fleets and armies; if the intoxication 
of temporary ſucceſſes; if vain ideas of falſe greatneſs, 
ſhould excite the nation to enterprizes above their 
ſtrength ; if they ſhould' be deceived” in the choice of 
their enemies, or their allies; if they ſhould loſe their 
colonies, either by making them too extenſive, or by lay- 
ing too many reſtraints upon them; if their love of pa- 
triotiſm were not exalted to the love of humanity ; they 
would ſooner or later be enſlaved, and return to that 
ſtate of inſignificancy from whence they emerged only 
through torrents of blood, and through the calamities 
of two ages of fanaticiſm and war. Ihey would become 
like other nations whom they deſpiſe 3 and Europe could 
not ſhew the univerſe one nation in which ſhe could ven- 
ture to pride herſelf. Deſpotiſm, which always op- 
preſſes moſt heavily minds that are ſubdued and Tow” 
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ed, would alone raiſe its head, amidſt the ruin of the 
arts, of morals, of reaſon, and of libertix. 
The hiſtory of the United Provinces is replete with 
great ſingularities. Their combination was formed by 
deſpair, and almoſt all Europe encouraged their eſta. 
bliſhment. They had but jun triumphed over the long 
and powerful efforts of the court of Spain to reduce then 
to ſubjection, when they were obliged to try thei 
ſtrength againſt the Bretons, and diſconcerted the 
ſchemes of France. They afterwards gave a king to 
England, and deprived Spain of the provinces ſhe pol. 
ſeſſed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give them to 
Auſtria, Since that period, Holland has been diſgul. 
ed at military politics, and ſolely employed in her pre- 
ſervation; which, however, ſhe attends to, perhaps 
with too little earneſtneſs, precaution, and virtue. 
Ihe conſtitution of Holland, though. traced out be- 
fore hand upon a ſtudied plan, is not leſs defective thay 
thoſe that have been formed by chance. The ſeven 
provinces compoſe a kind of heptarchy, the memben 
of which are too independent of feach other. In the 
republic, each province is ſupreme; in the provinces, 
the cities are not ſubject. Alliances, peace, war, ſub- 
ſidies; nothing is done but by the States General; and 
theſe again can do nothing without the conſent of the 
Provincial States, nor theſe without the determination 
of the cities. A ſovereignty too much diſperſed, -is 
the firſt fault of the conſtitution; unanimity of ſuf- 
frages, a ſecond ; an equal number of votes, the third. 
Without any regard to the difference of population and 
fize, the province of Holland has not more votes than 
that of Over Vſſel, though it bears twenty times a great 
er ſhare in the public expences. The ſuffrage of Am- 
ſterdam carries no more weight with it, than that of 
the moſt petty town, which is a perpetual ſource of dil- 
cord. If the obſtinacy of one ſingle province breaks the 
union, there is no legal mediator to reſtore it: For the 
- Stadtholder is not one. b 4040s +l 
This magiſtrate, whoſe buſineſs it is to terminate re: 
ligious diſputes, has, on that account, a dangerous in- 
- fluence ; becauſe he may involve all affairs of religion 
with thoſe of the ſtate, and all affairs of the ſtate wn 
Fg » 2 


thoſe of religion. Authoriſed as he is to determine up- 
on the articles of the treaty of union, whenever there is 
+ ſchiſm or diviſion, the power he has of putting an 


end to diſcord, makes it eaſy for him to foment it. * 


What a vaſt field lies open to his ambition! 

Theſe fears occaſioned the ſuppreſſion of the Stadt - 
holder's power, towards the middle of the laſt century. 
But thoſe who overthrew this p! hantom of tyranny, were 
inſenſibly n Tay the eſtabliſiment of real tyran- 


ny; by changing t 
privileges of liberty, with the right of eleQting their ma- 


gittrates and forming their ſenate. The burgomaſters 


choſe their officers,' and ſeized upon the finances, of 
which they gave no account but to their equals or their 
dependents. The ſenators arrogated to themſelves the 
night of completing their own body. Thus the ma- 
giſtraey was [confined within a few families, who aſ- 


ſumed an almoſt excluſive right of deputation to the 
States-General. Each province and each town were at 


the diſpoſal of a ſmall nnmber of citizens, who, di- 


viding — rights and the A ee ople, had the 
art of cluding their — or er preventing the 


rage of their diſcontent. 


Theſe eneroachments occaſioned the reſtoration of the: 
Stadtholder's power in the houſe of Orange; and it has 
been made hereditary, even to the women: But a 


Stadtholder is nothing more than a captain- general. 
This magiſtrate, however, in order to be uſef 


republic, ought to belong 


has in the military council, he would have no other 
intereſts than thoſe of his country, and war and Peace? 
would be equally indifferent to him. 

But, perhaps, it may be ee that, if che 
cl power ſhould be united to the military force in the 


Stadiholder; this dignity might one day become an in- 


ſtrument of oppreſſion. Rome: is always quoted as an 
example to all our free ſtates, that have no circumſtance 

in common with it. If the | dictator became the op- 
—— of that republic, it was for theſe reaſons, that 
ben had oppreſſed all other nations; that its 
power 
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e democracy into an oligarchy. 
From that time, the burghers of each town loſt the 


to the 
to the ſtate. If he 
had as much influence! in the general aſſembly, as be) 
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was to be deſtroyed by the the ſword that bad fou 
Kg t ; and that a nation, compoſed of ſoldiers, coul 
not eſcape the deſpotiſm df a military government. It 
is ſcarce credible, but no leſs certain, that the Romas 
republic ſubmitted to the yoke, becauſe it paid no taxti 
The epnquered. people were the only tributaries to the 
treaſury. The public revenues, therefore, n 
remaining the ſame after the revolution as. before, pro. 
perty did not appear to be attacked; and the citizen 
thought he ſhould be ſtill free — . remain 

ed the maſter! of his fortune. 

Holland, on the contrary, mill ed ine abt 
becauſe it is fubje& to very eonſiderable taxes. The 
Dutch cannot preſerve their country but with great 
expences. The ſenſe of their independence alone ex- 
cites an induſtry proportionable to the load of ther 
contributions, and to their patienge in fupporting the 
burden of them. If to the enormous expences of the 
ſtate, it were neceſſary to add thoſe which:the pomp 


of a eourt requires ; if the prince were to employ? 


in 
maintaining the tools of tyranny, what ought to be be- 
| owed: on the foundations of a land built upon. the ſea 
he would ſaon drive the people to deſpair. 


An inhabitant of Holland, placed: upon cad 
and obſerving from afar the 1 — | 


ty feet above the level of the lands, who fees it ad- 
vance with a roar againſt the dykes he has raiſed, con» 
fiders, and thinks within himſelf, that ſooner or later 
that boiſterous element will: get the better of him. He 
diſdains ſo precarious a dwelling; and his houſe, made 

either of wood or ſtone at Amſterdam, is no longer 
conſidered as his bouſe ; it is his ſhip that ĩs his aſylum, 
and by degrees he arquires an indifference and manners 
conformable to this idea. The Water is o him what 
the 'vicigity'of volcanves is to other people. '- 
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If to theſe naturab cauſes of the decay of patriotic 


ſpirit, were joined the loſs of liberty, the Dutch would 

immediately quit a country tat cannot be cultivated 
but by men that are free and this trading people would 
carry their ſpirit of oommmetee, | together with their 
riches, to ſome other part of the: globe. Their iſlands 
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merica, and all the parts-of Euro 
an aſylum. What Stadtholder, what Prince, revered by 
ſuch a people, would wiſh, or dare, to become their 
The French, with a different ſituation, have a diffe- 
rent kind of government, which hath gone through an 
infinite number af viciſſitudes. Ever attached to a 
king / becauſe they were founded by a military com- 
mander, a warlike diſpofition ä them for a long 
time from political ſlavery. That openneſs of courage; 
that abhorrence of all kind of meanneſs; that frankneſs 
which they held from the Germans, made them believe 
either that they were free, or that they ought to be ſo, 
even under the dominion of kinga. Jealous of this idea 


they entertained of themſelves, the nobility, which 


compoſed, in a manner, the whole nation, to 
be independent, not oaty of the monarch, but even of 
their own body. Each gobleman' formed, in the midft 
of the ſtate, a kind of private republic of his own fami- 


ly and his vaſſals. France had then a military govern» 


ment, impoſſible to be defined ; 1 ing between a- 
riſt and monarchy, having all the abuſes of theſe 
two conſtitutions, without any of their advantages. A 
perpetual conteſt between.the kings and the nobles, an 
alternate preponderation of the 
fon, or of ſeveral ; ſuch was the kind of anarchy: that 
laſted, almoſt without interruption, to the middle of 
the fifteenth century. 3 7 Vo | ot ago 1c 2 
Then the character of the French was changed by 
a train of events that: had changed the form of govern- 
ment. The war which the Engliſh, in alliance with, 
or ſubject to the Normans, had inoeſſantly carried on 


would afford them 


power of one ſingle per - 


with this kingdom for two or three hundred years peſt, 


ſpread the alarm throughout, and oceaſioned 
vages. The triumphs of the enenry, the 
great, every thing made the nation wiſh that the prince 
thould be inveſted wich power ſulſiodent to dive away 
the ſtrangers, and to keep the nobles in ſubjeQion: 


While à ſet of wiſe and warlike kings were ing * 
in- 


at this great work, a new generation are. E 
dvidual, when the danger was * 
happy enough in the pivieges that bad been leſt 10 
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him by his anceſtors. They neglected to trace the ori. 
gin of the power of kings, which was derived from the 
nation; and Lewis XI. without much effort, became 
more powerful than any of his predeceſſors. 
Before his time, the hiſtory of France preſents a 
complication of ſtates, ſometimes divided, and ſome- 
times united. Since that prince's reign, it is the hiſto. 
ry of a great monarchy. The authority of ſeveral ty. 
rants is centered in one perſon. The people are not 
more free; but the police is different. Peace is enjoy- 
ed with greater ſecurity within, and war is carried on 
with more vigour without. Rh 
Civil wars, which lead a free people to ſlavery, and 
an enſlaved people to freedom, have no other effect in 
France than that of humbling the great, without er- 
alting the people. The miniſters, who will always be 
the creatures of the prince, while the nation has no 
influence in the adminiſtration, have all ſold their fel- 
lo- citizens to their maſter; and as the people, who 
had nothing, could not loſe any thing by this ſervitude, 
the kings have found it the more eaſy to effect it, eſpe- 


cially as it was always concealed under a pretence of 


policy, and even of relief. The antipathy excited by a 
great inequality of conditions and fortunes, has fa- 
voured all the ſchemes that tended to aggrandize the 
regal authority. The princes have had the art to en- 
gage the attention of the people, ſometimes by wan 
abroad, ſometimes by religious diſputes at home; to 
ſuffer the minds of men to be divided by opinions, and 
their hearts by different intereſts; to foment and keep 
up jealouſies between the ſeveral ranks of the ſtate; to 
flatter alternately each ambitious propenſity with an 
appearance of favour, and to ſatisfy the natural envy 
of the people by the lowering of all ambition. The 
multitude, poor and deſpiſed, when; they have ſeen all 
powerful bodies ht low one after another, have, 
at leaſt, loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene 
Mies. nn 5 | 

Nevertheleſs, the nation, though -by inadverteney it 
has loſt the privilege. of governing itſelf, has not yet 
"ſubmitted to all the outrages of deſpotiſm, This is, be- 


cauſe the loſs of its liberty has not yet been the * 
meh © | | 0 
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of a tumultuous and ſudden revolution, but has been 
gradually brought about in a ſueceſſion of ſeveral ages. 
The national character, which hath always exerted its 
influence on the minds of the princes, and of the court, 
though by the means of the women only, has formed 
a ſort of balance of power; which, as it has moderated 
by manners the action of force and the re- action of free- 
will, has prevented thoſe ſudden and violent exertions, 
from whence either monarchial tyranny, or popular li- 
reſults. 0 | naa E 1 | 
Inconſiſtence, which is as natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people, as it is to children, has fortu- 
nately prevailed over the ſyſtems of ſome deſpotic mi- 
niſters. Kings have been too fond of pleaſure, and too 
converſant with the real ſource of it, not to be induced 
frequently to lay aſide the iron fceptre which would 
have frightened the people, and diſſipated the frivolous 
amuſements to which they were addicted. The ſpirit 
of intrigue which hath ever prevailed among them, 
ſince the great people were called to court, has alſo 
continually qyerſet the men in office, with their ſchemes. 
As the change in the government has been impercep- 
tibly brought about, the ſubjects have preſerved a 
kind of dignity, in which the monarch himſelf has 
ſeemed to reſpect the origin or the effect of his own. 
He has continued the ſupreme legiſlator for a long time, 
without being either willing or able to make æ bad uſe 
of his avhole power. Reſtrained by the name only of 
the fundamental laws of the nation, he has frequently 
been afraid to act contrary to the principles of them. 
He has been ſenſible, that the people had their rights 
to oppoſe to him. In a word, there has been no ty- 
rant, even at a time when there was no liberty. | 
Such, and ſtill more abſolute, have been the govern- 
ments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Piedmont ; 
and of moſt of the ſmall principalities of Italy. The 
people of the ſouth, whether from inactivity of mind, 
or corporal weakneſs, feem. to be born for deſpotiſm. 
The Spaniards, with a great ſhare of pride; and the 
ltalians, notwithſtanding all the powers of genius, have 
lot all their privileges, and every veſtige of liberty. 
Wherever a monarchy is unlimited, it is impoſſible to 
N 2 8 aſcertain 
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rereign, but even at every 


longer any ftate 


what the form of government ig 
with the character of each ſo- 
te. Theſe ſtates have all of them written laws; they 
have cuſtoing and ſocieties that are privileged : But, 
then the legiſlator can overturn the laws and tribunals; 
when his authority has no other bafis than force, and 
when he calls upon Gad to make himſelf be feared, n. 
ther than beloved by irhitating him; when the original 
right of ſociety ; when the unalienable right of proper. 
ty among citizens ; when national conventions, and the 
engagements of the prince are called upon in vain ; iy 
a word, when „ er arbitrary, there is na 
e 


aſcertain 
fince that varies not only 


In countries of this fort, no ftatefmen will ever be 
formed. Far from its being a duty to be informed of 
pou affairs, it is rather criminal and da ta 

ve any knowledge of the adminiſtration. There, u 


in church preferments, a call is denominated grace, and 


is only obtained by prayers. The favour gf the court, 
the choice of the prince, ſupply the place of talents 
Not but that talents are uſeful ; they are ſometime 
wanted to ſerve, but never to command. Thus, in theſe 
countries, the people ſuffer themſelves to be governed, 


provided they are but allowed to ſleep. There is on 


one ſyſtem of legiflation in theſe delightful regions of 


Europe, which merits our attention; and that is the 


republic of Venice, Wee 541132 | 
A „magnificent, and rich city, impregnable, 


though without walls or fortifications, rules over ſe- 
vent y-two iſlands. They e not rocks and mountains 


raiſed by time in the n of a vaſt ſea ; but rather: 
plain, 5 out and cut into iſlands by the ſtagns · 
tions of a ſmall gulph, upon the deelivity of a low land. 
Theſe iftands, ſeparated by canals, are at preſent joined 


by bridges. They have been formed by the- ravages af 
the ſea, and peopled by the ravages of war, towards 


the middle of the fifth century. The inhabitants of 
Italy, flying from Attila, fought an aſylum in the ele- 
meut'er #orane” 7 ns ts ft eh 15 
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X. 

i The Venetian lagunes, at firſt, made neither a part. 
ſo- of the ſame city, nor of the ſame Fat United by 
1 one commercial intereſt, or rather by the neceſſity of 
ey defending themſelves, they were, however, divided in- 
ut, to as many ſeparate governments as iſlands, each ſub- 
ls; ject to its reſpective tribune. | 

ind | From the plurality of . chiefs aroſe contentions, and 
ras the deſtruction of the public | good. = Theſe peoples 
nal therefore, in order to make but one body, choſe a 
er- prince, who under the title of Duke or Doge, enjoy- 
the 


ed for a long time all the rights of ſovereignty, of 
which he only now retains the ſymbols. "Thefe doges 
were elected by, the people till 1173, when the nobles, 
ſeizing upon the Hale authority of the republic, na- 
med its chiefs, | FED | 
The government of Venice would be the beſt of all 
governments, if an ariſtocracy. were not, perhaps, the 
worſt, The ſeveral branches of power are divided there 
among the nobles, and balanced with an admirable e- 
quilibrium. The great reign there undiſturbed with a 
kind of equality, as the ſtars ſhine in the firmament du- 
ring the filence of the night. The people enjoy this. 
light, and are contented with their ſubſiſtence and a- 
muſements. The diſtinction between plebeians and 
patricians, is leſs odious than in any other republics ; 
becauſe the laws are particularly Grected to ſuppreſs 
and deſtroy the ambition of the nobles. Beſides, as the 
proſperity of . Venice was.founded upon its commerce, 
the people might - conſole : themſelves for the loſs of 
ible, power, by the hopes of riches, which they might ac- 
- {ts quire by induſtry and labour. | | 
tains BY The emulation excited by opulence among this ma- 
er a ritime people, enabled them to maintain powerful ar- 
mies; and the ſpirit of patriotiſm, which is natural to 
and, 3 ſupplied them with ſoldiers. The variety 
ined of information reſulting from the government of many, 
made them excel all other people. in politics. They 
ard i learned the art of forming and deſtroying leagues, and 
ts of of maintaining their ground againſt the moſt formidable 
ele · powers. But, ſince the decay of their commerce hath 
"WH {flencd their activity abroad, and their vigour at home, 
Ale republic of Venice has fallen into a Fate of puſi- 
e _ _ -» " lanmmoos 
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lanimous circumſpection. 


treaſures and care they have beſtowed, fince the ney- 
trality they have obſerved for two centuries, they 


would have freed themſelves from the dangers to which 


their very precautions have expoſed them. Their chief 
confidence is in an inquiſitor, who is continually pry- 
ing among individuals, with the axe raifed againſt 

one who ſhall dare to ſpeak or evil of adminiſtr- 
tion. The great crime is either the cenſure or appro- 
bation of government. The ſenator of Venice, con- 


cealed behind a grate, ſays to the ſubject, Who art 


thou, that dar'ſt to approve our conduct A curtain 
riſes, and the poor trembling Venetian beholds a car. 
caſe tied to a gallows, and hears a terrible voice that 
calls out to him from behind the e, It is thus we 
treat thoſe who preſume t» apologize for ut; go home, and 
be filent. The republic of Venice ſtill ſupports itſelf 
by its cunning. There is another in Europe which ſup- 


rts itſelf by its courage: This is the republic of 


witzerland. | 
The Switzers, known in antiquity by the name of 
Helvetians, were not to be ſubdued any more than the 
Gauls and the Britons, but by Cæſar, who was the 
_ greateſt of the Romans, if he had been more attached 
to his country. They were united to Germany, as 
Roman province, under the reign of Honorius. Re- 
volutions, which are frequent and eaſily accompliſhed 
in ſuch a country as the Alps, divided colonies, that 
were ſeparated by large lakes or great mountains, into 
ſeveral baronres. The "moſt confiderable of theſe, oc- 
cupied by the houſe of Auftria, at length ſerzed upon 
all the reſt; Conqueſt brought on ſlavery ; oppreſſion 
vccaſioned revolt ; and liberty ſprang up from the ex- 
cels of tyranny. | 28 
There are now thirteen cantons of robuſt peaſants vo 
defend almoſt all the kings of Europe, and fear none; 
who are better acquainted with their reat intereſts than 
any other nation; and who conſtitute the moſt ſenſibe 
people in all modern political ſtates. © "Theſe Thirteen 
cantons compoſe among themſelves; eee 
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have aſſumed and in. 
proved upon that jealouſy and miftruſt . which is the 
national character of all Italy. With one half of the 
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ſeven provinces of Holland; nor a ſimple confederacy, as 
the Germanic body; but rather a league, a natural afſo- 
ciation of ſo miany independent republics. Each can- 
ton hath itsrefpeQtive ſovereignty, its alliancies, and its 
treaties ſeparate. The general diet cannot make laws 
or regulations for either of them. if 
The three moſt ancient are immediately connected 
with each of the other twelve. It is from this union of 
convenience, not of conſtitution, that, if one of the 
thirteen cantons were attacked, all the reſt would march 
to its aſſiſtance. But there is no common alliance be- 
tween all and each of them. Thus the branches of a 
tree are united among themſelves, without having an im- 


mediate connectron with the common trunk. 

The union of the Switzers was, however, indiſſolu- 
ble, till the beginning of the fixteenth century; when 
religion, which ſhould be the bond of peace and chari- 
ty, diſunited them. The Reformation disjoined the Hel- 
tetic body; and the ſtate was divided by the church. 
All public affairs are tranſacted in the ſeparate and par- 
ticular diets of the Catholic and Proteſtant parties The 
general diets are aſſembled only to preferve the appear- 
ance of union. Notwithſtanding this ſeed of diſeord, 
Switzerland has enjoyed peace much more than anyftate 
in Europe. | d OF. dern, x 

Under the Auſtrian government, oppreſſion, and the 
levying of militia, impeded population. After the re- 
volution, population increaſed too much in proportion 
to the barrenneſs of the land. The Helvetie body could 
not be enlarged without burſting, unleſs ĩt made ſome ex- 
eurſions abroad. The inhabitants of theſe mountains, like 
the torrents that pour down from them, were to 
themſelves in the plains that border upon the Alps. - 

heſe — would have deſtroyed each other, had they 
remained ſequeſtered among themſelves. But ignorance 
of the arts, the want of materials for manufactures, the 
deficiency of money to attract the importation'of provi- 
hions, excluded them from the means of ing the 
comforts of life and of encouraging ;ndufiry. They 
drew, even from their increaſe of numbers, a method of 
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The Duke of Milan, maſter of a rich country, open 
on all ſides to invaſion, and not eaſily defended, was in 
want of ſoldiers: The Switzers, who were his moſt 
powerful neighbours, mult. neceſſarily become his ene. 
mies, if they were not his alkes, or rather his protector. 
A kind of traffic was therefore ſet on foot between 
theſe people and the Milaneſe, in which ſtrength was 
bartered for riches. The nation engaged troops ſuccef. 
fively in the ſervice of France, of the Emperor, of the 
Pope, of the Duke of Savoy, and all the potentates of 
Italy. They ſold their blood to the molt diſtant powers, 
and to the nations moſt in enmity with each other; to 
Holland, to Spain, and to Portugal; as if theſe moun- 
tains were nothing more than a repoſitory of arms and 
ſoldiers, open to every one who wanted to purchaſe the 
inſtruments of war. ] 

Each canton treats with that power which offers the 
beſt terms. The ſubjects of the country are at liberty 
to engage in war at a diſtance, with any allied nation, 

The Hollander is, by the conſtitution of his country, x 
citizen of the world; the Switzer, by the ſame circum- 
ſtance, a deſtroyer of Europe. The profits of Holland 
are in proportion to the degree of cultivation, and the 
conſumption of merchandiſe ; the more battles and the 
more carnage there is, the greater is the proſperity of 
Switzerland. N Vier | 

It is by war, that calamity inſeparable from mankind; 
whether in ſavage or civihzed ſtates, that the republics 
of the Helvetic body are forced to hve and ſubſiſt. It 
is by. this that they keep a number of inhabitants at 
home proportioned to the extent and fertility of their 
lands, without forcing any of the ſprings of government, 
or reſtraining the. inclinations of, any individual. It is 
by the traffic of troops with the belligerent. powers, that 

Switzerland has been. preſerved from the neceſſity of 
ſudden emigrations, which are the cauſe of invaſions, 
and from that of attempting conqueſts, which would 
have occaſioned the loſs of the liberty of theſe republics 
as it ruined all the republics of Greece. | 

If we now take a review of what has been ſaid, we 
ſhall find, that all the governments of Europe are com- 


prehended under ſome one or other of the form 8. 
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been deſcribing, and are differently modelled according 
to the local fituation, the degree of population, the ex- 
tent of territory, the influence of opinions and occupa- 
tions, and the external connections and viciſſitude of e- 
rents, that act upon the organiſation of the body politic, 
as the impreſſion of ſarrounding fluids acts upon natural 

We are not to imagine, as it is often aſſerted, that all 
governments are nearly alike, with no other difference 
than the charaQer of — men —_ ern. This maxim 
may, perhaps, be verified in ute governments, a- 
— 9 ans who are deſtitute of any — of free 
will. Theſe take the turn which the prince gives them: 
They are haughty, proud, and e under a mo- 
narch that is active and fond of glory Indolent and 
melancholy, under a ſuperſtitious king: Full of hopes 
and fears, under a young prince; of weakneſs and cor- 

ruption; ander an old deſpot; or rather alternately con · 
fdent and weak under the ſeveral miniſters raiſed hy in- 
trigue. In ſuch ſtates, the government takes the cha- 
rafter of the adminiſtration: But, in free ſtates, it 18 
juſt the reverſe. ant x 

Whatever may be ſaid of the nature and ſprings of the 
conſtitutions by which men are governed, the art of le- 
giſlation being that which requires the higheſt perfec- 
tion, is alſo the moſt proper to employ men of the firſt 
genius. The ſcience of government does not contain 
abſtracted truths, or rather it has not one fingle prin- 
ciple which does not extend to all the branches of admi- 

niſtration. 4 | | | e 265) 

The ftate is a very complicated machine, which can- 
not be wound up or fet a- going without a thorough 
knowledge of all the parts of which it is compoſed. One 
of them cannot be drawn too tight; or left too looſe, but 
the whole machine muſt be in diſorder. Every project 
that may be beneficial to a certain number of citizens, 
in cfitical times, may become fatal to the reſt of the 
nation, and prejudicial for a long continuance. If we 
deſtroy or change the nature of any great body, thoſe 
convulſive motions, which are called ſtrokes of ſtate, will 
diſturb the whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the 
elfects for ages to come. All innovations ought to be 
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brought about inſenſibly : They ſhould ariſe from necel, 
ſity, be excited by a ſort of public clamour, or at leaf 
agree with the general wiſhes. To aboliſh or to create 
on a ſudden, is to increaſe evil, and to ſpoil the good, 
To a& without conſulting the will of the generality, 
without collecting, as it were, the plurality of votes in 
the publie opinion, is to alienate the hearts and mind 
of men, and to bring every thing into diſcredit, eve 
what is honeſt and good. wy 

It would be a deſirable thing in Europe, that ſove. 
reigns, convinced of the neceſſity of improving the ſcience 
of government, ſhould imitate the eſtabliſhment of Chi. 
na. In this empire, the miniſters are diſtinguiſhed into 
two claſſes, the thinkers and the nerd. While the las 
are employed in executing and expediting the affairy 
the firſt have no other buſineſs but to form projects, ar 
to examine ſuch as are preſented. to them. This is the 
ſource of all thoſe admirable regulations, which eſtablik 
at China the moſt enlightened legiſlation, by the wiſel 
adminiſtration. All Aſia is under deſpotic government; 
but, in Turkey and Perſia, it is the deſpotiſm of opi- 
nion by religion; in China, it is the deſpotiſm of the 
laws by the influence of reaſon. Among the Moham- 
medans, they believe in the divine authority of the 
prince; among the Chineſe, they believe in natural au- 
thority, founded upon the law of reaſon. But, in theſe 
empires, it is conviction that acts upon the wall. 

In the happy ſtate of policy and civilization to which 
Europe has attained, it is plain, that this conviction of 
the mind, which produces a free, eaſy, and general obe 
dience, can only proceed from a certain evidence of the 
utility of the laws. If the governments would not pay 
thinkers, who might, perhaps, become ſuſpicious or cor- 
rupt as ſoon as they were mercenary ; let them, at lea, 
allow men of ſuperior underſtandings to watch, in ſome 
meaſure, over the public good. Every writer of genius 
is born a magiſtrate of his country; and it is his di- y to 
enlighten it as much as it is in his power. His abilities 
give him a right to do it. Whether he be an obſcure or 
a diſtinguiſhed citizen, whatever his rank or birth may 
be, his mind, which is always noble, takes its claims 


from his talents. His tribunal is the whole national 
judge 
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X 5 
cel. judge is the public; not the deſpot who does not hear 
leaf him, nor the miniſter who will not liſten to him. 

eate All theſe truths have, doubtleſs, their boundaries : 
00d, But-it is always more dangerous to ſtifle freedom of 
lity, thinking, than to leave it to its bent or impetuoſity. 
S in Reaſon and truth triumph over the audacity of thoſe 
ind violent minds, which are rouzed only by reſtraint, and 
even irritated only by perſecution. Kings and miniſters ! 
love your people, love mankind, and ye will be happy. 
oves Ve will have then no reaſon to fear either free or diſ- 
ence contented minds, nor the revolt of bad men. The re- 
Chi. volt of the heart is much more dangerous: For virtue, 
into when ſoured and rouzed into indignation, becomes un- 
1 gorernable. Cato and Brutus were both virtuous; they 
airs, were reduced to the neceſſity of chuſing, between two 
„ Or great acts of outrage, ſuicide, or the death of Cæſar. 
the The intereſt of government and thoſe of the nation 
blik are the fame. Whoever attempts to divide them, is 
riſe but ill acquainted with them, and can only hurt them. 
ent There may ſometimes be diſcontented people under a 
opi- good government; but where there are a great num- 
the ber of unhappy perſons, without any advantage to the 
am-. public proſperity, then the government is faulty in its 
the Wh nature. R a | 

au. Mankind are juſt as we would have them to be; it is 
theſe che mode of government which gives them a good or an 


ev] propenſity. 0 


rhich A ſtate ought to have but one object in view; and 
2n of chat is, public felicity. Every ſtate has its own mode 
obe i of tending to this end; and this mode is its ſpirit, its 


f the principle, to which every thing elſe is ſubordinate. 
| pay A nation can have no induſtry for the arts, nor cou- 
cor- Inge for war, without a confidence in, and an attach- 
least, ment to the government. But whenever fear has bro- 
ſome ken all the other ſprings of the ſoul, a nation then be- 
enius Wcomes of no confequence, the prince is expoſed to a 
«3 % (chouſand attacks from without, and a thouſand dangers 
lities from within, Deſpiſed by his neighbours, and deteſt- 
re ot Wed by his ſubjects, he hath reaſon to be in perpetual 
iread for the fate of his kingdom, and for his own life. 
It is a happineſs for a nation, that commerce, arts, and 
leiences, ſhould flouriſh, ' It is even a happineſs ” 
0 a thoſe 
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thoſe who. hold the reins of government, hen they ae 
not inclined to tyrannize, Upright minds are very d. 
fly. led; but none have a greater averſion for violence 
and flavery, Let good monarchs. be bleſſed with gi, 
bed people ; and let tyrants have none but brute y 


over. 

Bede im is both raiſed and aboliſhed by n 
power. 2 its infancy, it is a lion that conceals his ta 
Ions, to let them grow). In its full vigour, it is a mal 
man who tears his body with his arms. In its advance 
age, it is Saturn, who, after having devoured his chil, 
dren, is ſnamefully mutilated by his own race. 

Government may be divided into legiſlation 1 
boys Legiſlation acts within: and policy without. 


3 5 SAvAc. nations have rather a policy 
| Policy, khan a legiſlation. Governed among them 
i | ſelves by manners and example, they bun 
no conventions or laws but thoſe between one nation and 
_ Treaties of peace or alliance are their only 

es 
- Such were moſt of the ſocieties of ancient tins 
| Separated by deſarta, without any communication by 
trade or travelling, thoſe people had only a preſent aud 
immediate interell — All their negociations con- 
ſited in putting an end to a war, by fixing the bouny 
daries of a ſtate. As the buſineſs was to perſuade; 
nation, and not to bribe: a court by the maſtreſſes or 
favourites of a prince, eloquent men were employed ij 
it, and the names 1 rer 
n 
3 the middle ages, when even. juſtice 
_ itſelf, was decided by force; _ — othic govert! 
meet, divided by Ley all thoſe petty ſtates which 
| owed their exiſtence to its conſtitution 3 negociation 
had but little influence over a recluſe. and unſaciabl 
people, et» eee ee no treaties 

- bg truces, or ranſoms. BER 
uring this long period of 1gnorance and harbariſu 
policy-was ene Ae e to the:court of Meme If 
originated from the artifices which had founded the p# 
pal government. e by the lang of nit 
gion 


— 
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gion and the rules of the hierarchy, ruled over a very 
numerous clergy, which proſelytes extended perpetually 
jn all the Chriſtian ſtates, the correſpondence they kept 
up with the Biſtiops eſtabliſhed early at Rome a center 
of communication for all theſe churches, or nations. 
All rights were ſubordinate to a religion, which reign- 
ed excluſively over every mind; it had a ſhare in almoſt 
every tranſaction, either as the motive or the means; 
and the Popes, by the Italian emiſſaries they had placed 
in the prelacies of Chriſtendom, never failed of getting 
information of all the motions, and taking advantage of 
all events. In this they had the higheſt intereſt, no 
leſs than that of attaining univerſal monarchy.” The 
barbariſm of the times in which this project was con- 
ceived, did not diminiſh its greatneſs and ſublimity. 
How daring was the attempt, to ſubdue, without troops, 
nations that were always in arms ! What art to make 
eren the weakneſſes of the clergy reſpectable and ſacred ! 
What addreſs to agitate and ſhake thrones, one after 
another, in order to keep them all in ſubjection! 80 
deep, ſo vaſt a deſign, could not be put in egecution, 
but in a concealed manner; and, therefore, it was in- 
conſiſtent with an hereditary monarchy, in Which the 
paſſions of kings, and the intrigues of miniſters, are the 
cauſe of ſo much inſtability in affairs; This project, 
and the general rule af conduct it requires, could not 
be formed but in an elective government, in which the 
chief is always chofen from a body animated with the 
lame ſpirit, and influenced by the ſame maxims; in 
which an ariſtocratic” court rather. governs the prince, 
than ſuffers itſelf to be governed by him. 

While Italian ' policy was narrowly watcking all the 
ates of Europe, and ſeizing all occaſions to aggrandize 
and confirm eccleſiaſtical power, each ſovereign n | 
indifference the revolutions that were taking Place witk- 
out their territories. Moſt of them were too meh en- 
gaged in eſtabliſhing their authority in their o domi- 
mons, in diſputing the branches ol. power with the ſe. 
veral bodies that were in poſſeſſion of them, or who! 
were ſtriving againſt the natural bent that "monarchy has 


to defpotiſm # They were not fufficieitly maſters of!, 
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their own inheritance, to interfere in the affairs of their 
neighbours, . 
The fifteenth century ſet a new face upon the order 


of things. When the princes had collected their forces, 
they wiſhed to try their ſtrength with one another, 


Till that time, the nations had only carried on war with 


each other upon their reſpective frontiers. - The ſeaſon 


of the campaign was waſted; in aſſembling troops, which 
every baron always raiſed. very lowly. There were then 
only ſkirmiſhes between parties, no regular battles be. 
tween armies. When a prince, either _by alliances or 
inheritance, had acquired domains in different ftates, the 
intereſts were confounded, and contentions aroſe among 
the people. It was neceſſary. to ſend regular troops, in 
the pay of the monarch, to defend, at a diſtance, poſſeſ. 
ſions that did, not belong to the ſtate. The crown of 
England no longer held provinces in the heart of France; 
but that of Spain acquired ſome rights in Germany; 
and that of France laid. claims in Italy. From that 
time all Europe was in er alternative of n 
negociation. 

he ambition, the talents, and the rivalſhip of Charls 
V. and Francis I. gave riſe, to the preſent f/. 
ſtem of modern politics. Before the times of theſe 
two monarchs, the nations of France and Spain had 
diſputed the kingdom of Naples, in the name of the 
houſes of Arragon and Anjou. Their diſſentions had 
excited a ferment — all Italy; and the repu- 


blic of Venice: was the ſoul of that inteſtine re · action a- 


gainſt two foreign powers. The Germans took a part 
in theſe commotions, either as auxiliaries, or as bang 
intereſted in them. The Emperor and the Pope enga- 
ged i in them, with. almoſt all Chriſtendom, But Fran- 
cis I. and Charles V. engaged in their fate the 
views, the anxiety, the deftiny of all Europe. All the 
powers ſeemed: to divide themſelves between two ni. 
val houſes, in order to weaken alternately the moſt 
powerful. Fortune favoured the talents, the force, 
and the artifice of Charles V. More ambitious and 
leſs voluptuous than Francis I. his character turned 
the ſcale, and Europe inclined to his lide, but did 
At take the bend for ever. J 

Phili 
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Philip II. who had all the ſpirit of intrigue, but 
not the military virtues of his father, inherited his 
ambitious views and projects, and found the times fa- 
vourable for his aggrandizement. He drained his king- 
dom of men and ſhips, and even of money, though he 
was in poſſeſſton of the mines of the new world; and 
left behind him a more extenſive monarchy, but the 
kingdom of Spain much weaker, than it had been un- 
der his father. | n |; | 

His ſon imagined he ſhould' faſten the chains of 
Europe anew by an alliance with that branch of his 
houſe which reigned in Germany. Philip II. had de- 
tached himſelf from it by negligence ; Philip III. re- 
ſumed this political tract. But, in other reſpects, he 
followed the erroneous, narrow, fuperſtitious, and pe- 
dantic principles of his predeceſſor. Within, there was 
much formality, but no order, and no ceconomy. The 
church was perpetually devouring the ſtate. The in- 
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that quiſition, that deformed monſter, who hides his head in 
a the heavens, and his feet in the infernal regions, ſtruck 
at the root of population, which at the ſame time ſuf- 

urles fered confiderably from war and the colonies. Without, 
ſy- there were ſtill the fame ambitious views, with worſe 

hele conducted meaſures. - Raſh and precipitate in his en- 
had terprizes, flow'and ſtubborn in the execution of them, 

* the Philip III. had all thoſe defects which are prejudi- 
bad cial to each other, and make every project prove a- 
-epu- bortive and miſcarry. He exhauſted the little life and 


on a- WM vigour the monarchy had left. Richelieu availed him- 
* ſelf of the weakneſs of Spain, and the foibles of the 
being king over whom he ruled, to fill that period with His 
enge: intrigues, and perpetuate his name. Germany and 
Fran- Spain were in a manner connected by the houſe of Au- 
, the WW firia. To this league, he oppoſed, by way of counter- 
11 the WM poiſe, that of France with Sweden. This ſyſtem would 
o ri- WI fave been the work of his times, if it had not been the 
moſt work of his genius. Guſtavus Adolphus, by his con- 
force, dueſts, enſlaved all the north. All Europe concurred in 
s and lowering the pride of Auſtria; and the peace of the 
urned i Pyrenees turned the advantage of the ſcale in favour of 
u did Spain and France. 8 | 1 
fy be O 2 2 
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Charles V. had been accuſed of aiming at univerſil 
monarchy ; and Lewis XIV. was taxed with the ſame 
ambition, But neither of them ever conceived fo hi 

and fo raſh a project. They were both of them pal. 
ſionately deſirous of extending their empire, by ag. 
grandizing their families. This ambition is equally 
natural to princes of an ordinary caſt, who are bor 
without any talents, as it is to monarchs of a ſuperior 
underſtanding, who have neither virtue nar morals.” But 
neither Charles V. nor Lewis XIV. had that kind 
of determination, that impulſe of the foul to brave e. 
very thing, which makes conquerors of heroes: . They 
had nothing of Alexander about them. Nevertheleſg, 
uſcful alarms were taken and ſpread abroad. Such a+ 
larms cannot be too ſoon thought of, nor too ſoon 
ſpread, when there ariſe any-powers that are formidable 
to their neighbours.- It is chiefly among nations, and 
with reſpe& to kings, that fear produces ſafety. , 
_ - When Lewis XIV. began to look ahout him, per- 
haps, he might be ſurpriſed to ſee himſelf more power. 
ful than he. imagined. His-greatneſs was partly owng 
to the diſcord that ſubſiſted between the forces and the 
meaſures of his enemies. Europe had, indeed, felt the 
neceſſity of a common tie, but had not diſcove1ed hoy 


to form it. In treating with this monarch, proud a 


ſucceſs, and vain from the applauſe he had received, it 
Vas thought a great deal was gained, if all was not loſt 
In ſhort, the inſulting behaviour of France, which in 
creaſed. with her victories ; the natural turn of her in- 
trigues to ſpread diſſention every where, in order t0 
reign alone; her contempt for the faith of treaties ; her 
haughty and authoritative tone, confirmed the change 
of envy into hatred, and raiſed univerſal alarms. Exel 
thoſe princes, who had ſeen without umbrage, or rathet 
favoured the increaſe of her power, felt the neceſſity of 
repairing this error, in politics, and underſtood that the) 
' muſt unite and raiſe among themſelves a body of force 
ſuperior to thoſe of France, in order to prevent her from 
tyrannizing over the nations. Leagues were, therefor, 
formed; but for a long time without effect. Ons 
ſingle man appeared to animate and conduct them 
Warmed with that public ſpirit, which only great and 
virtuous 
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virtuous ſouls can poſſeſs, it was a prince, thoug's born 
in a republic, who was ſeized for all Europe with that 
love of liberty, ſo natural to oy minds. This man 
turned his ambition towards the object the moſt eleva- 
ted, and the moſt worthy of the time in which he lived. 
His own intereſt never warped him from the intereſt of 
the public. With a courage which was entirely his own, 
he knew how to brave thoſe very defeats he foreſaw; 
expecting leſs ſucceſs from his military talents, than a 
happy iſſue from his patience and his political activity. 
Such was the ſituation of affairs, when the ſucceſſion to- 
the throne of Spain ſet all Europe in flames. 

Since the empires of the Perſians and Romans, am— 
bition had never been tempted by ſo rich a fpoil. The 
prince, who might have joined it to his own» crown, 
would naturally have riſen to that univerſal monarchy, 
the phantom of which terriſied the minds of all men. 
The buſineſs, therefore, was to prevent this throne from 
falling into the hands of a power already formidable, 
and to keep the balance equal between the houſes of 
Auſtria and Bourbon, who. bad the only hereditary: 
right to the throne. SLBA L iti 

Men well verſed in the knowledye of the cuſtoms and 
affairs of Spain, have aſſerted, if we may believe Bo- 
lingbroke, that, had it not been for the hoſtilities, 
which were then raiſed by England and Holland, we 
ſhould have ſeen Philip V. as good a Spaniard: as the 
Philips his predeceſſors, and that the French cabinet 
would then have had no influence upon the Spaniſh ad- 
miniſtration ; but that the war raiſed againſt the Spa- 
nards to give them a maſter, obliged them to have re- 
courſe to the fleets and armies of a erown-that was alone 
capable of affiſting them in. chuſing a king that would 
ſuit them. This wiſe and juſt idea has been confirmed 
by the experience. of half a century. The temper: of 
the Spaniards: has never been able to coincide with the 
taſte of the French. Spain, from the character of her 
inhabitants, ſeems rather ta belong to Africa than to 


general wiſhes, 


The events, however, anſwered to the 
The armies and the councils of the quadruple alliance 
giined an equal aſcendency over the common enemy. 
1 Inſtead 
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Inſtead of thoſe languid and unfortunate campaign 
- which had tried, but not diſcouraged the Prince of 0. 
range, the operations of the confederates were alra 
ſuecceſsful. France, in her turn, humbled and defeats 
on all ſides, was upon the brink of ruin, when ſhe wu 
reſtored by the death of the Emperor. | 


all the dominions of the houſe of . Auſtria, ſhould jon 
Spain and the Indies to this vaſt inheritance, he would 
be in poſſeſſion of that ſame exorbitant power, which 


the enemies of France ſtill perſiſted. in their deſign of 
dethroning Philip V. without thinking of the perſd 
that was to ſucceed him; while true politicians, not- 


— 


/ 


It was then perceived, that, if the Archduke Charles, 
crowned- with the imperial diadem, and ſucceeding th 


the war had wreſted from the houfe of Bourbon, Byt 


withſtanding their triumphs, grew tired of a war, the 
very ſucceſs of which was always productive of evi, 
hen it could no longer do any good. 


v 


.  "Phus difference of opinions raiſed diſfentions amo 
he allies, which prevented them from reaping all tho 


barrier that could be formed to cover the provinces df 
the allies, was to lay open the frontiers of France, 
Lewis XIV. had employed forty years in fortifying 
them; and his neighbours had ſuffered him quietly to 
raiſe theſe bulwarks which kept them in continual awe, 
It Was neceffary to demoliſh them; for, every ſtrong 
power that puts itſelf in a poſture of defence, intends to 
form an attack. Philip remained upon the throne & 
Spain; and the fortifications in Flanders, and on the 
borders of the Rhine, were left ſtanding. 


France hath always maintained its ſuperiority: on the 
continent: But chance hath often diminiſhed its infſu- 
ence. The ſcales of the political balance will never It 


a chimera. The balance can only be fixed by treati& 
and treaties can have uo ſolidity, when they are onlf 


advantages from the peace of Utrecht, which they might 
reaſonably have expected from their ſucceſs. The bes 


Since this period, no opportunity hath offered to 
pair the imprudence committed at the peace of Utrecht 


perfectly in equilibrium, nor juſt enough to determi 
the degrees of power with exact preciſion. Perhaph 
even this. ſyſtem of equality may be nothing more that 


4 
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made between abſolute monarchs, and not between na- 
tions. Theſe acts ought to bind the people themſelves; _ 
becauſe the object of them is their peace and ſafety, 
which are their greateſt good: But a deſpot always ſa- 
crifices his ſubjects to his anxiety, and his engagements 
to his ambition. ng] A 35455 32:35: 31.31 
But it is not war alone that determines the ſuperio- 
rity of nations, as has been hitherto, always believed: 
Since the laſt half century, commerce has had à much 
greater ſhare in it. While the powers of the continent 
meaſured and parcelled out Europe into unequal por- 
tions, which policy, by leagues, treaties, and, alliances, 
always kept in equilibrium, a maritime people formed 
as it were a new ſyſtem, and, by its induſtry, made the 
land ſubject to the ſea; as nature herſelf has done by 
her laws. It formed, or unfolded that exteuſive eom- 
merce, which has for its baſis an excellent agriculture, 
flouriſhing manufactures, and the richeſt poſſeſſions of 
the four quarters of the world. This is the kind of uni- 
verſal monarchy that Europe ought to wreſt from Bri- 
tain, by reſtoring to each maritime ſtate that freedom, 
and that power it has a right to have upon the element 
that ſurrounds it. This is a ſyſtem of public good 
founded upon natural equity; and, in this caſe, juſtice 
is the voice of general intereſt. The people cannot be 
too much warned to reſume all their powers, and to 
employ the reſources offered them by the climate and 
the ſoil they inhabit, tod acquire that national and di- 
ſtinct independence in which they were born. 
If all Europe were ſufficiently enlightened, and if 
each nation were acquainted with its rights and its real 
advantages, neither the continent nor the ocean would 
mutually give laws to each other; but a reciprocal in- 
fluence would be eſtabliſhed between the continental 
and maritime people, à balance of induſtry and power, 
which would induce a mutual intercourſe for the general 
benefit. Each nation would ſow -and reap upon its 
proper element. The. ſeveral ſtates would enjoy the 
lame liberty of exportation and importation that ſnould 
ſubliſt between the provinces of the ſame empire. 
A great ęrror prevails in modern politics, which is 
that of weakening one's enemies às much. as . 
n | A 
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But no nation can labour at the ruin of others, wi, 
out paving the way for, and haſtening its own ſlayer, 

There are certainly moments in which fortune at ons 
throws into the way of a people, a great increaſe g 
power; but ſuch ſudden elevations! are ſeldom laſting, 

It is oftentimes better to ſupport rivals, than to hey 
them down. Sparta refuſed to enflave Athens; an 
Rome repented of having deſtroyed Carthage. 
This elevation of ideas, which belongs ſtill more 9 

nations than to kings, would prevent politicians frog 
the neceſſity of committing many crimes and aſſerting 
many falſchoodsz and would remove many impediment 
and difficulties out of the way of negociators. At pre. 
ſent, the complication of affairs hath rendered negocix 
tions very difficult. Policy, like that inſidious inſef 
that weaves its web in darkneſs, hath ffretched it forth 
in the midſt of Europe; and faſtened it, as it were, to 
every court. One fingle thread cannot be touchel 
without drawing all the reſt. The loweſt fovereign 
*hath ſome hidden concern in the treaties between the 
great powers. Two petty princes of Germany canndt 
exchange a fief, or a domain, without being ſeconded 
or oppoſed by the courts of Vienna, Verſailles, or Lon- 
don. Negociations muſt be carried on in all the cab. 
nets for years together, for every the moſt trifling change 
in the diſpoſition of the land. The blood of the peopk 
is the only thing that is not bargained for. A war i 
determined upon in a couple of days; a peace is drag 
ged on for years. This ſlowneſs in negociations, which 
proceeds from the nature of things, is partly owing all 
to the character of the negociators. 5 
Maoſt of theſe are ignorant men, who treat with ſome 
enlightened perſons. There are, e two or three 
- wiſe and judicious - cabinets in Europe. The reſt are 
filled with intriguing men, who are raiſed to the ma- 
nagement of affairs by the paſſions and ſhameful plea- 
ſures of a maſter and his miſtreſſes. A man is advanced 
to a ſhare in the adminiſtration, . without knowing any 
ching of the matter; he adopts the firſt ſyſtem that i 
offered to his caprice ; follows it without underſtanding 
it ; and the more ignorant he is, ſo much the more ob- 


ry 
ſtinate is he in the purſuit of it. He overturns all * thorit 
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has been done by his predeeeſſors, in order to lay the 
foundations of his own ſyſtem, which he will never be 
able to raiſe. The firſt declaration of Richelieu, when 
he became miniſter, was, The council hath altered its 
plan. This ſaying, which was once found to be a good 
one, in the mouth of a ſingle man, has, perhaps, been 
either repeated, ar thought of, by every one of Richelien's 
ſucceſſors. All public men have the vanity, not only to 
proportion the parade of their expence, of their man- 
ner, and of their air, to the height of their office, but 
even to ſwell the opinion they have of their underſtand- 
ing, in proportion to the influence of their authority. 
When a nation is great and powerful, what ſhould 
its governors be ? The court and the people will anſwer 
this queſtion, but. in a very different manner. The mi- 
niſters ſee nothing in their office but the enlargement of 
their rights ; the people ſee nothing but the enlarge- 
ment of their duties. The ideas of the people are jult ; 
for the duties and rights of each government ought to 
be regulated by che wants and defires of each nati6n, 
But this principle of natural right is not applicable to 
the ſocial ſtate. As ſocieties, whatever be their origin, 
are almbſt all of them ſubject to the authority of one 
ſingle man, political meaſures are dependent on the 
character of the prince. l N 
If the king is a weak and unſteady man, his govern- 
ment will change with his miniſters, and his politics 
will vary with his government. He will have alternate - 
ly miniſters, ignorant or enlightened, ſteady or fickle, 
deceitful or ſincere, harſh or humane, inclined to war 
or peace; ſuch, in a word, as the viciſſitude of intrigues 
ſhall give him. Such a government will neither have 
ſyſtem nor order in its 4 and all other govern- 
ments will not be able to keep up fixed views and per- 
manent meaſures with it. The fyſtem of politics muſt 
then vary with the day, or the moment; that is, with | 
the humour of the prince. Under a feeble and fickle 
reign, intereſts are merely momentary, and all connec- 
lions ſubordinate to the will of the miniſtry, _- * 
But the fate of nations and political intereſts are 
Very different in republican governments. As the au- 
I = cbority there reſides in the collective body of the people, 
2 | , ere 
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there are certain principles, and ſome public intereſt, 
that prevail in the negociations. In this caſe, the pen 
manency of a ſyſtem is not to be confined to a dun. 
tion of a miniſtry, or to the life of a ſingle man. Thy 
general ſpirit that exiſts and perpetuates itſelf in the 
nation, is the only rule of the negociations. Not but 
that a powerful citizen, or an eloquent demagogne, 


may ſometimes lead a popular government into a po. V 
litical miſtake ; but this is eafily recovered. Faults, i 4 
theſe inſtances, are leſſons, as well as ſucceſſes ar, od 
Great events, and not men, produce remarkable pe. its ti 
riods in the hiſtory of republics, It is in vain to attempt baro 
to over-reach a free people in a treaty of peace or al. v 
liance by artifice or intrigues. Their maxims will a- and 
ways bring them back to their laſting intereſts; and all WY extei 
engagements will give way to the ſupreme law. In ſoon 
theſe governments, it is the ſafety of the people that prop 
does every thing; while, in others, it is the will of the nobi 
maſter. U e : lese | privy 
This contraſt of political maxims has rendered popu- WW on h 
lar conſtitutions ſuſpicious or odious to all abſolute mo: Wil foot, 
narchs. They have been afraid left the republican ſpi- II 
rit ſhould reach to their own ſubjects, the weight of WI his h 
whoſe chains they are every day increaſing. One may, vas 
therefore, perceive a kind of ſecret conſpiracy between Will cam: 
all monarchies, to deſtroy, or inſenſibly to undermine Wi quic] 
the foundations of free ſtates. But liberty will ariſe deter 
from the midſt of oppreſſion. It is already in eren fourt 
heart, and it will be conveyed by public writings into Wl troop: 
the minds of all enlightened men, and by tyranny into Wl were 
the hearts of the people. All men will at lait fed, "Wil exerc 
and this period is at no great diſtance, that liberty u dy; 
the firſt gift of heaven, as it is the firſt ſource of vir» Wl thro 
tue. The inſtruments of deſpotiſm will become its de- more 
ſtroyers; and the enemies of humanity, thoſe who ſeem I {eden 
armed at preſent merely to fight againſt it, will exert Wi core) 
themſelves in its defence. oor ly 
(4355! their 

n Wax, as well as ſociety, has exiſted at all Ning, 
War. times and in all ee but the military tat: 
art is only to be found in certain ages of the world; — 
And 


and among certain people. The Greeks. inſtituted a 
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and conquered all the forces of Aſia. The Romans 
improved it, and conquered the world. Theſe two na- 
tions, worthy to command all others, ſince they raiſed 
themſelves entirely by genius and by virtue, owed their 
ſuperiority to the infantry, in which every ſingle man 
exerts his whole ſtrength. The phalanxes and the le- 
gions carried victory wherever they went. 1352 
When indolence, rather than activity, had introduced 
cavalry into their armies, Rome loſt ſome of its glory 
and ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding the exact diſcipline of 
its troops, it could no longer make a reſiſtance to bar- 
barous nations that fought n foot. May n 
Yet theſe half-ſavage mei who with arms alone, 
and the mere powers of nature, had ſubdued. the. moſt 
extenſive and moſt. civilized empire of the __ univerſe, 
ſoon changed their infantry into cavalry. This Was 
properly called the line of battle, or the army. All the 
nobility, who were in poſſeſſion of the lands and the 
privileges, thoſe appurtenances of victory, choſe to ride 


r, EARRET TS 


pu- on horſeback ; while the enſlaved people were left on . 
n0- boot, almoſt withqut arms, and without eftimation” _ 
ſpi- In times when the gentleman was diſtinguiſhed by o 
t of his horſe ; when the man was nothing, but the rider 

a, vas all ; when wars were nothing but irruptions, and 18 
een i campaigns but a day; when ſucceſs depended. upon the 29 
line i quickneſs of marches; then the fate of armies was | 
vile determined by cavalry. During the thirteenth and 

ery i fourteenth centuries, there were ſcarce any other 
to oh troops in Europe. The dexterity and ftrength of men | 
into Bil were no longer ſhewn in wreſtling, at the ceſtus, in the | 
feel, exerciſe of the arms, and of the muſcles of the bo- 


dy; but in tournaments, in managing a horfe, and in 
throwing the lance in full ſpeed. his ſpecies of war, 
more ſuitable to wandering Tartars, than to fixed and 
ledentary ſocieties, was one of the errors of the feudal 
government. A race of conquerors, whoſe rights were 
only in their ſwords, whoſe merit and glory was in 
their arms, who had no other occupation, than hunt- 
ng, could hardly, avoid riding on horſeback, with all 
that train of pride, and ſpirit of authority, which mult 
;eceſſarily reſult from a rude and uncultivated under- 
landing. But what could troops of heavy armed ca- 

| | ? v 
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valry ayail in the attack and defence of caſtles, ay 
towns, fortified by walls or by ſurrounding waters? 
It is this imperfection in the military art which oe, 
caſioned a war to laſt uninterruptedly for ages betwee 
France and England. War was carried on perpetually 
for want of a ſufficient number of combatants. Wh 
months were required to collect, to arm, to lead into 
the field, bodies of troops that were only to ſtay there 
for a few weeks. Kings could not aſſemble more thay 
a certain number of vaſſals, and thoſe at ſtated times 
The Lords had only a right to call under their bannen 
ſome of their tenants, at ſtipulated terms. Forms aud 
rules then waſted all the time in war, as they now ab. 
ſorb all fortunes in the courts of juſſice. At length the 
French, tired with being conſtantly obliged to repulſe 
the Engliſh, like the horſe that implored the aſſiſtance of 
man againſt the ſtag, ſuffered a yoke and burthen to be 
impoſed upon them, which they bear to this day, 
Kings raiſed, in their own pay, troops that were to ſub, 
| fiſt always. Charles VII. after having expelled. the 
Engliſh with mercenaries, when he diſbanded his army; 
kept nine thouſand horſe, and, ſixteen thouſand infa. 
UP. Eft 31d oudgtn ant apy eee ht 
This was . of the abaſęment of the nobility, 
and the elevation of monarchy; of the political liberty 
of the nation without, and its civil ſlavery within. The 
people were delivered from feudal tyranny, only that 
they might fall ſome time or other under the deſpotilm 
of kings. So much does human nature ſeem born for 
ſlavery! It became neceſſary to raiſe a fund for the pays 
ment of, a militia ;. and the taxes were as arbitrary and 
unlimited as the number of the ſoldiers; . Theſe were 
diſtributed in the different parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers againſt the enemy 
but, in fact, to reſtrain and oppreſs the ſubjects. The 
officers, generals, and goxernors, were tools of govert- 
ment always armed againſt the nation itfelf. They and. 
their ſoldiers no longer looked ypon themſelves as citi- 
zens of the ſtate, ſolely devoted: to the defence of the 
228 and rights of the people. They no longer ac- 
nowledged any perſon in che kingdom, except the king, 
in en eee eme Weir OY 
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and brothers. In ſhort, the militia of the nation. was 
nothing more than a royal militia. 

The invention of gunpowder, which required large 
expences, and great preparation, forges, magazines, and 
arſenals, made arms more than ever dependeat on kings, 4 
and completed the advantage that infantry has over ca- | 
valry. The latter preſented the flank of the man and 
horſe to the former. A horſeman diſmounted was ei- 


hay ther loſt or good for nothing; and a horſe without a 
les. leader carried confuſion and terror among the ranks. 
ner The havock which the artillery and fire-arms made ia 
ang ſquadrons was more difficult to repair than it was in the 


battalion. In a word, men could be bought and diſci- 
plined at a leſs expence than horſes: And this made it 
caly for kings to have ſoldiers. 


Thus the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to his 
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' valry. ayail in the attack and defence of caſtles, ang | 
towns, fortified by walls or by ſurrounding waters} 
It is this imperfection in the military art which os, 

caſioned a war to laſt uninterruptedly for ages between 

France and England. War was carried on perpetually 
for want of a ſufficient number ef combatants. Whale 
months were required to collect, to arm, to lead into 
the field, bodies of troops that were only to ſtay there 
for a few weeks. Kings could nat aſſemble more thay 

a certain number of vaſſals, and thoſe at ſtated tines 
The Lords had only a right to call under their bannen 
ſome of their tenants, at ſtipulated terms. Forms aud 
rules then waſted all the time in war, as they now ab- 
ſorb all fortunes in the courts of juſlice. At length the 

French, tired with being conſtantly obliged to repulſe 
the Engliſh, like the horſe that implored the aſſiſtance of 
man againſt the ſtag, ſuffered a yoke and burthen to be 
impoſed upon them, which. they bear to this day, 
Kings raiſed, in their own pay, troops that were to ſub, 

_ fiſt always. Charles VII. after having . expelled. the 

Engliſh with mercenaries, when he diſbanded his army; 
g 1d ood gin ante opuy aft 055117 7 gl bd 

This was the arigin of the abaſement,of the nobility 
and the elevation of monarchy ;. of. the political liberty, 
of the nation without, and its civil lavery within. The, 
people were delivered from feudal tyranny, only that 
they might fall ſome time or other under the deſpotiſm 
of kings. So much does human nature ſeem born for 
flayery.! It became neceſſary to raiſe a fund for the pays 
ment of a militia; and the taxes were as arbitrary and 
unlimited as the number of the ſoldiers. Theſe were 
diſtributed in the different parts of the kingdom, under 

a pretence of guarding the frontiers againſt the enemy 
but, in fact, to reſtrain and oppreſs the ſubjects. The 
officers, generals, and governors, were tools of govert- 
ment always armed againſt the nation itfelf. They aud 
their ſoldiers no longer looked upon themſelves as citi- 
zens of the ſtate, ſolely devoted: to the defence of the 

2 and rights of the people. They no longer ac- 
knowledged any perſon in 12 kingdom, except the king, 
in whoſe name they were ready to maſſacre their * 
b . [ | "_ 1 ane 
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and brothers. In ſhort, the militia of the nation. was 
nothing more than a royal militia. | 

The invention of gunpowder, which required large 
expences, and great preparation, forges, magazines, and 
arſenals, made arms more than ever dependent on kings, 
and completed the advantage that infantry has over ca- 
valry. The latter preſented the flank of the man and 
horſe to the former. A horſeman diſmounted was ei- 
ther loſt or good for nothing; and a horſe without'a 
leader carried confuſion and terror among the ranks. 
The havock which the artillery and fire-arms made ia 
ſquadrons was more difficult to repair than it was in the 
battalion. In a word, men could be bought and diſci- 
plined at a leſs expence than horſes: And this made it 
eaſy for kings to have ſoldiers. | 

Thus the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to his 
abjects, at leaſt in futurity, became, from his examp'e, 
— to the liberty of all the people of Europe. 
- Every nation was obliged to keep itſelf upon the de- 
fence againſt a nation always in arms. The right ſyſtem 
of politics, if there were any politics at a time when the 
arts, literature, and commerce, had not yet opened 4 
communication among people, would have been, that 
the princes ſhould altogether have fallen upon that-one 
who had put himſelf into a ſtate of continual war. But; 
inſtead of compelling. him to lay down his arms, they 
took up arms themſelves. This contagion ſpread itſelf 
the quicker, as it appeared che only remedy againft the 
danger of an invaſion, and the only guarantee of the ſe- 
cunty of. agtigns... 7 TT 
There was, however, in all parts, a want of the Know- 
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a price, it became neceſſary to reſolve to do without 
them, and to form in all parts a national infantry, in or. 
der that they might not have any dependence upon theſ: 
auxiliary troops. 

The Germans were the firſt to adopt a. diſcipline 
which required only ſtrength of body, and ſubordin. 
tion. Proceeding from a country abounding in men ang 
horſes, they almoſt rivalled the reputation of the Syik 
infantry, without loſing the advantage of their own ci. 


yalry. 
The French, more lively, adopted with greater diff. : 
culty, and more ſlowly, a ſpecies of militia that laid a g 
reſtraint upon all their motions, and ſeemed rather to 
require perſeverance than impetuoſity. But the taſte for 7 


imitation and novelty prevailed among this volatile peo- 
le, over that vanity which 1s fond of its own cuſtoms, 

The Spaniards, notwithſtanding the pride with which 
they haye been reproached, improved upon the Suit. 
zers, by bringing the difcipline of that warlike people 
to greater perfection. They formed an infantry which 
became alternately the terror and admiration of Europe. 

In proportion as the infantry increaſed, the cuſtom 
and ſervice of the feudal militia ceaſed in all parts, and 
war was more and more extended. National conſtitu- 
tion had for ages paſt ſcarcely allowed the ſeveral people 
to wage war beyond the barriers of their own ſtates, It 
was carried on upon the frontiers only between neigh- 
bouring powers. When France and Spain had tried 
their arms in the moſt remote extremities of Italy, it 
was no longer poſſible to call together the ban and ar- 
riere ban of the nations; becauſe it was not in fact the 
people who made war againſt each other, but the kings 
with their troops, for the honour of themſelves or their 
families, without any regard to the welfare of their ſub- 
jets. Not that the princes did not endeavour to inte- 
reſt the national pride of the people in their quarrels; 
but this was done merely with a view to weaken or to- 
tally to ſubdue that ſpirit of independence which was 
ſtill ſtruggling, among ſome ſets of men, againſt that 
abſolute authority which the princes had gradually a- 
ſumed. | . f 


All Europe was in commotion. The Germans 3 
| 75 
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taly ; the Italians in Germany; the French in both 
theſe countries. The Turks were ſet down before Na- 
ples and Nice; and the Spaniards were all at once in 
Africa, in Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, 
and in the Low Countries. All theſe nations irritated, 
and practiſed in war, became adepts in the art of fight- 
ing and deſtroying each other with great regularity and 
reciſion. | | 
8 It was religion that cauſed the Germans to contend 
with the Germans; the French with the French; but 
it more particularly excited Flanders againſt Spain. On 
the fens of Holland fell all the rage of a bigotted and 
deſpotic king, of a ſuperſtitious and ſanguinary prince, 
and of two Philips, and a duke of Alba. It was in the 
Low Countries that a republic aroſe from the gibbets 
of tyranny, and the flames of the inquiſition. When 
heedom had broken her chains, and found an aſylum in 
the ocean, ſhe raiſed her bulwarks upon the continent. 
The Dutch were the firſt who practiſed the art of forti- 
fying places; ſo much doth genius and invention belong 
to free minds. Their example was univerſally followed. 
Extenſive ſtates had only occaſion to fortify theirfrontiers. 
Germany and Italy, divided among a number of princes, 
were thick ſet with ſtrong citadels from one end to the 
other. When we travel through theſe countries, we 
meet every evening with gates ſhut, and draw-bridges at 
the entrance of the- towns. f 
While the Dutch were improving the art of fortify- 
ng, attacking, and defending towns, the Swedes were 
employed in forming, as it were, the military ſcience of 
the field. Guſtavus Adolphus was eminently ſkilled in 
the art of war, which other nations have occaſionally 
acquired, but which the Germans have always preſerved, 
as peculiarly attached to their climate. Soldiers are to 
be met with in other parts; but it is Germany alone 
that furniſhes generals, 

This art had been conſtantly practiſed for a century 
paſt, when it was remarkably improved by Lewis XIV. 
He firſt introduced the cuſtom of wearing an uniform; 
of carrying the bayonet at the end of the firelock ; of 
making uſc of the artillery to advantage; in a word, of 

P 2. increaſing 
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increaſing to the utmoſt the deſtructive powers of fin 


and ſword. . 
The king of Pruſſia alone hath invented a new me. 
thod of diſciplining armies, of heading battles, and of 
ining victories. This prince, who would have been 
better ſerved by another nation, and, no doubt, more 
extolled than he could poſſibly be by his own ; who hath 
not had, ſince Alexander, his equal in hiſtory for extent 
and variety of talents ; who, without having been him. 
ſelf formed by Greeks, hath been able to form Lace. 
demonians ; he, in a word, who hath deſerved, beyond 
all others, that his name ſhould be recorded in his age, 
as a diſtinction vying in greatneſs with thoſe of the mol 
illuſtrious ages of the world: This ſame king of Pruſſa 


hath totally changed the principles of war, by giving in 


ſome meaſure to the legs an advantage over the arms; 
that is to ſay, that, by the rapidity of his evolutions, 
and the quickneſs of his marches, he hath always excel- 
ted his enemies, even when he has not conquered- them, 
All the nations of Europe have been obliged to imitate 
his example, in order that they might not be obliged ts 
ſubmit to him. He will enjoy the glory, ſince it is one, 
of having raiſed the art of war to a degree of perfection, 
from which fortunately it cannot but degenerate. 

It is not to him, but to Lewis XIV. that we mul 
aſcribe that prodigious multiplicity of troops, which 
preſents us with the ſpectacle of war even in the mid 
of peace. In imitation of that monarch, who had al. 
ways a numerous army of infantry, all the princes of 

Europe, whether ruling over large or ſmall ſtates, hav 
* of troops, oftentimes more burdenſome to 
the ſubject from the expences of their pay, than uſefil 
for the defence of the ſtate. Some of the moſt politic 
among them have engaged theſe troops in the pay d 
greater powers; and thus, by a double advantage, they 
have contrived- to raiſe large ſums of money for liv 
which were always ſold, but never expoſed. | 

What right then have we to exclaim againſt thoſe 
ages of barbarous manners under the feudal government! 
War was then no mote than a ſtate of commotion, 1 
tempeſtuous period; but, at preſent, it is almoſt a natu. 


ral ſtate. Moſt governments now either are, . wil 
: * become 
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become military. The very improvement of diſcipline 
is a proof of it. Security in our fields, tranquillity in 
the cities, whether troops are paſſing through or are 
quartered in them, the police which prevails about camps 
and in gafriſoned towns, do, indeed, ſhew us that arms 
have ſome reſtraint ; but at the ſame time indicate, that 
every thing is ſubje& to their power. "vp 

Though the licentiouſneſs and rapacity of the ſoldier 
be reſtrained, the people are obliged to pay dear for 
this ſecurity, by the levying of taxes, and the expence 
of militia, Tt 1s not merely by battles that war is fatal. 
A million of men loft or deftroyed are nothing out of a 
hundred million, which Europe may, poſſibly, contain. 
But this million are the flower of the population, the 
choiceſt of the youth, the ſource of reproduction, the 
life of induſtry and labour. And, in order to ſupport 
and recruit this million of troops, all the ſeveral orders 
of ſociety muſt be burdened, which, encroaching one 
upon the other, muſt neceſſarily oppreſs the loweſt and 
moſt uſeful of them, that of the huſbandmen. The in- 
creaſe of taxes, and the difficulty of collecting them, 
deſtroy, from want or hunger, thoſe very famifies who 
are the parents and nurſeries of manufactures and of ar- 
mies. Y 

Another inconvenience ariſing from the increaſe of 
troops, is a diminution of courage. Few men are born 
hit for war. If we except Lacedemon and Rome, 
where the women, who were free citizens, brought forth 
ſoldiers; where children wers lulled to ſleep, and awäk- 
-ened with the noiſe of trumpets and warlike ſongs ; 
where education rendered men unnatural,- and made 
them beings of a different ſpecies ; all other nations have 
only had a few brave men amongſt them. And, indeed, 
the leſſer the number of troops raiſed, the more brave 
will they be. Formerly, among our anceſtors, leſs ci- 
vilized but ſtronger than we are, the armies were much 
leſs numerous than ours, but the engagements were more 
deciſive, It was neceſſary to be a noble or à rich man 
to ſerve in the army, which was looked upon both as an 
honour and a privilege. None but volunteers bore the 
tandard, All their engagements ended with the cam. 
paign ; and any man who diſſixed the fervice, was at li- 
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berty t6 withdraw himſelf. Beſides, there was thei 
more of that heat of the blood, of that freedom of,ſen, | 
timent, which conſtitutes true courage. At preſent, 
what glory is there in ſerving under abſolute command. 
ers, who judge of men by their ſize, eſtimate them hy 
their pay, enliſt them by force or by ſtratagem, and keey 
or diſcharge them at pleaſure, without their conſent, a 
they have taken them? What honour is there in aſpi. 
ring to the command of armies under the baneful influ 
ence of courts, where every thing is given or taken 2 
way without aſſigning any reaſon ; where men without 
merit are raiſed, and others, undeſervedly and without 
offence, are degraded by mere caprice ?. Therefore, ex- 
cept in rifing empires, or in critical times, the greater 
number of ſoldiers there are in the ftate, the more iy 
the nation weakened ; and in proportion as a {tate iz 
enfeebled, the number of its foldiers is increaſed. 

A third inconvenience is, that the increaſe of the mis 
litia tends to deſpotiſm. A number of troops, fortified 
towns, magazines and arſenals, may prevent irruptions 
but, in preſerving a people from the invaſions of, a con- 
queror, they do not ſecure them from the encroach 
ments of a deſpotic prince. So many foldiers do but 
keep thoſe that are already ſlaves in chains. The ſtrongs 
eſt then prevails, and makes every thing conform to his 
wall, as every thing is fubſervient to his power. By 
the force of arms * he ſets the opinions of men at 
defiance, and enforces obedience. With ſoldiers he le- 
vies taxes; and by taxes he raiſes ſoldiers. He ima- 
gines that he exerts and-ſhews his authority, by deſtroy 
ing what he bath formed; but his exertions are vain 

and fruitleſs. He is perpetually renewing his militia, 
without ever being able to recover the national firength. 
In vain do his ſoldiers keep his people in continual awe; 
if his ſubjects tremble at his troops, his troops in return 
will fly from the enemy. But, in theſe circumſtances, 
the loſs of battle is the loſs of a kingdom. The hearts 
of all being alienated, are impatient of ſubmitting to 3 
foreign yoke ; becauſe, under the daminion of a con- 
queror, therr are ſtill hopes; under that of a deſpot, 
there is every thing to fear. When the progreſs of the 
military goverzarent hath induced deſpotiſm, then the 


nation 


— 


a * 


nation is loſt. The ſoldiery ſoon becomes inſolent and 
deteſted. Families become extinct by barrenneſs, occa : 
ſioned from wretchedneſs and debauchery. A ſpirit of 


nd. diſcord and hatred prevails amongſt all orders of men, 
by who are alternately corrupted and diſgraced. Societies 
ecy betray, ſell, and plunder each other, and give them- 
5 ſelves up, one after another, to the ſcourges of the de - 
ſpi- ſpot, who oppreſſes, deſtroys, and annihilates them all. 
flu · Such is the end of that art of war, which induces a mi- 


litary government. Let us now conſider the influence 
of the navy. | 


ws | 
ex Tur ancients have tranſmitted to us al- 
ater moſt all thoſe arts that have been revived Navy. 


with the reſtoration of letters ; but we have 

gone beyond them in the military management of the 
navy. Tyre and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, ſcarce 
knew any ſea but the Mediterranean ; to fail through 
which, nothing was neceſſary, but rafts, gallies, and men 


to row em. Sea engagements might then be obſti- 
con· nate; J. it required no {kill to conſtruct and e- 
ach quip t fleets. To paſs from Europe into Africa, it 
> but was only neceſſary to have what may be called flat-bot- 
ong · tomed boats, which landed Carthagenians or Romans, 
0 bis who were almoſt the only people who ſtained the ſea 
By vith their blood. The Athenians and the republics of 


Aſia, were fortunately more employed in commerce 
xe le- than in fight! | X 
ima» After theſe amous nations had abandoned both the 
troy» land and the fea to plunderers and to pirates, the navy 
» vain remained, during twelve centuries, in that ſtate of anni- 
alitia, WI hilation into which all the other arts were fallen. Thoſe 
ngth. Wl ſwarms of Barbarians, who over-ran and totally deſtroy- 
awe; ed Rome, came from the Baltic, upon rafts or canoes, 
eturn, do ravage and plunder our ſea- coaſts, without quitting, 
ances, WI However, the continent. Theſe were not voyages, but 
hearts WW deſcenta upon the coaſt that were every day renewed. 
x to a Wl The Danes and Normans were not armed for a cruize, 
con: and ſcarce knew howto fight but upon the land. 

eſpot, At length, chance, or the Chineſe, ſupplied the Eu- 
of the ropeans with the compaſs, and the compaſs gained them 
en the America, The magnetic needle, which taught f 
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how near they approached to it, emboldened them tg 
attempt longer voyages, and to loſe ſight of land for 
whole months together. Geometry and aſtronomy 
taught them how to compute the progreſs of the con. 
ſtellations, to determine the longitude by them, and to 
judge pretty nearly how far they were advancing to the 
eaſt and to the weſt. Even at that time, the height and 
the diſtance of veſſels from the coaſt might always hare 
been known. Though the 5 
be much leſs accurate than that of the latitudes, yet 
both the one and the other. had ſoon ſufficiently impro. 
ved navigation, to give riſe to the art of carrying on 
war by fea. The Fn eſſay, however, of this art was 
made between gallies that were in poſſeſſion of the Me. 
diterranean. The moſt celebrated engagement of the 
modern navy was that of Lepanto, which happened a. 


bout two centuries ago, between two hundred and fue 


Chriſtian, and two hundred and ſixty Turkiſh gal. 
lies. It was Italy alone, which hath invented every 
thing and preſerved nothing; that had conſtrued this 
prodigious armament ; but at that time, its trade, 
riches, and population, were double of what they are 
at preſent. Beſides, thoſe gallies were neither ſo long 
nor ſo large as thoſe of our times, as we may judge 
from ſome of the old carcaſes that are ſtill preſerved in 
the arſenal of Venice. The crew conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and fifty rowers, and the troops did not exceed 
fourſcore in one galley. At this day, Venice has more 
beautiful gallies, and lefs influence upon that ſea which 
the Doge marries, and which other powers frequent and 
trade upon. 11 | 
Gallies, indeed, were proper enough for criminals; 
but ſtronger veſſels were required for ſoldiers. The art 
of conſtructing ſhips improved with that of navigation. 
Philip II. king of all Spain, and of the two Indies, em- 
ployed all the docks of Spain and Portugal, Naples and 
Sicily, which he was then in poſſeſſion of, in conſtrutt- 
ing ſhips of an extraordinary ſize and ftrength ; and lus 
fleet aſſumed the title of the Invincible Armada. It 
conſiſted of one hundred and thirty ſhips, near one hun: 
dred of which were the largeſt that had yet been ſeen 
on the ocean. Twenty caravels, or ſmall ſhips, 9 
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to know how far they were diſtant from the north, or 


the longitude | 


— 
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ed this fleet, and rowed or fought under its protection. 
The pride of the 1 in the fixteenth century, 
hath dwelt very much upon, and exaggerated the pom- 

is deſcription of this formidable armament. But 
what ſpread terror and admiration two centuries ago, 
would now ſerve only to excite laughter. The largeſt 
of thoſe ſhips would be no more thana third-rate veſſel, 
in our ſquandrons. They were ſo heavily armed, and 
ſo ill conducted, that they could neither move, nor fail 
near the wind, nor board another veſſel, nor could the 
ſhip be properly worked in tempeſtuous weather. The 
ſailors were as awkward as the ſhips were heavy, and 
the pilots almoſt as ignorant as the ſailors. | 

The Engliſh, who were already acquainted with the 
weakneſs and little ſkill of their enemies at ſea, con- 
cluded that their inexperience would occafion their 
defeat. Satisfied with avoiding to board theſe weighty 
machines, they burned a part of them. Some of theſe 
enormous galleons were taken, others diſabled. A 
ſtorm came on; moſt of the ſhips having loſt their an- 
chors, were abandoned by their crewg to the fury of the 
waves, and caſt away, ſome upon the weſtern coaſts of 
Scotland, others upon the * 
half of this invineible fleet was able to return to Spain, 
where its ruinous condition, joined to the terror of the 
ſailors, ſpread a conſternation throughout the land, 
from which it has never recovered, The Spaniards 
were for ever depreſſed by the loſs of an armament that 
had coſt three years of preparation, and upon which all 
8 and revenues of the kingdom were almoſt ex- 

ed. 

The deſtruction of the Spaniſh navy occaſioned the 
dominion of the ſea to paſs into the hands of the 
Dutch. The pride of their ancient tyrants could not 
be more properly puniſhed than by the proſperity of 
a-people, forced by oppreſſion to ſhake off the yoke of 
regal authority. When this republic began to raiſe its 
head from amidſt its fens, the reſt of Europe was em- 
broiled in civil wars by the ſpirit of fanaticiſm. Per- 
lecution drove men into Holland from all other ſtates. 
The inquiſition which the houſe of Auſtria wiſhed to 
introduce into all parts of its dominion ; the —— 

| | whic 


of Ireland. Scarce one 
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which Henry II. raiſed in France; the emiſſaries gf 
Rome, who were ſupported in England by Mary; eyer 
thing, in a word, concurred to people Holland with 
an immenſe number of refugees. This country had 
neither lands nor crops ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence, 
which they were forced to ſeek by ſea throughout the 
whole univerſe. Almoſt all the commerce -of Eurg 
was ingroſſed by Liſbon, Cadiz, and Antwerp, under 
one ſovereign, whoſe power and ambition made hin 
-univerſally hated and envied. The new republicans 
having eſcaped his tyranny, and being excited hy 
reſentment and neceſſity, became pirates, and form. 
ed a navy at the expence of the Spamards and Por. 
tugueſe, whom they held in utter averſion. France 
and England, who, in the advancement of the riſing 
republic, foreſaw nothing more than the humiliz. 
tion of the houſe of Auſtria, aſſiſted her in prefer. 
ving conqueſts and ſpoils, the value of which they 
were yet unacquainted with. Thus the Dutch ſecured 
to themſelves eſtabliſhments wherever they choſe ; fix 
ed themſelves in theſe acquiſitions before the Jealouſy 
of other nations could be excited, and 1mperceptibly 
made themſelves maſters of all commerce by their in- 
duſtry, and of all the ſeas by the ſtrength of their ſqua- 
drons. * i 
The domeſtic contentions in England were for 1 
while favourable to this proſperity, which had been ac- 
quired with ſo little naile in remote countries. But at 
length Cromwell rouſed in his country the emulation of 
commerce, ſo natural to the inhabitants of an iſland. 
To ſhare the empire of the ſeas with them was, in fact, 
to give it up to them; and the Dutch were determined 
to keep it. Inſtead of ſeeking the alliance of England, 
they boldly reſolved upon war. They carried it on 
for a long time with unequal force; and this perfeve- 
rance againſt misfortunes preſerved to them, at leaſt, an 
honourable rivalſhip. Superiority in the conſtruction 
and form of the ſhips often gave the victory to their e- 
pes ; but the vanquiſhed never met with any decihve 
oſſes. 

Theſe long and dreadful combats, however, had 


exhauſted, or, at leaſt, diminiſhed the ſtrength of the 
| | ; two 


ir e- 
ciſive 


had 
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two 
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two nations, when Lewis XIV. willing to avail him- 
ſelf of their mutual weakneſs, aſpired to the empire of 
the ſea, When this prince firſt aſſumed the reins of 

overnment, he found no more than eight or nine veſ- 
{els in his harbours, and thoſe half rotten ; neither were 
they ſhips of the firſt or ſecond rate. Richelieu had 
been ſenſible of the neceſlity of raiſing a pier before Ro- 
chelle, but not of forming a navy; the idea of which 
muſt, however, have been conceived by Henry IV. 
and his friend Sully. But it was reſerved to the fineſt 


| age of the French nation to give birth to every improve- 


ment at once. Lewis, who caught, at leaſt, all the 
ideas of grandeur he did not himſelf create, eſtabliſhed 
a council for the conſtruQtion of ſhips in each of the 
fire ports which he opened to the royal or military na- 
vy. He formed docks and arſenals ; and, in leſs than 
twenty years, France had one hundred ſhips of the 
line, | . a 
They firſt tried their ſtrength with the people of 
Barbary, who were beaten. They afterwards humbled 
the Spaniſh flag. Then, engaging with the fleets of 
England and Holland, ſometimes ſeparate, and ſome- 
times combined, they generally gained the honour and 
advantage of the fight. The firſt memorable defeat 
the French navy experienced, was in 1692, when, with 
forty ſhips, they attacked ninety Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips oppoſite La Hogue, in order to give the Engliſh 
a king they would not have, and who was not himſelf 
very defirous of the title. The moſt numerous fleet ob- 
tained the victory. James II. felt an involuntary 
pleaſure at the triumph of the people who expelled 
him ; as if at this inſtant the blind love of his country 
had prevailed within him over his ambition for the 
throne. Since that day the naval force of France has 
always been upon the decline, and has never yet been 
re-eſtabliſhed. | | 
From that period Britain aſſumed a ſuperiority, 
which hath carried it to the higheſt pitch of proſperity. 
A people, who are at preſent the firſt upon the ſeas, 
taſily perſuade themſelves that they have always held 
that empire. Sometimes they trace their maritime 
power to the æra of Julius Cæſar; ſometimes they will 
aſſert, 
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aſſert, that they have ruled over the ocean, at lead, | 


. ſince the N. century. Perhaps, at ſome future pe. 
riod, the Corſicans, who are nothing at preſent, when 
4 they are become a maritime people, will boaſt and re. 
cord in their annals, that they have always ruled ober 


the Mediterranean. Such is the vanity of mankind; 


they muſt endeavour to aggrandize themſelves in pa 
as well as future times. Truth alone, that exifts he. 
fore all nations, and ſurvives them all, informs us, that 
there hath been no navy in Europe from the Chriſtian 
æra till the 16th century. The Engliſh themſelves had 
no need of it, while they remained in poſſeſſion of Nor. 
_— and of the coaſts of France. i 
en Henry VIII. wanted to equip a fleet, he 

was obliged to hire veſſels from Hamburgh, Lubeck, 
and Dantzick ; but eſpecially.from Genoa and Venice, 
who alone knew how to conſtruct and guide a fleet; 
who ſupplied all the ſailors and Admirals; who gate 
to Europe a Columbus, an Americus, a Cabot, a Vere- 
zani, thoſe wonderful men who have added ſo much 
to the extent of the globe. Elizabeth wanted a naval 
force againſt Spain, and permitted her ſubjects to arm 
ſhips. to act againſt the enemies of the ſtate. This per- 
miſſion. formed the military ſailors. The Queen her- 
ſelf went to ſee a ſhip that had been round the world; 
where ſhe embraced Drake, at the time ſhe knighted 
him. She left forty-two men of war to her ſucceſſors, 
James I. and Charles I. added ſome ſhips to the nana 
forces they had received with the throne ; but the com- 
manders of this navy were choſen frown the nobility, 
who, ſatisfhed with the honours, left the labours to the 
pilots ; ſo that the art of navigation made no progrels 

There were few noblemen in the party that dethro- 
ned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were given to cap- 
tains of ordinary extraction, but of uncommon fill i 
navigation. They brought to perfection, and made 
the Britiſh navy illuſtrious. 

When Charles II. ' re-aſcended the throne, his navy 
conſiſted of ſix and fifty ſhips. It increaſed unde 


his reign, to the number of eighty-three, ſifty-eight df 


which were ſhips of the line. Towards the latter dayt 


of this prince, however, it began to decline gs 
ut 


7 
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But his brother, James II. reſtored it to its former 
luſtre, and raiſed it even to a greater degree of ſplen- 
Jour. Being himſelf High Admiral before he came to 
the throne, de had invented the art of regulating the 
manceuvres of the fleet, by the ſignals of the flag. 
Happy, if he had better underſtood the art of govern- 
ing a free people.! When the Prince of Orange, his 
ſon-in-law, ſeized his crown, the Englith navy conſiſt- 
ed of one hundred and ſixty-three veſſels of all ſizes, 
armed with ſeyen thouſand pieces of cannon, and equip- 
xd with fo:ty-two thouſand men. This force was 
doubled during the war that was 'carried on for the 
Spaniſh e oy It hath ſince increaſed ſo much, 
that the Engliſh think they are able alone to balance, 
by their maritime forces, the navy of the whole uni- 
verſe. This power is now at ſea, what Rome formerly 
was upon land, when ſhe began to fall from her great- 
neſs. 6 1 
The Engliſh nation conſiders its navy as the bulwark 
of its ſafety, and the ſource of its riches. It is in peace, 
as in war, the center of all its hopes. It raiſes, there- 
fore, a fleet more quickly, and more willingly, than a 
battalion. It ſpares no expence, no political meaſures; 
to acquire ſeamen. 5 

Firſt the allurements of reward axe put in action. 
In 1744, there was an act paſſed in parliament, that all 
prizes taken by a man of war ſhould belong to the of- 
ficers and crew of the conquering ſhip. They likewiſe 
180 an additional gratification of five pounds ſter- 
ing to every Engliſhman, who, in an engagement, 
ſhould board, take, or fink an enemy's ſhip... To the 
allurements of profit, the government adds compulſive 
meaſures, if they become neceſſary, In times of war, 
they ſeize upon ſailors belonging to merchant ſhips. 

Nothing is apparently ſo contradiory to national 
freedom, as theke exertions of authority upon men and 
commerce at the ſame time. Yet, as theſe acts of vio- 
lence do not take place unleſs in conſequence of the ne- 
cellities of the ſtate, they cannot be conſidered as en- 
croachments upon liberty; becauſe their object is the 
public ſafety ; which is the particular intereſt of thoſe 
who appear to be the victims of them; and becauſe the 

Vol. VI. 2 ſtate 
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ſtate of ſociety requires, that the will of each individual 
- ſhould be ſubſervient to the will of the whole commy. 
nity. Beſides, the failors receive the ſame pay fron | 
the government they would get from the trader, which | 
totally juſtifies this compulſive meaſure ; a meaſure | 
which is always beneficial to the ſtate. The ſailor i; 
no longer at the charge of the public, but while he ( 
continues in its ſervice. The expeditions are by theſe 
means carried on with greater ſecrecy and diſpatch; t 
and the crews are never idle. In a word, if this were 7 
an inconvenience, it is ſurely not worſe than that per. a 
petual ſlavery, in which all other European ſailors are c 
held. | | 
The navy is a new kind of power, which muſt total. 
ly change the face of the globe. It hath defeated the t 
old ſyſtem of equilibrium. Germany, which held the , 
balance between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, f. 
hath ceded it to Britain; which iſland diſpoſes at pre. 
ſent of the continet. As. by means of its ſhips, it i 
in the vicinity of all maritime countries, its power of 
aſſiſting or doing hurt is extended over a great numbet 
of ſtates. It has, therefore, a greater number of allies, 
and a higher degree of confideration and influence. It 
is this iſland whoſe empire is eſtabliſhed over America; 
becauſe it hath men and arts in that country, inſtead of 
gold and the materials of luxury. Britain is of itſelf 
the lever of the globe. She occaſions the greatelt re- 
volutions ; and carries the deſtiny of nations upon her 
fleets. She is accuſed of aſpiring to be ſole miſtreſs of 
navigation and trade. This empire which ſhe might, 
perhaps, maintain for a ſhort time, would occaſion her 
ruin. The univerſal monarchy of the ſeas, is not a leis 
pieſumptuous project than that of the land. | 
France is coztinually exclaiming, that there is a ne- 
ceſſity of eſtabliſhing an equilibrium of power upon ſea: 
But ſhe is ſufpected of being deſirous not to have any 
maſters upon it, in order to have no longer any vals 
on the continent; at leaſt, Spain is the only power that 
has been hitherto perſuaded to join her. It is a happy 
circumſtance for Europe, that the maritime forces ſhould 
cauſe a diverſion to thoſe of the land. Any power that 
has its own coaſt to defend, cannot eaſily overcome the 
| | | che barrien 
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barriers of its neighbours. For this purpoſe immenſe 

reparations are required, numberleſs troops, arſenals 
of all kinds, and a double proviſion of means and re- 
ſources, in order to put ſehemes: of conqueſt into exe- 
cution. Since navigation hath prevailed in Europe, it 
enjoys greater ſecurity at home, and a more preponde- 
rating influence abroad. Its wars ate, perhaps, nei- 
ther leſs frequent, nor leſs bloody; but it ſuffers leſs 
ravage, and is leſs. weakened by them. The operations 
are conducted with more harmony and more connection; 
and there are leſs of thoſe great effects that throw all 
ſyſtems into confuſion. There are more attempts, and 
leſs miſchief. All the various paſſions'of men are di- 
reed towards one general good, one grand political 
view, one happy employment of all naturaF and. moral. 
faculties ; which is no other than commerce. 


Ir the art of navigation aroſe from fiſh-- 
ing, as that of war did from the chace, the 
navy then owes its exiſtence to commerce. The defire 
of gain firſt induced 'us to make voyages; and one 
world hath been conquered to enrich another. This 
object of conqueſt has been the foundation of commerce 
and in order to ſupport commerce, naval forces have be- 
come neceſſary, which are themſelves produced by the tra- 
ding navigation. 'The Phoenicians, fituated on the borders 
of the ſea at the confines of Aſia and Africa; to receive 
and diſperſe all the riches of the ancient world, found“ 
ed their colonies and built their cities, with'n$ other 
view but that of commerce. At Tyre, they were the 
maſters of the Mediterranean; at Carthage, they laid 
the foundations of a republic that traded by the ocean 
upon the beſt of the European coaſts. 

The Greeks ſucceeded the Phoenicians ; the Roman 
came after the Carthaginians and the Greeks ; they 
held the empire of the ſea as well as of the land ; but 
they carried on no other kind of commerce, except that 
of conveying into Italy, for their own uſe, all the 
nches of Africa, Aſia, and the conquered world. When 
Rome had invaded the whole world, and had loft all her 
aequiſitions, commerce returned, as it were, to its ori- 
ginal ſource, towards the eaſt. There it was eſtabliſh» 


Q 2 cd, 


Commerce. 
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ſtate of ſociety requires, that the will of each individy; 
ſhould be ſubſervient to the will of the whole commy. 
nity. Beſides, the ſailors receive the ſame pay fron 
the government they would get from the trader, which 
totally juſtifies this compulſive meaſure ; & meaſure 
which is always beneficial to the ſtate. The ſailor i; 
no longer at the charge of the public, but while he 
continues in its ſervice. The expeditions are by theſe 
means carried on with greater 2 and diſpatch; 
and the crews are never idle. In a word, if this were 
an inconvenience, it is ſurely not worſe than that per. 
petual ſlavery, in which all other European ſailors are 
held. | 
The navy is a new kind of power, which muſt total. 
ly change the face of the globe. It hath defeated the 
old ſyſtem of equilibrium. Germany, which held the 
balance between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, 
hath ceded it to Britain; which iſland diſpoſes at pre- 
ſent of the-continet. As, by means of its ſhips, it is 
in the vicinity of all maritime countries, its power of 
aſſiſting or doing hurt is extended over a great number 
of ſtates. It has, therefore, a greater number of allies, 
and a higher degree of confideration and influence, It 
is this iſland” whoſe empire is eſtabliſhed” over America; 
becauſe it hath men and arts in that country, inſtead of 
gold and the materials of luxury. Britain is of itfelf 
the lever of the globe. She occaſions the greateſt re- 
volutions ; and carries the deſtiny of nations upon her 
fleets. She is accuſed of aſpiring to be ſole miſtreſs of 
navigation and trade. This empire which ſhe might, 
perhaps, maintain for a ſhort time, would occaſion her 
ruin. The univerſal monarchy of the ſeas, is not a lels 
preſumptuous project than that of the land. 
France is continually exclaiming, that there is a ne- 
ceſſity of eſtabliſhing an equilibrium of power upon ſea: 
But ſhe is ſufpected of being defirous not to have any 
maſters upon it, in order to have no longer any rivals 
on the continent ; at leaſt, Spain 1s the only power that 
has been hitherto perſuaded to join her. It is a happ) 
circumſtance for Europe, that the maritime forces ſhould 
cauſe a diverſion to thoſe of the land.. Any power that 
Has its own coaſt to defend, cannot eaſily overcome the 
a ee | EY barrien 
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barriers of its neighbours. For this purpoſe immenſe 

reparations are required, numberleſs troops, arſenals 
of all kinds, 'and a double provifion of means and re- 
ſources, in order to put ſehemes: of conqueſt into exe- 
cution. Since navigation hath prevailed in Europe, it 
enjoys greater ſecurity at home, and a more preponde- 
rating influenee abroad. Its wars ate, perhaps, nei- 
ther leſs frequent, nor leſs bloody; but it ſaffers leſs 
ravage, and is leſs weakened by them. The operations 
are conducted with more harmony and more connection; 
and there are leſs of thoſe great effects that throw all 
ſyſtems into confuſion. There are more attempts, and 
leſs miſchief. All the various paſſions of men are di- 
rected towards one general good, one grand political 
view, one happy employment of all naturaF and. moral. 
faculties ; which is no other than commerce. 


Ir the art of navigation aroſe from fiſſi- 
ing, as that of war did from the chace, the 
navy then owes its exiſtence to commerce. The deſire 
of gain firſt induced us to make voyages; and one 
world hath been conquered to enrich another. This 
object of conqueſt has been the foundation of commerce; 
and in order to ſupport commerce, naval forces have be- 
come neceſſary, which are themſelves produced by the tra- 
ding navigation. The Phoenicians, ſituated on the borders 
of the ſea at the confines of Aſia and Africa; to receive 
and diſperſe all the riches of the ancient world, found: 
ed their colonies and built their cities, with'n$d other 
new but that of commerce. At Tyre, they were the 
maſters of the Mediterranean; at Carthage, they laid 
the foundations of a republic that traded by the ocean 
upon the beſt of the European coaſts. | 

The Greeks ſucceeded the Phoenicians ; the Roman 
came after the Carthaginians and the Greeks ; they 
held the empire of the ſea as well as of the land ; but 
they carried on no other kind of commerce, except that- 
of conveying into Italy, for their own uſe, all the 
nches of Africa, Afia, and the conquered world. When 
Rome had invaded the whole world, and had loft all her 
acquiſitions, commerce returned, as it were, to its ori- 
ginal ſource, towards the eaſt. There it was eftabliſh- 
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ia wars and voyages to the eaſt, gave to the refll 


richeſt countries of Aſia were poured in. This was the 


Weſt Indies, neglected the arts and agr. culture. Ima- 
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ed, while the barbarians over-ran Europe. The empire 
was divided; the din of arms, and the art of war, ye. 
mained in the welt ; but Italy preſerved, at leaſt, it 
communication with the Levant, where all the treaſure 
of India were circulated. 

The Cruſades exhauſted in Aſia all the rage of zeil 
and ambition, of war and fanaticiſm, with which the 
Europeans were poſſeſſed : But they brought back into 
Europe the taſte of Aſiatic luxury; aud redeemed, by 
the commencemeut of commerce and induſtry, the blood 
aud the lives they had coſt. Three centuries taken 1 


ſpirit of Europe a recruit it ſtood in need of, that it 
might not periſh by a ſort of internal conſumption; 
They prepared the way for that ebullition of genius aud 
activity, which ſince aroſe, and diſplayed itlelf in the 
conqueſt and trade of the Eaſt Indies, and of America, 
The Portugueſe attempted by degrees to double the 
African coaſt, They ſucceſſively ſeized upon all the 
points, and all the ports that mult neceſſarily lead them 
to the Cape of Good Hope. They were engaged, for 
the ſpace of fourſcore years, in making hea ee 
{ters of all that weſtern coaſt, where this great cape 
terminates. In 1497, Vaſco de Gama ſurmounted this 
barrier; and re-aſcending by the eaſtern coaſt of Afr: 
ca, arrived by a paſſage of twelve hundred leagues at 
the coaſt of Malabar, where all the treaſures of the 


ſpot on which the Portugueſe made their conqueſts, 

While this nation was employed in ſecuring the mer- 
cantile articles, the Spaniards ſeized upon that which 
gurchaſes them, the mines of gold and filver. "Theſe 
metals became not only a vehicle, but likewiſe an ar- 
ticle of commerce. They immediately attracted all the 
reſt in this double capacity. All nations were in want 
of them to facilitate the exchange of their commodxtics, 
and obtain the conveniences they ſtood in need of. The 
effuſion of the luxury, and the money of the ſouth ot 
Europe, altered the face and direction of commerce, 
at the ſame time that it extended its bounds, 

But the two nations that had ſubdued the Eaſt en 
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gining that gold was to give them every thing, they never 
conſidered that it is labour alone which brings gold, and 
learned; when it was too. late, and to their coſt, that 
the induſtry which they loſt was more valuable than the 
riches they acquired ;; and it was from the Dutch that 
they learned this hard leſſon. bs 

With all the gold in the world, the Spaniards either 
became or remained poor; the Dutch ſoon. acquired 
riches without either lands or mines. Holland is a. 
nation at the fervice of all the reſt, but who ſells her 
ſervices at a high price. As ſoon as ſhe had taken re- 
fuge in the midſt of the ſea, with induſtry and freedom, 
which are her tutelary gods, ſhe perceived that ſhe had 
not a ſufficient quantity of land to ſupport the ſixth 
part of her mhabitants. She then choſe the whole: 
world for her domain, and reſolved to enjoy it by her: © 
navigation and commeree. She made all lands contri-- 
bute to her ſubſiſtence ; and all nations ſupply her with. 
the conveniences of life. Between the north and the 
fouth of Europe, ſhe took the place of Flanders, from 
which ſhe had divided, in order to be concentrated ſolely 
in herſelf. Bruges and Antwerp had attracted Italy 
and Germany into their ports; Holland in her turn be- 
eame the ſtaple of all commercial powers, rich or poor. 
Not ſatisfied with calling together all other nations, ſhe- 
viſited them herſelf, in order to. buy up from one what: 
another wanted; to convey to the north, the merchan- 
diſe of the ſouth ; to ſell to the Spaniards ſhips. for. car-- 
goes, and to exchange upon the Baltic wine for wood. 
dhe imitated the Rewards and farmers. of large eſtates, 
who, by the immenſe profits. they make- in them, are,, 
one time or other, enabled to buy them up. It is at 
the charges of Spain and Portugal, as. it were, that 
Holland fucceeded in taking from thoſe- powers part of 
their conqueſts.in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, and almoſt 
the whole of the profit of. their colonies. She availe& - 
derſelf of the indolence of theſe proud conquerors; and, 
by her activity and vigilance, got hold of the key of 
their treaſures, leaving them nothing but. the cheſt, 
rhich ſhe took care to empty as faſt as they filled it. 
It is thus that a low kind of people ruined two nations 
& polite and noble manners; but at the moſt. _— 
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and the moſt lawful game that can be met with in the 
ſev. r.] combinations of chance. | 
Every circumſtance was favourable, to the riſe. and 
progreſs of the commerce of the republic; its ſituation 
on the borders of the ſea, at the mouths of ſeveral great 
rivers ; its proximity to the moſt fertile or beſt cultixa. 
ted lands of Europe; its natural connections with Eng. 
land and Germany, which defended it againſt France; 
the ſmall extent and fertility of its own territory, which 
obliged the inhabitants to become fiſhermen, ſailor, 
brokers, bankers, carriers, and commiſſaries; in a word, 
to endeavour to hve by induſtry for want of domain, 
loral cauſes contributed with the chmate and the foil, 
in eſtabliſhing and advancing its proſperity: the liberty 
of its government, which opened an aſylum to all 
ſtrangers diſſatisfied with their own; the freedom of ity 
religion, which permitted a public and quiet exerciſe 
of all others; that is to ſay, the agreement of the call 
of nature with that of conſcience, of intereſts with du- 
ties; in a word, that toleration, that univerſal religion 
of all equitable and enlightened minds, friends to hea- 
ven and earth, to God, as to their father, to men, as 
to their brethren. Is ſhort, this commercial republic 
found out the ſecret of. availing herſelf of all events, 
and of making even the calamities and vices of other: 
nations concur in advancing its felicity. It turned to 
its own advantage the civil wars which fanaticiſm raiſed 
among people of a violent ſpirit, or. which patriotiſm. 
excited among a free people; the indolence and-igno- 
rance maintained by bigotry among two nations, ſub- 
ject to the guidance of the imagination. | 
This ſpirit of induftry in Holland, with which wa 
intermixed a conſiderable ſhare of that political fineſſe 
which ſows the ſeeds of jealouſy and diſcord among the 
nations, at length. opened the eyes of other powers 
England was the firſt who perceived, that traffic might 
be carried on without the interpoſition of the Dutch. 
That nation, where the attempts of deſpotiſm had given 
birth to liberty, becauſe they were antecedent to cot 
ruption and effeminacy, grew defirous of purchabng 
riches by labour, which is the antidote to them. The 
Engliſh firſt conſidered commerce as. the proper Jexcng 
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and ſupport of an enlightened, powerful, and even a. 
virtuous people. They conſiqered it rather as an im- 
grovement of. induſtry than an acquiſition of enjoymentsz 
rather as an encouragement and a ſource of activity a- 
mong the people, than a promoter of luxury and mag- 
niicence.. Invited to trade by their fituation, it be- 
came the ſpirit of their government, and the means of 
their ambition. All their ſchemes tended. to this great 
object. In other monarchies, trade is carried on by 
the common people; but in this happy eonſtitution, by 
the ſtate or the Whole nation; certainly always with 
the thirſt: of dominion, which jay s the defire of en - 
laying, but with means, at leaſt, that conſtitute the 
happineſs of the world before it is ſubdued: © By war, 
the conqueror is ſcarce more Happy than the conquered ;. 
becauſe the only concern between them is that of miſ- 
chief and blood: But, by commerce, the canquering 
people neceſſarily introduce induſtry into the country, 
which they. would not have conquered,, if it had not 
been there already, or which they would not keep, if 
they had not brought it along with them. It is upon 
theſe principles that England hath founded her com- 
merce and her empire, and mutually and alternately ex» 
tended one by the other. ! We 

The French, , ſituated. unger as favourable a ſky, and 
upon. as happy a ſoil, have for a long time flattered 
themſelves that they had much to beſtow. upon other 
nations, and ſearce any thing to aſk from them. But 
Colbert was ſenſible that, in the fermentation all Eu- 
rope. was in at this time, there would be an evident gain 
tor the culture and productions of a country that ſhould 
york upon thoſe of the whole world. He opened ma- 
nufactures for all the arts. The woollen ſtuffs, the 
lilks, the dyes, the embroideries, the gold and ſilver 
ſtuffs, were brought to 1 a pitch of refinement 
in the hands of the French, that they were in great re- 
queſt among thoſe. nobles who were in poſſeſſion of the 
greateſt landed property. To increaſe the prodiee of 
the arts, it was neceſſary to get the beſt mgtenals, an 
theſe-could only be ſupplied by direct commerce. The 
chances of nayigation had given France ſome poſſeſſions 
in the new world, as they. had to all the plunderers der 
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had taken to the ſea. The ambition of ſome indiyi. | 
duals had formed colonies there, which had been at firs Will | 
ſupported, and even aggrandized by the trade of the . 
Dutch and the Engliſh. A national navy would of ] 
\ courſe reſtore to the mother- country this natural con. 
nection with its coloniſts. . The government, therefore, 
eſtabliſhed its naval forces upon the ſtrength of its com. b 
mercial navigation. The nation would then neceſſarily 4 
make a double profit upon the materials and the work. 
manſhip of the manufactures. The French puſhed this 
recarious and temporary branch with an activity and 
ſpirit of emulation which muſt have left their rivals far 
behind them for a long time; and France ſtill enjoys 
that ſuperiority over other nations, in all thoſe arts of 
luxury and ornament which procure riches to induſtry, 
The natural volatility of the character of this nation, 
and its turn to trifles, hath brought treaſures to the 
ſtate, by the lucky propagation of their faſhions. Like 
to that light and delicate ſex, which teaches and infpires 
us with a taſte for dreſs, the French reign in all courts, 
at leaſt, by the toilet ; and their art of pleafing is one 
of the myſterious ſources of their fortune and power, 
Other nations have maſtered the world by thoſe ſimple 
and ruſtic manners that conſtitute the warlike virtues; 
it was given them alone to reign over it by their vices, 
Their empire will laſt till they are debaſed under the 
feet of their maſters by arbitrary and unprincipled ſtrokes 
of authority, when they will become contemptible in 
their own eyes. Then they will loſe, with their conk- 
dence in themſelves, that induſtry, which- is one of the 
ſources of their opulence and of the ſprings of their ac- 
tivity, They will ſoon have neither manufactures, co- 
lonies, nor. trade. | 
This new principle of the moral world hath gradual- 
ly infinuated itſelf, till it is become, as it were, eſſen: 
tially neceſſary to the formation and exiſtence of politi- 
cal bodies. The taſte for luxury and eaſe. hath produ- 
ced the love of labour, which conſtitutes at preſent the igen: 
chief ſtrength of a ſtate. In reality, the ſedentary. 0c-- Wocean, 
cupations of the mechanic arts render men more liable Wor neu 
to be affected by the injuries of the ſeaſons, and leſs fit Mike m. 
to be expoſed to the open air, which is the firſt nut 
| ture 
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tive principle of life. But, ſtill, it is better that the hu- 
man race ſhould be enervated under the roofs of work- 
ſhops, than inured to hardſhips under tents ;* becauſe 
war deſtroys, while commerce, on the contrary, creates. 
By this happy revolution in manners, the general max- 
ims of politics have altered the face of Europe. A peo- 
ple immerſed in poyerty can no longer become formida- 
ble to a rich nation. Strength is at preſent an atten- 
dant on riches ; becauſe riches are no longer the fruits 
of conqueſt, but the product of aſſiduous labour, and of 
a life ſpent in unremitted employment. Gold and filver 
corrupt only thoſe indolent minds who indulge in the 
delights, of luxury, upon that Rage of intrigue and mean- 
neſs, that is called greatneſs. But theſe metals emplo 
the hands and arms of the people they excite a pie 
of agriculture in the fields, of navigation in the maritime 
cities ; and, in the center of the Fate, they introduce 
the manufacturing of arms, cloathing, furniture, and 
the conſtruction of buildings. A. ſpirit of emulation 
exits between ma and Is they are perpetual 
improving each other. The people, are formed an 
falhioned by the arts they rofcls. If there are, ſome 
occupations which Den pag degrade the human race, 
there are others by which it is hardened. and repaired. 
If it be true that art renders them unnatural, they, do 
not, at leaſt, propagate in order to deſtroy themſelves, 
as among the 2 nations. in heroic times. It is 
certainly an eaſy and agreeable taſk, to deſcribe the 
Romans, with the ſingle art of war ſubduing all the o- 
oni- WY ther arts, and all the other nations, indolent or commer- 
the i cial, civilized or ſavage ; breaking or deſpiſing the veſ- 
ae. fels of Corinth, more happy with their gods made of 
„co. clay, than with the golden ſtatues. of their worthleſs 
I aperors. But it is a more pleaſing, and perhaps, a 
dual. iner fight, to view all Europe peopled with laboripus 
ſſen: rations, who are continually going round the globe, to 
oliti· I cultivate and make it fit for mankind ; to ſee them put, 
rodue in motion, by the vivifying breath of induſtry, all the, 
t the WWregenerating powers of nature; ſeck in the abyſs of the 
. Oe cccan, and in the bowels of rocks, for new ſupports, 
liable er new enjoyments ; ſtir and raiſe up the earth with all 
ſs hi the mechanic powers invented by genius; eſtabliſa be- 
nutn his tween 
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tween the two hemiſpheres, by the happy improvemenz 
in the art of navigation, a communication of flyin 
bridges, as it were, that unite one continent with the 
other; purſue all the tracts of the ſun, overcome th; 
annual barriers, and paſs from the tropics to the pole 
upon the wings of the wind; in a word, to ſee then 
open all the ſtreams of population and pleaſure, in gr. 
der to pour them upon the face of the earth through: 
thouſand channels. It is then, perhaps, that the Dixi 
contemplates his work with ſatisfaction, and does no 
repent himſelf of having made man. 

Such is the image of commerce : Let us now admire 
the genius of the trader. The ſame underſtanding that 
Newton had to calculate the motions of the ſtars, he 
exerts in tracing the motions of the commercial people 
that fertilize the earth. His problems are the more 
difficult to reſolve, as the circumſtances of them are not 
taken from the invariable laws of nature, as the ſyſtems 
of the geometrician are; but depend upon the caprices 
of men, and uncertainty of a thoufand events. That 
exactneſs of combination that Cromwell and Richelieu 
muſt have had, the one to deſtroy, the other to eſtabliſh 
deſpotic monarchy, the trader alſo poſſeſſes, and carne 
it further : For he takes in both worlds at one view, 
and directs his operations upon an infinite variety of re- 
lative conſiderations, which it is ſeldom given to the 
ſtateſman, or even to the philoſopher, to comprehend 
and eftimate. Nothing muſt eſcape him ; .he muſt fore- 
ſee the influence of the ſeaſons upon the plenty, the 
ſcarcity, and the quality of commodities, upon the de. 
parture or return of his ſhips ; the influence of political 
affairs upon. thoſe of commerce ; the changes which wa 
or peace muſt neceſſarily occaſion in the prices and rut 
of merchandiſe, in the quantity and choice of proviſions 
in the ſtate of the cities and ports of the whole world; 
he muſt know the conſequences that an alliance of the 
two northern nations may have under the torrid zone; 
the progreſs, either towards aggrandizement or decay, 
of the ſeveral trading companies; the counter ſtroke that 
the fall of any European power in India may give t9 
Africa and America; the ſtagnation that may be pro 


duced in certain countries, by the blocking up of ſome 
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channels of induſtry ; the reciprocal conneQtion there is 
between moſt branches of trade, and the mutual aſſiſt - 
ances they lend, by the temporary injuries they ſeem to 
nfli& upon each other; he muſt know the proper time 
to begin, and when to ſtop in all new undertakings : 
In a word, he muſt know the art of making all other na- 
tions tributary to his own, and to make his own fortune 
with that of his country, or rather to enrich himſelf 
by extending the general proſperity of mankind. Such 
are the objects that fall under the profeſſion of a mer- 
chant. | | | 
Above all, it is the trader's peculiar buſineſs to pry 
into the depths of the human heart, and to treat with 
his equals in appearance, as if they were honeſt, but, in 
reality, as if they were men of no probity. Commerce 
is a ſcience that requires at the ſame time a thorough 
knowledge of men and things, The difficulty of the 
ſcience, it muſt be acknowledged, is leſs owing to the 
multiplicity of objects, than to the rapaciouſneſs of thoſe 
who profeſs it. If emulation increaſes a concurrence of 
efforts, the ſucceſs of them is prevented by jealouſy. 
If intereſt is the vice that deſtroys profeſſions in gene- 
rl, what muſt be its effects upon that profeſſion which 
owes its exiſtence to that principle ? Its own eagerneſs 
deſtroys it. The thirſt of gain ſpreads over commerce 
2 ſpirit of avarice that contracts every thing, even the 
means of amaſſing. : | 
Are merchants to be blamed for that rivalſhip of. go- 
rernments which reſtrains general induſtry by recipro- 
cal prohibitions ? or is the cenſure to fall on the tyran- 
y of authority, which, in order to acquire gain with- 
out the trouble of commerce, confines all the claſſes of 
induſtry by corporations? Certainly on the latter; for 
ul theſe ſocieties ſtifle the very life of commerce, which 
liberty. To compel the indigent man to pay for the 
pnvilege of working, is to condemn him at once. to 
deneſs by indigence, and to indigence by idleneſs: it 
s to diminiſh the ſum total of national labour; to im- 
poreriſh the people by enriching the treaſury ; and to 
anthilate them both. : N 
The jealouſy of trade between ſtates is nothing more 
lan a ſecret conſpiracy to ruin each other, without en- 
bs PD ETC Iv riching 
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riching either. Thoſe who, govern the people, employ 
the ſame addreſs in defending themſelves Fm the in. 
duſtry of nations, as in preſerving themſelves from the 
intrigues of the great. One ſingle mean and wick 
man is able to introduce a hundred reftraints into Fu. 
rope. New chiains are forged as faſt as deftrudine 
weapons. Prohibitions in commerce, and extortions jn 
the finance, have given riſe to ſmugglers and galley 
ſlaves, to cuſtoms and monopolies, to pirates and er. 
cifemen. Centinels and obſtacles are placed in all pant 
of the ſea and of the land. The trayeller enjoys u 
quiet, the merchant preſerves 'no property ; both the 
one and the other are expoſed to all the ſnares of an in- 
ſidious legiſlation, that mingles the offence with the 
prohibition, and the penalty with the offence. A man 
þecomes culpable without knowing 1t, or without mean- 
ing to be ſo: He is arreſted, plundered, and taxed, 
though he is all the while innocent. The rights of the 
People are violated by their roteftors 3 the rights of the 
citizen are invaded by the citizen: The courtier is per- 
petually tormenting the ſtateſman; and the contract 
oppreſſes the merchant. Such is the ſtate of commerce 
in time of peace. But what ſhall we ſay of commerdil 
wars ? ; 

It is natural enough, that a people pent up in the ic 
regions of the north, ſhould wreſt iron from the bowels 


of the earth that refuſes them ſubſiſtence ; and ſhould 


—— 


go ſword in hand to reap the harveſt of another nation: 
unger, which knows no laws, cannot violate any, and 
ſeems to plead an excuſe for theſe hoſtilities. They 
muſt neceſſarily live by carnage, when they have no com. 
But, when a nation enjoys the privilege of an extenſive 
commerce, and can furniſh ſubſiſtence to ſeveral other 
ſtates fromthe ſuperfluity of their own riches; what inte- 
reſt can they have in declaring war againſt other induſtr- 
ous nations; to obſtruct their navigation and their l. 
bours; in a word, to forbid them to live on pain of 
death? Why do they arrogate to themſelves an exclu- 
ſive branch of trade, a right of fiſhing and ſailing, as it 
it were a matter of property, and as if the ſea were to 
be divided into acres as well as the land? We can cer- 
tainly diſcover the motives of ſuch wars; we know kc 

| the 
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| the jealouſy of commerce is nothing more than a jealou- 
{y of power. But have any people the right to ob- 
ſtruct a work they cannot execute themſelves, and to 
condemn another nation to idleneſs, becauſe they chuſe 
to devote themſelves to it? | e:+ 3 
A war of commerce, is a contradiction in terms ! 
Commerce nouriſhes, but war deſtroys: Commerce 
may, poſſibly, give riſe to war, and keep it up; but 
war cuts off all the ſources of commerce. Whatever 
one nation may gain upon another in commerce, it is a 
ſource of induſtry, and emulation for them botk: In 
var, it turns out to be a mutual loſs; for plunder, fire, 
and ſword, neither improve lands, nor enrich mankind. 
The wars of commerce are ſo much the more fatal, as, 
by the preſent influence of the ſea over the land, and of 
Europe over the three other quarters of the globe, the 
conflagration becomes general; and becauſe the diſſen- 
tions of two maritime powers excite the ſpirit of diſcord 
among all their allies, and occaſion -inaQtivity even a- 
mong the neutral powers. KEST 
All the coaſts and ſeas tinged with blood and cover- 
ed with carcaſes, the thunders of war reaching from pole 
to pole, between Africa, Aſia, and America, as well 
throughout the ſea that ſeparates us from the new world, 
as throughout the vaſt extent of the Pacific ocean; ſuch 
is the ſpectacle exhibited in the two laſt wart, in which 
all the powers of Europe ha ve been alternately ſhaken, 
or have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome great ſtroke. 
The earth, however, was depopulated, ; and commeree 
dd not repair the loſs; the lands were exhauſted by 
taxes, and the channels of navigation did not aſſiſt the 
progreſs of agriculture. The loans of the ſtate ruined 
the fortunes of the citizens by uſurious profits, the fore- 
runners of bankruptcy. Even thoſe powers that! were 
victorious ſank under the weight of their conqueſts, and, 
ſeizing upon à greater extent of land than they could 
either keep or cultivate, involved themſelves in the ruin 
cf their enemies. The neutral powers, who were deſirous 
ol enriching themſelves in peace, in the midſt of theſe 
bdooils, received and put up with inſults more diſgraceful 
than the defeats of an open war. ont: doo; 
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ly deſtructive to all the nations concerned, without he. 
ing advantageous to ſuch as are not engaged in them; 
. thoſe wars, where -the-ſailors. become ſoldiers, andthe 
- merchant ſhips are turned into privateers; where the 

traffic between the mother countries and their — 

185 interrupted, and the ae of their pane. 
- dies 18-raiſed ! i 

What a ſource of political abuſes are thoſe _— 
commerce which become ſo many ſeeds of war! tha 
- excluſive privileges which one nation acquires over ang. 
ther, either for a traffic of luxury, or for the .neceſlariq 
of life! A general liberty granted to-induſtry and con- 
merce, is the only treaty which a maritime power ſhoull 
eſtabliſh at home, or negociate abroad. A nation tha 
would take this ſtep, would be the benefactor of the 
- human race. The more labour was encouraged upon 
land, and the greater number of ſhips there were at ſa, 
ſo much the more would ſuch a people enjoy the advan- 
tages aimed at by -negociations and by war; for that 

will be no increaſe of riches in any country, if there be 
no induſtry among its neighbours, who can acquire no- 

thing but by articles of exchange, or by the means of 
a gold and ſilver. But without commerce and 2 
«there can be no metals, nor manufactures of value; 

- can either of theſe ſprings of riches exiſt without lier 
: ty. The inactivity of one nation is prejudicial to all the 
«reſt, either by increaſing their labour, or by depriving 
them of what it ought to produce. The effect of the 

preſent ſyſtem of — and induſtry, is the -total 
ſubverſion of order. 

The want of the fine fleeces of Spain is ſupplied hy 
che flocks of England; and the filk manufactures of J. 
-taly are improved even in Germany. The wines of Por. 
tugal might be improved, were it not for the excluſive 
: Ty anted-to a particular company. The - moun- 

le north and ſouth would be ſufficient to ſup- 

2 bryan with wood and metals, and the vallies wou 
of — produce a greater plenty of corn and fruit. 
Manufactures would be raiſed in barren countries, i 
theſe could be ſupplied with plenty of the neceſſaries 
life by a free circulation. Whole provinces would nd 
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to fertilize: ſome unwholeſome moraſſes; where, wuile 
the people are ſupported by the productions of the land, 
the influence of the air and the water tends to their de- 
ſtruction. We ſhould not ſee all the rich produce of 
commerce confined to particular cities of a large king- 
dom, as the privileges and fortunes of the whole people 
are to ſome particular families. Circulation would be 
quicker, and the conſumption increaſed. Each pro- 
viace would cultivate its favourite production, and each 
family its own little field, And under every roof there 
would be one child to ſpare for the purpoſes of naviga- 
tion, and the improvement of the arts. Europe, like 
China, would ſwarm with multitudes of induſtrious peo- 
ple. In ſhort, freedom of trade would inſenſibly pro- 
duce that univerſal peace which a brave but humane 
monarch once conſidered not as merely chimerical. While 
each man calculated his own advantage, the national 
ſyſtem of happineſs would be founded on the improve - 
ment of reaſon, which would prove a more effectual ſe- 
curity to morals, than the phantoms of ſuperſtition. 
Theſe preſently diſappear, as ſoon as paſſions exert 
means a themſelves, whilſt reaſon gains ſtrength and advances to 
induſtry, WJ maturity along with them. . 2 


ut be- - Commerce, which ariſes naturally from 
to all the WY 2griculture returns to it by its propenſity, 
depriving I and by its circulation : Thus, the rivers 
& of the 1*turn to the ſea, which has produced them, by the ex- 
the total balation of its waters into vapours, and by the fall of 

"i „ in the _ of water. The quantity of 
pplied gold brought, by the portation and conſumption of 
ures 41 the fruits of the earth, returns again at laſt ——— bo- 
s of Pot: ſom, and reproduces all the neceſſaries of life, and the 
 exclufre MI materials of commerce. If the lands are not cultivated, 
je mou al commerce is precarious; becauſe it is deprived of its 
t to ſup-{M Nincipal fund, the productions of nature. Nations that 
lies would ue only maritime or commercial, enjoy, it is true, the 
nd fruit. fuits of commerce; but the tree belongs to thoſe people 
untries, i vho are ſkilled in the cultivation of land. Agricul- 
eſſaries 0 * is, therefore, the chief and real opulence of a 


6. | 
„ in orde This is a circumſtance * Had eſcaped the Romans 
"2:1 2 | in 
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in the intoxication of their conqueſts, which had given 
them all the earth without their cultivating it. It was 
unknown to the Barbarians, who, deſtroying by tlie 
ſword an empire that had been eſtabliſhed by it, aban- 
doned to ſkives the cultivation of the lands, of which 
they reſerved to themſelves the fruits and the property, 
This point was miſtaken alſo, even in the age ſubſe. 
quent to the diſcovery of the Eaſt and Welt Indies: 
Whether it was that in Europe the people were too 
much engaged in wars of ambition or religion; or, 
that the conqueſts made by Portugal and Spain beyond 
the ſeas, having brought us treaſures without labour, 
we contented ourſelves with enjoying them by luxury 
and the arts, without thinking of perpetuating theſe 
rickes. 9 | 
But the time came, when, plunder ceaſed for want of 
an object. When the conquered lands in the new world 
had been fought for and divided, it became neceſſary to 
cultivate them,; and to procure food for the coloniſts of 
theſe ſettlements. As theſe were Europeans, they cul- 
tivated for Europe productions which it did not furniſh, 
and aſked in return thoſe proviſions which cuſtom had 
made natural to them. In proportion as the colonies 
were peopled, and the number of ſailors and manufac- 
turers increaſed with the increaſe of productions, the 
lands mult neceſſarily furniſh a ſurplus of ſubfiltence for 
the increaſe of population; an augmentation of indige- 
nous commodities, for foreign articles. of exchange and 
conſumption. The hard labours of navigation, and the 
corruption of proviſions in the tranſportation, cauling a 
ater loſs of materials and produce, the inhabitants 
were obliged to ſolicit and ftir up the earth to yield her 
fruits in greater abundance. 'The conſumption of A- 
merican commodities, far from leſſening that of Euro- 
n productions, ſerved only to increaſe and extend it 
upon all the ſeas, in all the ports, and in all the cities 
where commerce and induftry prevailed, Thus the peo- 
ple who were the moſt commercial, neceſſarily became 
at the ſame time the beſt cultivators. ; 
England firft conceived the idea of this new ſyſtem. 
She eſtabliſhed and encouraged it by honours and pre- 


miums beſtowed upon the planters. A medal was * 
al 
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and preſented to the Duke of Bedford, with. the follow- 
ing inſcription, For having planted cal. Triptolemus 
and Ceres were adored in antiquity only from ſimilar 
motives; and yet temples and altars are ſtill erected to 
lazy monks ! The God of nature will not ſuffer that 
mankind ſhould periſh, He hath implanted in all ge- 


nerous and ſublime ſouls, in the hearts of all people, and 
of enlightened monaxchs, this idea, that. labour is the 


firſt duty of man, and that the moſt N of all 
labours is that of cultivating the land. eulogium 
of agriculture is in its own reward, in the ſatisfying of 
our wants. I bad a ſubject who could produce two 
Mages of corn inſtead of one, laid a, monarch, 7 /hould pre- 
fer him to all the men of political genius in the ſtate. 
What pity is it that ſuch a king and ſuch an opinion 
are merely the fiction of wift's brain! But a nation 
that can produce ſuch w » muſt. neceflarly verify 
this beautiful ſentence 3 and, accordingly, we find that. 
| nd doubled the produce of its cultivation. 
Led by the example of the Engliſh, all other nations 
that knew the value of induſtry, brought it back to its 
| L 1 1 . After the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle, the French, who, under the admi- 


niſtration of three cardinals, had ſcarce been allowed to 


turn their thoughts to public affairs, ventured, at length, 
to write on matters of importance, and of evident utili- 
ty. The e an Unixerſal Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, placed every object in view, 
aud ſet all men of abilities at work. The Spirit of Laws 
was publiſhed, and the boundaries of genius were en- 
larged. Natural hiſtory. was written by a French Pli- 
ny, who furpaſſed Greece and Rome in the art of know- 
wg and deſcribing nature. This hiſtory, bold and great 
as its ſubject, warmed the imaginations. of its reader 
and attached them powerfully to contemplations, —— 
2 uation cannot relinquith, without again-degenerating 
mto a ſtate of barbariſm. In leſs than 
the eyes of the French nation were open to their real 
intereſts. They communicated their knowledge to go- 
zerument; and agriculture, if it was not encouraged 
ized by ſome miniſters. 
Germany 


K 3 


twenty years, 


7 


the earth, and thoſe men produce riches. This is not 
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Germany hath felt the happy influence of that en. 
lightened ſpirit which fertilizes the earth, and encreaſe 


the number of its inhabitants. All the northern ch. 


mates have exerted themſelves to make the moſt of they 
lands. Even Spain has been active; and, though de- 
ficient in natives, has at leaſt engaged foreign huſbang. 
men to labour in her uncultivated provinces. 

It is a ſingular and yet a natural circumftance, that 
men ſhould have returned to the firſt of the arts only, 
after having gone through all the reſt. It is the uſu 
courſe of the human mind, not to regain the right path, 
till after it hath exhauſted itſelf in purſuing falſe track 
It is always going forwards ; and, as it relinquiſhed a. 

culture, to follow the road of commerce and luxury, 
it went rapidly round the circle, and returned at laft in. 
to the nurſery of all the arts, where it fixed its ref 
dence, from the ſame motives of intereſt that had made 
it quit it before. Thus the avaritious and curious may, 
who banifhes himſelf from his country in his youth, 
tired with running about the world, returns at laſt to 
Live and die under his native roof. | 

Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and ariſes from 
the cultivation of land. It forms the internal ſtrength 

of ſtates; and brings riches into them from without. 
Every power which comes from any other ſource except 


the land, is artificial and precarious, either in natural 
or moral philoſophy. Induſtry and commerce, which 


do not act immediately upon the agriculture of a coun- 
try, are in the power of foreign nations, who may ei 
ther difpute theſe advantages through emulation, or de- 
prive the country of them through envy. This may be 
done either by eftabliſhing the ſame branch of induſtry 
among themſelves, or by ſuppreſſing the exportation d 
their own unwronght materials, or the importation d 
thoſe materials in manufacture. But a ftate well manu. 
red, and well cultivated, produces men by the fruits df 


the teeth which the dragon ſows to bring forth ſoldiers 
to deftroy each other ; it is the milk of Juno, which 
Peoples the heavens with an innumerable multitude 7 


fi 
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t . The government, therefore, owes its ſupport to the 


reaſes fields rather than to the cities. The firſt are mothers 
aa and nurſes, always fruitful ; the others are nothing more 
f their than daughters, often ungrateful and barren. The ci- 
h de. ties can ſcarcely ſubſiſt, but from the ſuperfluous part 
band of the population and produce of the fields. Even the 
fortified places and ports of trade, which ſeem to be 
, that connected with the whole world by their ſhips, which 
; only, diffuſe more riches than they poſſeſs, do not, however, 
e uſual attract all the treaſures they-diſpenſe, but by the pro- 
t path, duce of the fields that ſurround them. The tree muſt 
tracks, therefore be watered at its root, The cities will only 
ſhed a. be flouriſhing in proportion as the fields are fruitful. 
luxury, But this fertility depends leſs upon the ſoil than up- 
laſt in- on the inhabitants. Spain, and even Italy, though ſi- 
ts ref tuated under a climate the moſt favourable to agricuʒ 
d made ture, produce leſs than France or England; becauſe 
18 man, the efforts of nature are impeded in a thouſand ways by 
youth, WI tbe form of their government. In all parts where the 
laſt to inhabitants are attached to the country by property, by 
be ſecurity of their funds and revenues, the lands will 
es from WI flouriſh and proſper. In all parts where the privileges 
ſtrength WW are not confined to the cities, and the labours to the 
vithout. W countries, every proprietor will be fond of the inherit- 
> except WW ance of his anceſtors, and will increaſe and embelliſh it 
natural MW by aſſiduous cultivation; and his children will be multi- 
„ which plied in proportion to his means, and his means be in- 
a cou creaſed in proportion to his children. Te 


may ei It is, therefore, the intereſt of government to favour 
„, or de- the huſbandmen, in-preference to all the indolent claſſes 
may be of ſociety. Nobility is but an odious diſtinction, 
induſtry when not founded upon ſervices of real and unqueſtion- 
ation d able advantage to the ſtate; as, for inſtance,” the de- 
ation of fence of the nation againſt the encroachments of con- 
11 manu. queſt, and againſt the enterprizes of deſpotiſm. The 
fruits ai nobles furniſh only a precarious, and oftentimes a fatal 
his is not allitance ; when, after having led an effeminate and 
h ſol dien licentious life in the cities, they go forth to lend a fee- 
o, which die defence to their country in her fleets and in her ar- 
titude mes; and afterwards return to court, to ſolicit, as a re- 

| vad for their baſeneſs, places and honours, which are 


* 


* 


iritating and burdenſome to the nation. The clergy 
are 
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ate a ſet of men of no, ule, at leaſt to the earth, eve 
when they are employed in prayer. But when, with 
ſcandalous morals, they preach a doctrine which, — 
their ignoranee and from their example, is rendered 
doubly incredible and impracticable; when, after hay. 
ing diſgraced; diſcredited, and overturned religion, by 
a variety of abuſes, of ſophiſms, of crimes, and 
tions; they wiſh to diffuſe it by perſecution ; then this 
privileged, idle, and turbulent ſet of men, become the 
moſt dreadful enemies of the ſtate and of the nation, | 
The only and reſpeQable part of them that re, | 
s, is that ſet of the clergy who are moft deſpiſed, ; 
and molt burdened with duty, and who being ſituated N 
among the lower claſs of people in the country, labour, t 
edify, adviſe, comfort, and relieve a multitude of * q 
Happy perſons. i 
The buſbandmen deſerve to be preferred: by gorem- b 
ment, even to the manufacturers, and the profeſſors of ſe 
either the mechanical or liberal arts. To | 
and to protect the arts of luxury, and at the ſame time 
to leave the fields neglected, that ſource of induſtry 
which has firſt creed and ſupports them, is to forget 
the order of the ſeveral relations between nature and 
ciety. To favour the arts, and to neglect agriculture 
is to remove the baſis of a pyramid, in order to fini 
the top. The mechanical arts engage a fuſſicient num- 
ber of hands by the attraction of the riches they pro- 
cure to the undertakers, by the comforts they ſupply 
the workmen with, by the eaſe, pleaſures, and comte. 
nieneies that ariſe in cities where the feveral branches of 
induſtry are encouraged. It is the ruſtic life that tang 
in need of encouragement for the hard labours it is er- 
poſed to, and of indemnification. for the loſſes and ven- 
ations it ſuſtains. The huſbandman is placed at a dib 
tance from every object that can either flatter his amby 
tion, -or-gratify his curioſity. He lives in a ſtate of ſe- 
paration from the diſtin&ions and pleaſures of ſociety 
He cannot give his children a polite education, without 
ſending them far from him, nor place them in a road 
fortune that may diſtinguiſh and advance them. He 
does not enjoy the ſacrifices. he makes for them, while 
Ge are educated at à diſtance from him. In a _ 
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he undergoes all the troubles that nature brings, without 
being benefited by its pleaſures, unleſs ſupported. by the 
paternal care of government. Every thing is burden- 
ſome and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very - 
name of which ſometimes makes his condition more 
wretched than any other. bY | ET 
Men are naturally attached to the liberal arts by 
their particular genius, which makes this attachment 
grow up into a kind of paſſion ; and likewiſe by the re- 
putation they reflect on thoſe who diſtinguiſh themſelves - 
in the purſuit of them. It is not poſſible to admire the 
works of genius, without eſteeming and careſſing the 
perſons endowed with that valuable gift of nature. But 
the man devoted to a ruſtic life, unleſs he enjoys in 
quietneſs what he poſſeſſes, and what he gathers ;- if he 
is incapable of improving the benefits of his condition, 
becauſe the ſweets of it are taken from him; if military 
ſervices, if vaſſalage and taxes are to rob him of his ſon, . 
his cattle, and his grain, nothing remains for him but 
to curſe both the climate and the earth that torment 


him, and to abandon his fields and his country. 


A wiſe government cannot refuſe to pay its principal 
attention to agriculture, without deſtruction to itſelf: 

The moſt ready and effectual means of aſſiſting it, is to 

favour the multiplication of its produce of every kind, 
by the moſt free and unbounded circulation. 1 70 
An indefinite: liberty in the exchange of commodities 
renders a people at the ſame time commercial and atten- 
tive to agriculture; it extends the views of the farmer 
towards trade, and thoſe of the merchant towards culti- 
vation : It connects them by ties that are regularly kept 
up. All men belong equally to the villages and to the 
cities 3 and there is a reciprocal connection and commu- 
meation maintained. between the provinces. The circu- 
lation of commodities in reality. brings on the golden 
age, in which ſtreams of milk and honey are ſaid to have 
towed through the plains. All the lands are cultivated | 
to the utmoſt extent; the. meadows are favourable to 
tillage by the cattle they feed; the growth of corn en- 
courages that of vines, by furniſhing a conſtant and cer-. 
tain ſubſiſtence to him who neither ſows nor reaps, but 
plants, prunes, and gathers his fruit, | $4 | 
& et. 


Let us now confider the effects of —— 
and attempt to regulate agriculture, and the circulation 
of- its produce by 222 laws; and let us obſerye 
what miſchiefs will enſue. The prying interference of 
authority will not only wiſh to ſee. and know every thing 


that is done, but even impede .the doing of it. Men 


will be led like their cattle,” or - tranſported like their 
corn; they will be collected in crowds, and diſperſed at 
the nod of a tyrant, to be flaughtered 1 in the carnage of 
war, or to periſh to no purpoſe in fleets, or in colonies, 
The life of a ſtate will become its deſtruction. Neither 
the lands, nor the people, will be enabled to proſper, 
and the ſtates will — to their diſſolution, that 
is, to that ſeparation which is always preceded by the 
maſſacre of the people, as well as their rulers, What 
then FR become of manufactures? | 


Manufac-  Acmcvurure births to the — 
eh —— ara 
Aa abundance and perfection which gives men 
leiſure to ſit dowu, invent, and procure th Ives the 
conveniencies of life; and when it has produced a popu- 
lation ſufficiently numerous to be employed on other la- 
bours, beſides what are due to the land. Then a peo- 


ple muſt neceffarity become either ſoldiers, navigators, / 


or manufacturers. As ſoon as war has — the 
radeneſs and ferocity of # robuſt nation; as ſoon as it 
has nearly circumſeribed the extent of an empire, thoſe 
men who have been exercifed in arms muft then apply! 
themſelves to the management of the oar, the ropes, the 
ſeiſſars, the ſhuttle, in a word, of all the tools of com- 
merce and induſtry for the land, which ſubſiſted fo 
many men without any of their own labour, does not 
require them to return to the plough. As the arte ever 
have a country of their own, a peculiar place of refuge, 
where they are carried on and flouriſh in tranquillity, it 
is eaſier to repair thither in ſearch of them, than to wait 
at home till they ſhall have grown up, and ſhall have 
advanced with the tardy progreſſion of ages, and the 
favour of chance, which preſides over the — ob 

enius. Thus all the induſtridus nations of Europe 

ve borrowed the moſt conſiderable ſhare of the arts 


$34 from 


2 
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from Aſia. There invention ſcems to have been as ar 
as mankind. 


be beauty and fertility of thoſe climes hath. at all 


times engendered a moſt numerous race of people, as 
vell as abundance of fruits of all Kinde. There, laws 
and arts, the offspring of genius and tranquillity,. have 
ariſen from the ſettled ſtate of goverment ; and luxury, 
the parent of every enjoyment that attends induſtry, 
has ſprung out of the — of the ſoil. India,, China, 
Perſia, and Egypt, were in poſſeſſion not only of all 
the treaſures of nature, but alſo of the moſt brilliant 
inventions of art. War haas frequently obliterated eye- 
ry monument of genius in theſe parts 3 but they, ;as 
well as mankind, revive again ont gf their on ruins. 
Not unlike thoſe laborieus ſwarme oe ſee periſni in their 
..bives by the wintry blaſt of the north, and which, repro- 
- duce themſelves in ſpringy retaining ſtill the ſame love 
of labour and order; there are certain Aſiatic nations 
which have always preſerved the arts of luxury with 
their materials, notwithſtanding the incurſions and con- 
, queſts of the Tartars. 

It was in a country ſucceſſively ſubdued by the Scy- 


| thians, Romans, and Saracens, that the nations of Eu- 


rope, which not even Chriſtianity nor time could ciyi- 
lize, recovered the arts and ſciences without ſearching 
for them. The Cruſades exhauſted their fanatic nor; 
and threw, off their barbariſm at Conſtantinople. . It 
; was by journeying to viſit the tomp of their Saviour, 
who was born in a manger, and died on a croſs, that 
they. acquired a taſte; for magnificence, grandeur, and 
wealth. By them the Aſiatic pump was introduced in- 
to the courts of Europe. Italy, the ſeat from whence 
religion ſpread her empire over other countries, Was the 
firſt to adopt. a ſpee ies of induſtry that. was of benefit. to 
ber temples, the 1ceremonies of her warſhip, and thoſe 
proceſſions which ſerve to keep up de votion hy means ef 
the ſenſes, when, once {he has ſcized on the heart. Chri- 
ſtian Rome, after having (borrowed ober kites from the 
eaſtern nations, was ſtil} n 
part, the ſplendour f wealth. 

Venice, whoſe gallies:were ranged. under the: baer a 
nent, could; not: bail of being induflriqus. he 
K ans: 
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Italians raiſed up manufactures, and were a long time 


in poſſeſſion of all the arts, even after the conqueſt of 


the Eaſt and "Weſt Indies had cauſed the treaſures 9 


the whole world to overflow in Europe. Flanders dity 


her handycrafts from Italy; England hers from Fla. 
ders; and France borrowed the 
all countries. Of the Engliſh ſhe purchaſed her ſtock. 


general induſtry of 


ing looms, which work ten tims as faſt as the needle, 
The number of hands unoccupied from the introduction 
of the loom, were employed in making of lace, which 
was taken from the people of Flanders. Paris ſurpaſſed 
Perſia in her carpets, and Flanders in her tapeſtry, in 
the elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of her 
dyes; and excelled Venice in the tranſparency and fire 
of her mirrors. France learned to diſpenſe with part 
of her Italian ſilks, and with Engliſh broad cloths 
The Germans have kept, with their iron and copper 
mines, the ſuperiority in melting, tempering, and work- 
ing up thoſe metals. But the art of giving the poliſh 


and faſhion to every article that can be concerned in 
the ornaments of luxury, and the conveniencies of 'lif, 


ſeems to belong peculiarly to the French; whether it 
be that they, in the vanity of pleaſing others, find the 
means of ſucceeding by all the out ward appearances of 


£ 


brilliant ſhow 5”or that, in reality; grace and eaſe are 


the conſtant attendants of a people naturally lively and 


2 5 and who, by inſtinct, are in poſſeſſion of taſte. 


very people given to agriculture ought to have arts 
to employ their materials, and ſhould multiply theit 


productions to maintain their artiſts. Were they at- 


quainted only with the labours of the field, their in. 
duſtry muſt be conſined in its cauſes, its means, and its ef. 


fects. Having but few wants and deſires, they would 
exert themſelves but little, employ fewer hands, and 


work leſs. time. hey would neither know how to ex- 
tend nor improve their cultivation. Should ſuch a peo- 


- 
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when a people, engaged in 


ple be poſſeſſed of more arts than materials, they mult 
ubmit to the mercy of ſtrangers, -who would ruin their 
manufactures, by ſinking the! price of their articles f 
luxury, and raiſing the valde of their proviſions. But 
| agriculture, join induſtry to 
property, the culture of their produce to the _—_ 
working 


— 
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working it up, they have then within themſelves every 
thing neceſſary for their exiſtence and preſervation, and 
every ſeed of greatneſs and proſperity, Such a people 
is endued with a power of accompliſhing every thing 
they wiſh, and ſtimulated with the deſire of acquiring 
every thing that is poſſible. ; | 

Nothing is more favourable to liberty than the arts; 
it is their element, and they are, in their nature, citi- 
zens of the world. An able artiſt may work in every 
country of the world, becauſe he works for the world 
in general. Talents fly every where from ſlavery, while 
ſoldiers find flavery in all parts. When the Proteſtants 
were driven out of France through the want of tolera- 
tion in*the cccleſiaſtics, they opened to themſelves a re- 
fuge in every civilized {tate in Europe: But, when the 
Jeſuits have been baniſhed from their own country, they 
have found no aſylum any where; not even in Italy, 
the nurſe of monarchiſm and intolerance. . 

The arts multiply the means of acquiring fortune, 
and contribute, by a more ample diſtribution of wealth, 
to a more equitable partition of property. Thus an end 
is put to that exceſſive inequality among men, the unfor- 
tunate conſequence of oppreſſion, tyranny, and ſtupefac- 
tion of a whole people. ; | 

Manufactures contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge and of the ſciences. The torch of induſtry, 
ſerves to enlighten at once a vaſt horizon. No art is 
lingle; the greater part of them have their forms, modes, 
inftruments, and elements in common. The mecha- 
nical arts alone have contributed prodigioufly to extend 
the ſtudy of mathematics. Every branch of the ge- 
nealogical tree of ſcience has unfolded itſelf with the 
progreſs of the arts and handycrafts. Mines, mills, 
cloth-works, dying, have enlarged the ſphere of philo- 
ſophy and natural hiſtory. Luxury has given riſe to 
the art of enjoyment, which depends entirely on the 
liberal arts. As ſoon, as architecture admits of orna- 


ments without, it brings with it decorations for the in- 


ide of our houſes ; while ſculpture and painting are at 
the ſame time at work for the embelliſhment and adorn- 
Ing of the edifice. The art of deſign is employed in 


our dreſs and furniture. The pencil, ever fertile in no- 
Vor. VI. 8 velty, 
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velty, is varying without end its ſketches and ſhades o 
our ſtuffs and porcelain. The powers vf genius are ex. © 
erted in compoling, at leiſure, maſter-pieces of 

and eloquence, or thoſe happy ſyſtems of policy and phi. 
Joſophy, which reſtore to the people their natural rights, 
and to ſovereigns all their glory, which conſiſts in 
reigning over the heart and the mind, over the opinion 
and will of their ſubje&s, by the means of reaſon ande. 


quity. 


Then it is that the arts produce that ſpirit of ſociety 
which conſtitutes the happineſs of civil life, which gizg 
relaxation to the more ſerious occupations, by enter. 


tainments, ſhews, concerts, converſations ; in ſhort, by 


mw» * 


every ſpecies of agreeable amuſement. Eaſe gives to 
every virtuous enjoyment an air of liberty, which con- 


nects and mingles the ſeveral ranks of men. Buſineh 


-adds a value or a charm to the pleaſures that are its re- 


compence. . Every citizen, aſſured of his ſubſiſtence, 


'by the produce of his induſtry, has leiſure for all the a 


greeable or toilſome occupations of life, as well as that 


repoſe of mind which leads on to the ſweets of ſleep. 
Not but that avarice makes many victims; but ſtill leh 
than war or ſuperſtition, the continual ſcourges of an in- 
dolent people. 


Next to the cultivation of the land, that of the arty, 


then, is moſt fitted for man. At preſent both the one 
aud the other make up the ſtrength of civilized govern- 


ments. If the arts have tended to weaken mankind, 
then the weaker people muſt have prevailed over the 
ſtrong; for the balance of Europe is in the hands of the 
nations who are 1n poſſeſſion of the arts. 

Since Europe has been overſpread with manufaQuures, 


the human heart, as well as the mind, have changed 


their bent and diſpoſition. The defire of wealth has 4 
riſen in all parts from the love of pleaſure. We no lot 
ger ſee any people who tamely conſent to be poor, be- 
cauſe poverty is no longer the bulwark of liberty. We 


are forced, indeed, to confeſs, that the arts in this world 
ſupply the place of virtues. Induſtry may produce . 


ces; but, at leaſt, it baniſhes thoſe of idleneſs, which are 
a thouſand times more dangerous. As knowledge gi 


dually diſpels every ſpecies of fanaticiſm, men being em, 


ployel 
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yed for the occaſions of luxury, do not deſtroy one a- 
nother through ſuperſtition. At leaſt, human blood is 
not ſpilt without ſome appearance of intereſt ;. and war, 
probably, cuts off only thoſe fierce and violent beings 
that are produced in every ſtate ; enemies to, and diſture 
hers of all order, without any other talent, or any other 
propenlity than that of doing miſchief : The arts re- 
ſtrain that ſpirit of diſſention, by ſubjecting man to ſta- 
ted and conſtant employments: Fhey beſtow on every 
rank of liſe the means and the hopes of enjoyment, and 
give even the loweſt 'a Kind of conſequence and impor- 
tance by the utility they confer. Such a workman at 
forty, has been of. more real value to the ſtate, than a 
whole family of vaſſals who were employed in tillage un- 
der the old feudal ſyſtem. An opulent manufacture 
brings more benefit into a village than twenty caſtles of 
antient barons, whether hunters or watriors, ever con- 
ferred on their province. 1 | 


If it be a fact, that, in the preſent ſtate of things, 


the people who are the moſt induſtrious, ought to be the 


moſt happy and the moſt powerful, either becauſe, in 


wars that are unavoidable, they furniſh of themſelves, 
or procure by their wealth, more ſoldiers; more am- 
munition, and more forces, both for ſea or land ſer- 
vice; or that, having a greater, intereſt in maintaining 


peace, they eſcape broils, or terminate them by nego- 


ciation ; or that, in caſe of a defeat, they are better en- 
abled to repair their loſſes by dint of labour; or that 
they are happy in the enjoyments of a more mild and 
more enlightened government, notwithſtanding the means 
of corruption and ſlavery that tyranny is ſupplied with 
by the effeminacy which luxury produces; in a word, 
if the arts really civilize nations, a ſtate ought to ſeize 
* every opportunity of making manufaQtures flou- 


Theſe opportunities depend on the climate, which, 
as Polybius ſays, forms the figure, complexion, and 
manners of nations. The moſt temperate climate muſt 
neceſſarily be the moſt favourable to that kind of in- 
duſtry, which is of a ſedentary nature. If the climate 
is too hot, it is inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhment” of 


manufactures, which require the concourſe of ſeveral . 


'S'2 8 perſons 
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_ perſons together to carry on the ſame work; and ex- 
cludes all thoſe arts which require furnaces, or ftron 

lights. If the climate is too cold, it is not proper@or 
thoſe arts which can only be carried on in the open air, 
At too great or too ſmall a diſtance from the Equator, 
man is unfit for ſeveral labours, which ſeem peculiarly 
adapted to a mild temperature. In vain did Peter the 
Great go'to ſearch among the beſt regulated Rates of 
Europe for ſuch arts as could humanize his country; du. 
ring a period of fifty years, not one of all thoſe prinei- 
ples has been able to take root among the frozen regions 
of Ruſſia, All artiſts are ſtrangers in that land; and, 
if they think, of taking up their reſidence there, their 
talents and their works ſoon die along with them. It 
was to no purpoſe, that the Proteſtants, whom Lewis 
XIV. perfecuted in his old age, as if that was the 
time of life for proſcription, introduced their arts and 
trades among the people who received them; they were 
no longer able to work in the ſame manner as they had 
done in France. Though they were equally aire 
and laborious, their art pined or decayed, for want of 
mg warmed or lighted up by the ſame rays of the 

un. 

To the favourable diſpoſition of the climate, for the 
encouragement of manufactures, ſhould be united the 
advantage of the political ſituation of the ſtate. When 
it is of ſuch extent as to have nothing to fear or wiſh 
for in point of ſecurity ; when it is in the neighbour- 
hood of the fea for the landing of materials, and the 
vent of what is worked up; when it is ſituated between 
powers who have iron mines to employ its induſtry, and 
others that have mines of gold to reward it; when it 
has nations on each ſule with ports and roads open on 
every quarter; ſuch a ſtate will have all the external ad- 
vantages neceſſary to excite a people to open a variety 
of manufactures. 

- But one advantage, ftill more eſſential, is fertility of 
ſoil. If cultivation requires too many hands, workmen 
cannot be ſupplied, or the workſhop will depopulate 
the fields; whence it muſt happen, that the dearneſs of 
proviſions, while it raiſes the price of workmanſlup, 
will alſo diminiſh the number of handycrafts. wk 

ere 
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Where fertility of ſoil is wanting, manufactures re- 
quire, at leaſt, frugality. A. nation that expends much 
its mere ſubſiſtence will abſorb the whole profits of 
its induſtry, If luxury either exceeds the pace or de- 

e of labour, it is loſt at its very ſource; it withers 
and dries up the trunk that is to convey ſap to it. If 
the workman will feed and cloth himfelf like the manu- 
facturer who employs him, the manufacture is ſoon 
ruined. The degree of frugality that republican na- 
tions adhere to from motives of virtue, the manufactu- 
rer ought. to obſerve from views. of parſimony. This 
may be the reaſon, perhaps, that the arts, even thoſe: 
of luxury, are more adapted to republics than monar- 
chies ; for under monarchical inſtitutions, poverty is not 
always the ſharpeſt ſpur with the people to induſtry.“ 
Labour, proceeding from hunger, is narrow and con- 
fined, like the appetite it ſprings from; but the work 
that. ariſes from ambition, ſpreads and 1ncreaſes. as na- 
turally as the vice itſelf. | 

National character has much influence over the pro-- 
greſs of the arts relative to luxury and ornament. A 
particular people is fitted for. invention by that very le- 
vity which naturally inclines them to novelty. The 
ſame nation 1s fitted for the arts, by their vanity, which 
inelines them to the ornament» of dreſs. Another na- 
tion, leſs lively, has leſs taſte for łrivial matters, and is 
not fond of changing faſhions, Being of a more ſerious: 
turn, they are more inclined to the debanch of the ta-- 
ble, and to. intoxication that frees them at once from 
all their enemies. Of theſe nations, the one.muſt ſuc- 
ceed better than its rival in the arts of decoration, and 
muſt have the preference over it among all the other. 


nations which are fond of the ſame arts. 


The advantages which manufactures derive from na- 
ture, are further ſeconded by the form of government. 
If induſtry be favourable to national liberty, liberty in 
return ſhould affiſt induſtry. Excluſive privileges are 
enemics to commerce and the.arts, which competition. 
only can encourage. Even: the rights of apprentice- 
ſhip, and the value ſet on corporations, are à kind of 
monopoly, The ſtate is prejudiced by that ſort of pri- 
lege. which favours 2 trades ; that is, pet · 

2 22 
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ty communities are protected at the expence of the 
greater body. By taking from the lower claſs of the 
people the liberty of chuſing the profeſſion that ggits 
their genius, every profeſſion is filled with bad work. 
men. Such as require greater talents are exercifed 
thoſe who have the moſt money; the meaner, and leis 
expenſive, fall often to the ſhare of men born to exec 
in a diſtinguiſhed art. Employed in a buſineſs for 
which they have no taſte, both the one and the other 
_ neglect their work, and prejudice the art: The firſt, 

becauſe they are beneath it ; the latter, becauſe they 
are ſenſible of their being above it. But, if we remove 
the impediment of corporate bodies, we ſhall. produce 4 
rivalſhip in the workmen, and conſequently, abundance 
and perfection in the work. 

It may be a queſtion, whether it be moſt beneficial 
to collect manufactures in large towns, or to diſperſe 
them over the country? This point is determined by 
facts. The arts of the firſt neceſſity have remained 
where they were firſt produced, in thoſe places which 
have furniſhed the materials. Forges are in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mine, and linen near the flax. But 
the complicated arts of induſtry and luxury cannot be 
inhabitants of the country. If we diſperſe over a large 
extent of territory all the arts, which are combined in 
watch and clock making, we ſhall ruin Geneva, with 
all the works that ſupport it. The perfection of ſtuffs 
requires their being made in a town where fine dyes 
may at once be united with beautiful patterns; and the 
art of working up woollens and filks with that of ma- 
king gold and filver lace. If eighteen hands are wanting 
to make a pin, through how many handycrafts, how 
many artificers, muſt a laced coat, or an embroidered 
waiſtcoat, paſs? How ſhall we be able to find, amidit 
an interior and central province, the immenſe apparatus 
of arts that contribute to the furniſhing of a palace, or 
the feſtal entertainments of a court? We muſt confine, 
then, or rather retain in the country, ſuch innocent and 
ſimple arts as flouriſh unconnected with others; and 
work up in the provinces the common ſtuffs for cloth: 
ing the populace. We muſt eftabliſh between the ci. 
pital and the other towns, a reciprocal dependence af 

1 8 | wants 
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wants and conveniences, of materials and works; but 
81} nothing muſt be done by authority or compulſion ; 
men muſt be left to act for themſelves. Let there 
be freedom of trade, and freedom of induſtry, and your 
manufactures will proſper, your population. will in- 
creaſe; | 


Has the world been more ed at * 
one time than another? oe to Population, 
he learnt from hiſtory ; becauſe: half the inhabited globe 
has had no hiſtorians, and half of hiſtory is full of falſe-- 
hoods, Who has ever taken, or eould at any time take 
an account of the inhabitants of the earth? She was, it 
is ſaid, more fruitful in her younger days. But where 
is that golden age? Is it when a dry ſand ariſes from- 
the bed of the ſea, aud comes to purge itſelf in the rays. 
of the ſun? is it then that the ſlime produces vege- 
tables, animals, and human creatures? But the whole 
ſurface of the earth. muſt alternately have been covered 
by the ocean, The earth has then always had, like 
the individuals of every ſpecies, an mfant ftate, a ftate 
of weakneſs and ſterility, before ſhe arrived at the age 
of fecundity. All countries have been for a long time 
buried under water, lying uncultivated beneath ſands: 
and moraſſes, wild and overgrown with buſhes and fo- 
reſts, till the human ſpecies, being thrown by accident: 
on theſe deſerts and ſolitudes,. has cleared, altered, and 
peopled the land. But as all the cauſes of population 
are {ſubordinate to thoſe natural laws which govern the 
univerſe, as well as to the influences of ſoil and atmo- 
ſphere, which are. ſubje& to a thouſand. calamities, it 
muſt ever have varied with thoſe periods of nature that 
have been either adverſe or favourable to the increaſe of 
mankind, However, as. the lot of every ſpecies ſeems 
in a manner to depend on its faculties, it is in the hi- 
ſtory of the unfolding of human induſtry that we muſt 
fearch in general for the hiftory of the population of 
the earth. On this ground of calculation, it may at 
leaſt be doubted, whether the world was formerly bet- 
ter inhabited and more peopled than at preſent. 
Let us leave Afia under the veil of that antiquity 
whuch reports it to us at all periods covered with innu- 
| merable 
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merable nations, and ſwarms of people ſo prodigiouß, 


that (notwithſtanding the fertility of a ſoil which Rang; 


in need but of one ray of the ſun to enable it to pro- 


duce all ſorts of fruits) men did but juſt make their ap- 
pearance, and ſucceeded one another in their generg. 
tions, like torrents, ſwallowed up either by famine, 
peſtilence, or war. Let us dwell ſome time on the 
ſubje& of Europe, which ſeems to have taken. the place 
of Aſia, by conferring upon art all the powers of na- 
ture. | 

In order to decide whether our continent was for. 
merly more populous ſthan in our times, it is ſufficient 
to examine, whether it was / then more cultivated. Do 
any traces remain among us of plantations. that hate 
been abandoned? What coaſt is there where men could 
land; what country that was acceſſible, and is at pre- 
ſent without inhabitants? If diſcoveries are made of 
the ruins of ſome old towns, it is beneath the founda- 
tions of cities as large as the former. But, ſhould even 
Italy and Spain have fallen off from their ancient popu- 
lation, to what a degree are not the other ſtates of Eu- 
rope increaſed in the number of their inhabitants? 
What were thoſe multitudes of people which Czfar 
reckoned. up in Gaul, but a ſort of. ſavage nations 
more formidable in name than in number? All thoſe 
Britons, who were ſubdued in their iſland by two Ro- 
man legions, were they much more numerous than the 
Corſicans are at preſent ? Germany, indeed, as it ſhould 
ſeem, muſt have been extremely well. peopled, as ſhe a- 


lone brought into ſubjection, in the compaſs of two or 


three centuries, the beſt part of Europe. But we mult 
obſerve,. that theſe were the people of. a territory ten 
times as large, who poſſeſſed themſelves.of a country a 
preſent inhabited by three or four nations; and that it 
was not. owing to the number of her conquerors, but 
to the revolt of her ſubjects, that the Roman empire 
was deſtroyed and reduced to ſubjection. In this aſto- 
niſhing revolution, we may readily admit, that the 
victorious nations never amounted to one twenti 

part of thoſe that were conquered ; becauſe the former 
made their attacks with half their numbers of real peo 


ple, and the latter employed no more than 
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dredth part of their effective inhabitants in their defence. 
But a people who fight entirely for themfelves, are 
much more powerful than ten armies. raiſed by kings 
and princes. | 
Befides, thoſe long and bloody wars, of which an- 
cient hiſtory is ſo full, are deſtructive of that exceſſive 
population they ſeem to exhibit. If, on the one hand, 
the Romans took pains to repair at home the loſſes 
their victories made in their armies, the very ſpirit of 
conqueſt which poſſeſſed them, conſumed, at leaſt, 
other nations ; for no fooner had they made the con- 
queſt of any people, 'than they incorporated them into. 
their own armies, and undermined their ftrength as 
much by recruits as by tribute. It is well known with 
what rage the ancients carried on war : That often in 
2 fiege, a whole town was laid in aſhes ; men, women, 
and children periſhed in the flames, rather than fall un- 
der the dominion of the conqueror ; that, in affaults, 
every inhabitant was put to the fword ; that in regular 
engagements, they all preferred to die, ſword in hand, 
than to be led in triumph, and be condemned to perpe- 
tual ſlavery. Were not theſe barbarous cuſtoms of 
war injurious. to population? If, as we muſt acknow- 
ledge, ſome victims were ſaved by ſlavery, this was but 
of little ſervice to the increaſe of mankind, as it eſta- 
bliſked in a ſtate an extreme inequality of condition a- 
mong beings by nature equal. If the diviſion of ſo- 
eieties into ſmall colonies or republics, was calculated 
to multiply families by the partition of lands, it like- 
wiſe often occafioned reciprocal. quarrels. among the na- 
tions; and as theſe ſmall ſtates touched one another, as. 
it were, in an infinity of different points, in order to 
defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to take up 
arms. It is owing to their ſize that large bodies reſiſt 
motion; ſmall bodies are in a perpetual agitation, which 
ſhatters them to pieces. | 
If war was deſtructive of population in ancient times, 
it was not always peace that could reſtore it. Former- 
ly, all nations were ruled by deſpotic or ariſtocratic 
power ; and theſe two forms. of government are by no- 
means propitious to the increaſe of the human ſpecies. 
The free cities of Greece were guided by laws fo com- 
Plicated, that they occaſioned continual diſſentions a- 
| | mong 
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merable nations, and ſwarms of people ſo prodigious © 
that (notwithſtanding the fertility of a ſoil „ich hor 
in need but of one ray of the ſun to enable it to pro- 
duce all ſorts of fruits) men did but juſt make their ap- 
pearance, and ſucceeded one another in their genera. 
tions, like torrents, ſwallowed up either by famine, 
ſtilence, or war. Let us dwell ſome time on the 
ubje& of Europe, which ſeems to have taken. the place 
of Aſia, by conferring upon art all the powers of nz 
& © | » OSS | 
In order to decide whether our continent was for. 
merly more populous ſthan in our times, it is ſufficient 
to examine, whether it was / then more cultivated. Do 
any traces remain among us of plantations. that har 
been abandoned? What coaſt is there where men could 
land; what country that was acceflible, and is at pre- 
ſent without inhabitants? If diſcoveries are made of 
the ruins of ſome old towns, it is beneath the founda- 
tions of cities as large as the former. But, ſhould even 
Italy and Spain have fallen off from their ancient popu- 
lation, to what a degree are not the other ſtates of Eu- 
rope increaſed in the number of their inhabitants? 
What were thoſe multitudes of people which Cæſar 
reckoned. up in Gaul, but a ſort of ſavage nations 
more formidable in name than in number? All thoſe 
Britons, who were ſubdued in their iſland by two Ro- 
man legions, were they much more numeraus.than the 
Corſicans are at preſent ? Germany, indeed, as it ſhould 
ſeem, muſt have been extremely well. peopled, as ſhe a 
lone brought into ſubjection, in. the compaſs of two or 
three centuries, the beſt part of Europe. But we mult 
obſerve,. that theſe were the people of. a territory ten 
times as large, who poſſeſſed themſelves.of a country at 
preſent inhabited by three or four nations; and that it 
was not owing to the number of her conquerors,. but 
to the revolt of her ſubjects, that the Roman empure 
was deſtroyed and reduced to ſubjection. In this aſto- 
niſhing revolution, we may readily admit, that the 
victorious nations never amounted. to one twentieth 
part of thoſe that were conquered ; becauſe the former: 
made their attacks with half their numbers of real peo 


ple, and the latter employed no more than * 
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gredth part of their effective inhabitants in their defence. 
But a people who fight entirely for themfelves, are 
much more powerful than ten armies. raiſed by kings 
ind princes. | | 
Befides, thoſe long and bloody wars, of which an- 
cient hiſtory is ſo full, are deſtructive of that exceſſive 
population they ſeem to exhibit. If, on the one hand, 
the Romans took pains to repair at home the loffes. 
their victories made in their armies, the very ſpirit of 
conqueſt which poſſeſſed them, conſumed, at leaſt, 
other nations; for no fooner had they made the con- 
queſt of any people, than they incorporated them into. 
their own armies, and undermined their ſtrength as 
much by recruits as by tribute. It is well known with 
what rage the ancients carried on war: That often in 
2 ſiege, a whole town was laid in aſhes ; men, women, 
and children periſhed in the flames, rather than fall un- 
der the dominion of the conqueror ; that, in affaults, 
erery inhabitant was put to the fword ; that in regular 
engagements, they all preferred to die, ſword in hand, 
than to be led in triumph, and be condemned to perpe- 
tual ſlavery. Were not theſe barbarous cuſtoms of 
war injurious. to population? If, as we muſt acknow- 
ledge, ſome victims were faved by ſlavery, this was but 
of little ſervice to the increaſe of mankind, as it eſta- 
bliſhed in a ſtate an extreme inequality of condition a- 
mong beings by nature equal. If the diviſion of ſo- 
eieties into ſmall colonies or republics, was calculated 
to multiply families by the partition of lands, it like- 
wiſe often occafioned reciprocal. quarrels. among the na- 
tions; and as theſe ſmall ſtates touched' one another, as. 
it were, in an infinity of different points, in order to 
defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to take up 
arms. It is owing to their ſize that large bodies reſiſt 
motion; ſmall bodies are in a perpetual agitation, which 
ſhatters them to pieces. | 
If war was deſtructive of population in ancient times, 
it was not always peace that could reſtore it. Former- 
ly, all nations were ruled by deſpotic or ariſtocratic 
power; and theſe two forms of government are by no. 
means propitious to the increaſe of the human ſpecies. 
The free cities of Greece were guided by laws fo com- 
Plicated, that they occaſioned continual diſſentions a- 
| mong 
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mong the citizens. Even the populace, who had ng 
right of ſuffrage, did not fail to give the law in the 
public meetings, where a man of talents. with his el. 
quence was enabled to ſet ſo many perſons in commo- 
tion. Beſides, in theſe ſtates, population tended to 
concentrate itſelf within the city, in conjunction with 
ambition, poker, riches, and in ſhort, all the effect 
and ſprings of liberty. Not but that the lands under 
the democratical ſtates muſt have been well cultivated 
and well peopled. But the democracies were few ; and, 
as they all had ambitious views, and had no othor meam 
of increaſing their grandeur but war, except only Athens, 
whoſe commerce, indeed, was allo owing to the force 
of arms, the earth could not long flouriſh and produce 
population. In a word, Greece and Italy were at leaf 
the only countries of Europe better peopled than they 
are at preſent. _ 1 2 1 9 
| Excepting in Greece, which repelled, reſtrained, and 
-ſubdued Aſia; excepting in Carthage, which for a lit. 
_ tle while appeared on the borders. of Africa, and ſoon 
ſank again into nothing; excepting in Rome, which 
brought into ſubjection and deſtroyed the whole of the 
known world; where do we find a ſtate of population 
that bears any compariſon with what” a traveller meets 
with at this day on every ſea-coaſt, along all 'the great 
rivers, and on all the roads to capital cities? What wa 
foreſts are turned into cultivated fields ? What harveſts 
are waving in the place of thoſe reeds that formerly 
covered marſhy grounds? What numbers of civilized 
people now ſubſiſt on dried fiſh, and ſalted proviſions! 
In the police, in the morals, and in the politics of 
the moderns, we may decern many cauſes, ona 
tion that did not exiſt among the ancients. But, at the 
fame time, 'we obſerve likewiſe ſome inconveniences 
which may obſtruct or diminiſh among us that ſort of 
progreſs, which, in our fpecies, ſhould be moſt condu- 
cive'to its being raiſed to the height of perfection. For 
men will never be more numerous, unleſs. they att 
more happy. 7 5 
Population depends in a great meaſure on the diſtri- 
bution of landed property. Families multiply in the 
lame manner as their poſſeſſions ; and, when they ate 


- 


night of primogeniture and entail, is then a law, one 
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too large, the exorbitancy of them always ſtops popu- 
lation. A man of large property, working only for 
himſelf, ſets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleaſures. All he appropriates to 
hunting is a double loſs in point of cultivation; for he 
breeds cattle on the land that ſhould belong to men, in- 
ſtead of ſubſiſting men on the land which belongs to 
animals. Wood is wanted in a country for repairs and 
feuel: But is there any occaſion for ſo many avenues in 
a park; or for parterres, and kitchen gardens. of ſuch 


a fize as belong to our large houſes ? In this caſe, does 


luxury, which in its magnificence affords ſuſtenance to 
the arts, prove as favourable to the increaſe of mankind, 
as it might by employing the land to better purpoſes ? 
There are too many large eſtates, therefore, and too 
fey ſmall ones. This is Te firſt impediment to popu- 
lation, | | —_ 
The next-obſtacle, is the unalienable domains of the 
clergy : When ſo much property remains for ever in 
the ſame hands, how is it poſſible that population ſhould 
flouriſh, when it owes its birth ſolely to the improve- 
ment of lands, by the increaſe of ſhares among real pro- 
prietors? What intereſt has the incumbent to add a va- 
lue to an eſtate he is not to tranſmit to his natural ſuc- 
ceſſor ; to ſow or plant for a poſterity not derived from 
himſelf? Far from diminiſhing his income to improve his 
lands, will he not rather” riſque the impairing of his 
living, in order to increaſe the rents which he is to en- 
joy only for life? * N | 
The entails of eſtates in noble families are not leſs 
prejudicial to the propagation of the ſpecies. They 
leflon at once both the nobility and the other ranks of 
people. Juſt as primogeniture in illuſtrious houſes, ſa- 
cnifices the younger children to the intereſt of the elder 
branch, entails Feftroy ſeveral famikes for the ſake of a 


ſingle one. Almoſt all entailed eſtates fail in their cul- 


ture by the negligence of a proprietor who is not at- 
tached to a poſſeſſion he is not allowed to diſpoſe of, 
which has been ceded to him only with regret, and 


| which is already given to his ſucceſſors who are not to 


be his heirs, becauſe they are not named by him. The 


may 
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may ſay, made on purpoſe to defeat the increaſe of po. 


pulation in any ſtate, | 
From the two firſt obſtacles to population, producel 
by the defect of legiſlation, there ariſes a third, which 
is the poverty of the people. Wherever the farmen 
have not the property of the ground rent, their life i 
miſerable, and their fortune precarious. Not hein 
certain of their ſubſiſtence, which depends on their 
health, having but ſmall reliance an their ſtrength, 
which they are obliged to ſell, and curling the day of 
their birth, they are afraid of breeding a race of 
wretched beings. It is a miſtake to think, that plenty 
of children are produced in the country, when there die 
as many, if not more, than are born every year. The 
toil. of the father, and the milk of the mother, are lol 
to them and to their children ; for they will never 
come to the prime of life, to that ſtate of maturity 
which by its produce is to recompence all the pains of 
bringing them up. With a ſmall portion of land, the 
mother might bring up her child, and cultivate her on 
little garden, while the father, at the expence of his 
labour abroad, might improve the conveniencies of the 
family. Not having any property, theſe three beings 
pine from the ſmallneſs of the gains of the ſingle pet 
Jon, or the child periſhes from the toils of the mother, 
What numberleſs evils ariſe from a faulty or defe&tive 
legiſlation ? Calamities are abundant : They are multi- 
plied only to deſtroy the whole, and grow one out of a. 
nother, till the ſyſtem is totally annihilated. The in- 
digence of the country produces an increaſe of troops, a 
burden ruinous in its nature, deſtructive of men in time 
of war, and of land in time of peace. It is certain, that 
the military are the ruin of lands they do not aſſiſt in 
cultivating ; - becauſe every ſoldier deprives the public 
of a labourer, and burdens it with an idle or uſeleſs con- 
ſumer. He defends the country in time of peace, mere- 
ly from a pernicious ſyſtem which, under the pretext 
, of defence, makes all nations aggreſſors. If all govern: 
ments would, as they eaſily might, leave to aſſiſt in 
cultivation the hands they deprive it of by an army, po- 
pulation in a ſhort time would conſiderably increaſe ths 
number of labourers and artiſts throughout Europe. Al 
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the powers of human induſtry. would be exerted in im- 
proving the advantages of nature, and in getting the 
better of her difficulties; every thing would concur in 
oting exiſtence, not in ſpreading deſtruction. 
The deſerts of Ruſſia would be cleared, and the plains 


of Poland. not laid waſte. The vaſt dominions of the 


Turks would be cultivated, and the bleſſing of their pro · 
phet would ſpread itſelf over an immenſe population. 
Egypt. Syria, and. Paleſtine, would again become what 
they were in the times of the Phoenicians, in the days 
of their ſhepherd-kings,. and of the Jews: who enjoyed 
happineſs and peace under ward 4 The parched 
mountains of Sierra Morena would be rendered fertile; 
the heaths of Aquitania would be cleared of iuſects, and 
be covered with people. 

But general good is merely the deluſive dream of be- 
nevolent perſons. This brings to my remembrance the 
virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the good Abbe of St 
Pierre. Their works are compoſed for the peopling of 
wilderneſſes, not with hermits who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy families, 
who would proclaim the glory of God upon earth, as 
the ſtars declare it in the firmament. It is in their tru - 
ly infpired writings that life and humanity are to be 
found; for humanity is the gift of Heaven. Kings will 
inſure the attachment of their people, in proportion as 
they themſelves are attached to ſuch, men. | 

Need it be mentioned, that one of the means to fas» 
vour population is to ſuppreſs the celibacy of the regu» 
lar and ſecular clergy, Monaſtic inſtitutions have a re+ 
ference to two very remarkable zras in the hiſtory of 
the world. About the year 700 of Rome, a new reli» 
gion ſprang. up in the eaſt. with, the Meſſiah; and, with 
Paganiſm,. the Roman empire quickly decayed.,,, Two 
or three hundred. years after the death of the Meſſiah, 
Egypt and Paleſtine were filled with monks, About 
the year 700 of the Chriſtian ꝓra, a new religion ap- 


peared” in the.,Eaſt,, with Mahomet.; and: Chriſtiavity 


turned again into Europe, in order to ſettle itſelf there, 
Three or four hundred years afterwards, there ara 
ſwarms of religious orders, At the time of the birth 
Chrilt, the books of nr of the Sun 


Vor. VI. nounced 
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nounced the downfal of the world, a deluge, or rather 
an univerſal conflagration and general judgment of man. 
kind ; and all the world, oppreſſed by the dominion of 
the Romans, wiſhed for and believed in a general dif. 
Ylution. A thouſand years after the Chriſtian ra, the 
books of David and thoſe of the Sybil ſtill announced 
the laſt judgment : And ſeveral penitents, as ferocious 
and wild in their extravagant piety as in their fins, ſold 
all their poſſeſſions to go to conquer and die upon the 
tomb of their Redeemer. 'The nations groaning under 
the tyranny of the feudal government, wiſhed for, and 
ſtill believed in the end of the world,” 
While one part of the Chriſtian world, ſtruck with 
terror, went to periſh in the cruſades, another 
were burying themſelves in cloyſters. This was the ori- 
gin of the monaſtic life in Europe. Opinion created 
monks ; opinion will deſtroy them. Their property will 
remain behind them in ſociety for the production of fa- 
milies: And all thoſe hours that are loſt in praying 
without devotion, will be dedicated to their primitive 
deſtination, which is labour. The clergy are to remem- 
ber, that, in the ſacred ſcriptures, God ſays to man in 
his ſtate of innocence, ** Increaſe and multiply: To man 
in his eſtate of ſin, Labour and toil.” If the duties of 
the prieſthood ſeem to prohibit the prieſt from having 
the charge of a family, and of an eſtate ; the duties of 
ſociety more loudly proſcribe their celibacy. If the 
monks of old times cleared the deſerts they inhabited, 
they now contribute to depopulate the towns where they 
ſwarm : If the clergy have ſubſiſted on the alms of the 
people, they, in their turn, reduce the people to begga- 
Among the idle claſſes of ſociety, the moſt preju- 
dicial is that which, on its own principles; muſt lead 
men to idleneſs; which waſtes at the altar as well the 
work of the bees, as the ſalary of the workmen ; which 
burns in day-time the candles of the night, and makes 
men loſe in the church that time they owe to the care 
of their families, which engages men to aſk of Heaven 
the ſubſiſtence that the ground omyean give, or pro- 
ducè in retury for their toil. | 
There is ill another cauſe of the depopulation of 
ſome ſtates, that intolerant ſpirit, which perfecutes and 
553504 1 85 8 preoſeribas 
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proſcribes every religion but that of the prince on the 
throne. It is a ſpecies of oppreſſion and tyranny pecu- 
liar to modern politics, to extend its influence even over 
mens thoughts and conſciences : It 1s a cruel kind of 
piety, which, for the ſake of exterior forms of worſhip, 
dcrogates, in ſome meaſure, from-the Deity himſelf, by 
deſtroying multitudes of his worſhippers ; It is an im- 
piety {till more barbarous, that, for matters ſo indiffer- 
ent as religious ceremonies mult appear, defeats a thing 
ſo eſſential as the life of man and the popũlation of 
ſtates ought to be. For neither the number nor the al- 
legiance of ſubjects is increaſed by exacting oaths con- 
15 trary to their conſciences; by forcing into ſecret perju- 
15 ry thoſe who are engaged in the marriage - ties, or-n the 


— different profeſſions of a citizen. Unity in religion is 
i proper only when it is naturally eſtabliſhed by convic- 
wr tion. As ſoon as that ceaſes, one way to ſet mens minds 
T7 at reſt, is to leave them at liberty. When conviction 
ying is equal, complete, and entire, with regard to every ei- 


tizen, it can never give any diſturbance to the peace of 
5 families. TAKE; $77 | 
Next to the celibacy among the eccleſiaſtics and that 


* among the military, the one from profeſſion, the other 
* of from cuſtom, there is a third, of convenience, introdu- 


ced by luxury ; I mean that of life-annuitants. Here 
we may admire the chain of cauſes. At the ſame time 
that commerce favours population. through induſtry by 
land and ſea, by means of all the objects and operations 
of navigation, and by the ſeveral arts of cultivation and 
manufaCtures, it leſſens that. ſame population by means. 
of all the vices which luxury introduces. When riches 
have gained the aſcendent over the minds of men, then 
opinions and manners alter by the intermixture of 
ranks, The arts and the talents of pleaſing corrupt 
while they poliſh ſociety. When the intercourle between 
the ſexes becomes frequent, they mutually ſeduce one 
another, and the weaker leads away the ſtronger in 
the frivolous. turn for dreſs and amuſement. The wo- 
men become childiſh, and the men effeminate. They 
talk of nothing but of entertainment, and their ſole oc- 
cupation is amuſement. The manly and robuſt exer- 
ciſes, which diſciplined * youth, and trained them for 

2 the 
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the important and hazardous profeſſions, give place to 
the love of public ſhews, where every paſſion that can 
render a nation effeminate is caught, and not the leak 
ſymptom of patriotiſm appears. Idleneſs gains among 
the ranks who have no occaſion to work, and, among 
thoſe who ſhould, leſs buſineſs is done. The improye. 
ment of arts multiplies faſhions ; ſaſhions increaſe our 
expences; articles of luxury become wants; ſuperfluity , 
takes place of neceſſity; people dreſs better, but do not 
live ſo well; and they purchaſe clothes at the expence 
of the neceſſaries of life. The lower claſs of men are 
debauched before they feel the influence of love, and, 
by marrying later, their children are leſs numerous, and 
not ſo ſtrong. The tradeſman looks out for a fortune, 
not for a ite, and loſes both by the effects of his early 
1libertiniſm. The rich, married or not, go on continu- 
ally ſeducing women of every condition, or debauching 
innocent girls. The difficulty of ſupporting the charges 
of marriage, and the readineſs of finding the joys of it, 
without bearing any of its inconveniencies, tends to in- 
creaſe the number of unmarried people in every clzk, 
The man, who gives up being the of a family, 
ſpends his patrimony, and, in concert with the ſtate 
which doubles his y income, by borrowing of him 
at a ruinous intereſt, he melts ſeveral generations into 
one: He extmguiſhes poſterity as much in the married | 
women, by whom he is rewarded, as in the girls whom 
he hires. Every kind of proſtitution is drawn on at 
ance. "Honour and duty 1s forfeited in every rank; 
the ruin of the women 1s but the forerunner of that of 
the men. 

A nation that is inclined to gallantry, or rather to 
libertiniſm, is not long hefore it is defeated abroad, 
as well as ſubdued at home. There is no longer any 
nobility, no longer any body. of men to defend their 
own or the peoples rights; for every where divifion 
and ſelf-mtereft prevail. No one wiſhes to be ruined 
alone. The love of riches being the only allurement, 
the honeſt man is apprehenfive of loſing bis fortune, 
and the man of no honour is intent upon making one: 
| The one retires, the other ſets himſelf up to ſale, aud 
che ſtate is ruined. Such is infallibly the progres a 
| ; | commerce 


red any. 
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commerce under a monarchy. What its effects are in 
a republic, we learn from ancient hiſtory, But ſtill it 
is neceſſary at this time to lead men to commerce; be- 
cauſe the preſent ſituation of Europe is favourable to it, 
and commeree itſelf is favourable to population. 

But it will be-afked, Whether a great degree of popu» 
lation contributes to promote the happineſs of mankind? 
This is an idle queſtion. In fact, the point is not to 
multiply men, in order to make them happy; but it is- 
ſufficient to make them happy, that they ſhould multi- 
ply. All the means which tend to the proſperity of a- 
ny. ſtate, of themſelves promote the propagation of its 
people. A legiſlator, who ſhould deſire people only to 
have ſoldiers. and ſubjects, only for the purpoſe of ſubs 
duing his neighbours, would be a monſter, and an ene- 
my to the human race, ſince he would create merely 
with a view to deſtroy. But a legiſſator who, like So- 
ton, ſhould form a republic, wheſe multitudes might go 
and pepole the deſert coaſts of the ſea z or who, like 
Penn, ſhould make laws for the cultivation of his colo- 
ny, and prohibit war, ſuch a legiſlator would undoubt- 
edly be conſidered as a God on earth. Even though his 
name ſhould not be immortalized, he would live 1 A 
and die contented, eſpecially if he could be certain of 
leaving behind him laws of ſuch wiſdom as to free his 
people for ever from the vexation of taxes. 


A Tax may be defined, a ſacrifice of one 
part of our property for the preſervation of 
the other. From hence it follows, that 
there ſhould be no taxes, either amongpeople in a ſtate 
of ſlavery; or among ſavages: For the former have no- 
longer any property, and the latter have not yet-acqui-- 


"Taxers: + 


: 


But, when a nation enjoy! large and valuable proper - 


ty; when its fortune is ſufficiently. eſtabliſhed, and is 
conſiderable enough to require expences of government; 


when its poſſeſſions, . trade, and wealth, are capable of 


tempting the avarice of its poor or ambitious neighbours z- 
then, in order to guard its frontiers, or its provinces, 


to protect its navigation, and keep up its police, there 
a neceſſity for forces, and for à revenue. It is but 


* Juſt 
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Juſt and reaſonable that the perſons who are employed 
in any manner for the public good, ſhould be maintain. 
ed by all the other orders of the confederate ſociety. 
There have deen countries, and times, in which 1 
portion of the territory has been aſſigned for the public 
Expences of the body of the ſtate. The government 
not being enabled of itſelf to turn fuch extenſive poſſe. 
Hons to advantage, was forced to entruſt this charge to 
adminiſtrators, who either negleQed the revenues, or 
appropriated them to their own ufe. This practice 
brought on ſtill greater inconvenienties. Either the 
| — 4 domains were too conſiderable in time of peace, or 
were inſufficient in time of war. Ir the ftrſt mitance, 
the liberty-of the ſtate was oppreffed by the ruler of it, 
and, in the latter, by ſtrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceſſary to have recourſe to the contributions 
of the citizens. | 4 
Theſe funds were, in early times, not conſidenibſt. 
The tribute conſiſted merely in a reimburſement given 
by the publie to thoſe delbes whom public concerns 
diverted from the employments and cares eſſential to 
their ſubſiſtence. Their reward was found in that de- 
 licious enjoyment we experience in the inward feelings 
of our own virtue, and upon a view*'of the reſpect paid 


to it by other men. 'Theſe moral riches were the great- | 
eſt treaſures of riling ſocieties ;they were a kind of coin 
which it equally concerned the order of government, ; 


i 


and of morality, not to deface. 
Honour held the place of taxes no Tefs in the flouriſh- 1 
ing periods of Greece, than in the infant ſtate of ſocie · ſ 
ties. The'patriot who ſerved his country did not think b 
he had any right to deſtroy it. The impoſt laid on by P 
Ariſtides on all Greece, for the ſupport of the war s. t 
gainſt Perſia, was ſo moderate, that thoſe very perſons t 
who were to contribute, called it the happy fortune 9 h 
Greece! What times were "theſe, and What a countr), ſe 

in which taxes made the happineſs of the people! 
The Romans proceeded to dominion almoſt without 
any aſſiſtance from the public ſtock. The love of wealth 
would have diverted them from the conqueſt of the 
world, The public ſervice was carried on without al) 
* | Intereſted 
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intereſted views, even after thery'manners had'been cor- 


red, | m4 
" Vater the Tendal government, there were no taxes; 
for on what could they have been levied ? "The man and 
the land were both the — — of the lord. It was 
both a real and a perfonal fervitude. 
When light began to dawn in Europe, che nations 
turned their thoughts towards their dn ſecurity. They 
voluntarily furniſhed contributions to repreſs foreign and 
{domeſtic enemies. But thofe tributes were moderate; 
becauſe princes were not yet abſolute enough to divert 
them to the purpoſes of their own capricious humours, 
or to the gratification of their ambition. * 
The new world was diſcovered, and the paſſion for 
conqueſt ſeizeU upon every nation. That fpfrit of ag 
grandizement was not to be reconciled with the {lownels 
of popular afſemblies; and ſovereigns, without much 
trouble, contrived to appropriate to themfelves more 
rights than they had ever formerly enjoyed. The im- 
poſition of taxes was the moſt important of their ufur- 
pations; and it is that whoſe conſequences have been the 
moſt pernicious. 1 | 
Princes have ventured even to ſtamp the marks of 
ſervitude upon the brows of the people, by levying a 
mr ndependent of the humiliation it brings a- 
ong with it, can any thing be more arbitrary than ſach 


a tax ? EO 

Are taxes to be 'levied by voluntary declarations ? 
But this would require between the monarch and his 
ſubjects a moral conſcience, which ſhould unite them 
by a mutual love of the general good; or, at leaſt, a 
publie conſcience to inſpire the one with confillence in 
the other, by a ſincere and reciproeal communication of 
their intelligence, and of their ſentiments. Even then, 
how is this public conſcience to be ſettled, which is to 
ſerve as a torch, a guide, and a rein to determine and 
regulate the operations of government? 5808 

Is the ſanctuary of families, or the cloſet of the citi- 
zen, to be invaded, in order to gain by ſurpriſe, and 
bring to light what he does not chuſe to reveal, or what 
8 often of importance to him not to diſcover. What 
an inquiſition! What an illegal violence! Though — 
| thoul 


perſonal tax is, theretc atio 
without being a common benefit. A poll- tax is a fort 
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ſhould even arrive at the knowledge of the reſources of 
every individual, do they not vary from one year to an. 


other with the uncertain and precarious productions of 
induſtry ? Are they not leſſened by the increaſe of chi. 
dren, by the decay of ſtrength, by ſickneſs, by age, 


and by laborious occupations? Do not the very facul. 
ties of the human ſpecies, that are of uſe and promote 


labour, change with thoſe viciſſitudes produced by time 


in all things that depend on nature and fortune? A 


re, vexatious to the individual, 


of ſlavery, oppreſſive to the man, without being profit 


able to the ſtate. _ 


After having ſuffered. this tax, which is a proof of 


deſpotiſm, or which leads to it ſooner or later, impoſls 
were then laid upon articles of conſumption. Sove- - 


reigns. have affected to conſider this new tribute as m 


. ſome meaſure voluntary; becauſe it riſes in proportion 


to the expences of the ſubject, which he is at liberty to 
inereaſe or diminiſh according to his inchnation or abi- 


lities, which are for the moſt part factitious. 

But, if taxation affect the commodities which are of 

immediate neceſſity, it is the height of cruelty. Previ- 
ous to all the laws of ſociety, man had a right to ſub- 
fiſt, And is he to loſe that, right by the eſtabliſhment 
of laws? To fell the productions of the earth to the 


people at a dear rate, is a public robbery : It is to at- 


tack the very principle of their exiſtence, to wreſt from 
them by a tax, the natural means of preſerving it. By 
taxing the ſubſiſtence of the needy, the ſtate takes from 
him his ſtrength with his food. It reduces the poor 
man to a ſtate of beggary, and the working man to that 


of idleneſs ; It makes the ; unfortunate man a rogue; 
that is, it brings the hungry man to the gallows through 


. excels of miſery. | 


If the taxes affect commodities leſs neceſſary, how 
many hands loft to tillage and the arts are employed, 


not in guarding the bulwarks of the empire, but i 


crowding the kingdom with an infinite number of un- 
important barriers ; in embarraſſing the gates of towns; 
infeſting the highways and roads of commerce; and 


ſearching into cellars, granaries, and Rorchouſes ! What 
| * 7" 
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a ſtate of war between prince and people, between ſub- 
ect and ſubject! How many priſons, gallies, and gib- 
ow for a ſwarm of wretches who have been urged on 
to fraud, to ſmuggling, and even to piracy, by the ini- 
quity of the revenue-laws ! 

The avarice of ſovereigns has extended from the ar- 
ticles of conſumption to thoſe of traffic carried on be- 
tween one ſtate and another. Inſatiable tyrants ! Will 
you never underſtand, that, if you lay duties on what 

ou offer to the ftranger, he will buy it at a cheaper 
rate, and that he will only give the price demanded by 
other ſtates? If even your on ſubjects were the ſole 
proprietors of that produce yon have taxed, they ſtill 
would never be brought to cotrſent to fuch a law; for, 
in that caſe, the demand would be leſs, and the overplus 

would oblige them to lower the price, in order to find a 
vent for it. 

The duty on merchandiſe which your government 
receives from its neighbours, does not ſtand on a more 
reaſonable footing. The price of the goods being re- 
gulated by the competition of other countries, the du- 
ties will be paid by your ſubjects alone. Pollibly, the 
miſing the price of foreign produce may diminiſh the 
conſumption of it; but if a leſs. ity of merchandiſe 
is ſald to you, a leſs quantity willibe purchaſed of you. 
Trade yields but in proportion to what it receives. It 
is in fact nothing more than an exchange of value for 
value. It is not poſſible then for you to oppoſe the 
current of theſe exchanges, without lowering the value 
of your own productions, by checking the ſale of them. 

Whether you lay duties on your own or on foreign 
merchandife, the induſtry of your'ſabjetts will .necefla- 
rily ſuffer; the means of payment will be fewer, and 
they will have leſs raw materials to work up. The 

ter the diminution there is on the annual reprodue- 
tion, the more the ſum total of labour will alſo be de- 
ereaſed. All the laws, then, you can make againſt beg- 
gars, will be ineffectual; for man muſt live on what is 
given him, if he cannot live by what he earns. 

What then is the mode of taxation maſt proper to 
conctlizte the public intereſt with the rights of indivi- 
duals? It is rhe land-tax. An impoſt, with reſpect = 

the 
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the perſon upon whom it is charged, is an annual ex. 
pence. It can only, therefore, be aſſeſſed on an annual 
revenue; for nothing but an annual revenue can dif. 
charge an annual expence. Now, there never can he a. 
ny annual revenue, except that of the land. It is land 
only which replaces yearly what has been advanced upon 
it, and leaves an overplus to our diſpoſal. It is fone 
time ſince we have begun to be ſenfible of this import. 
ant truth. Some men of ſound underſtanding will one 
day reduce it to a demonſtration ; and the. firſt govern. 
ment that makes this the foundation of their ſyſtem, will 
neceſſarily be raiſed to a degree of proſperity unknown 
to all nations and all ages. 

Perhaps, there is no ſtate in Europe at preſent whoſe 
ſituation would admit of fo great a change. The taxis 
are every where ſo heavy, the expences ſo multiplied, 
and the wants ſo preſſing ; the public ſtock is ſo much 
indebted every where, that a ſudden revolution in the 
raiſing of the public revenues would infallibly alter the 
confidence and diſturb the peace of the ſubject. But a 
enlightened and provident policy will tend by flow and 
gradual ſteps, towards an end ſo. ſalutary. With courage 
and prudence ſhe will remove every obſtacle that preju- 
dice, ignorance, and private intereſt, might oppoſe toa 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration, the advantages of which appar 
to us ineſtimable. 14 | 

That nothing may leſſen the benefits of this happy 
innovation, it will be neceſſary that all lands, without 
diſtinction, ſhould be ſubjected to taxation. The pu- 
.blic weal is a treaſure in common, wherein every indiv- 
dual ſhould depoſit his tribute, his ſervice, and his abili 
ties. Names and titles will never change the nature of 
men and their poſſeſſions. It would be the height « 
meanneſs and folly to avail ourſelves of diſtinctions recti 
ved from our anceſtors, in order to withdraw ourlelvs 
from the burdens of ſociety. Every pre- eminence, not 
turned to the general advantage, would be productive df 
bad conſequences; it cannot be equitable but in as fars 
it forms a ſettled engagement to devote, in a more eſpe- 
cial manner, our lives and fortunes to the ſervice of out 
country. 1 lia | 
II in our days the tax were firſt laid on the land 
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would it not neceſſarily be ſuppoſed that the contribution 
ſhould be proportioned to the extent and fertility of the 
eftates? Would any one dare to alledge his employments, 
lis ſervices, his dignities, in order to ſcreen himſelf from 
the tributes exacted by the public weal ? What connec» 
tion have taxes with ranks, titles, and conditions? They 
are concerned only with revenue; and revenue belongs 
to the ſtate, ſo ſoon as it becomes neceſfary for the pu- 
blic defence. py 941 iÞo" A 4 | 

It is not, however, ſufficient that the impoſt be pore, 
tioned out with equity; it is further neceſſary that it be 
proportioned to the wants of the government, which 
are not always the .ſame. Wär hath ever required, 
in all places and in all ages, more conſiderable expences 
than peace. The ancients made a. proviſion for them 
by their ceconomy in times of tranquillity. Since the 
advantages of circulation and the principles of induſtry 
have been better underſtood, the method of laying up 
currency in this way has been proſcribed. The reſource 
of laying on extraordinary taxes has been with reaſon, 
preferred. Every ſtate that ſhould prohibit them would 
find itſelf obliged, in order to retard its fall, to have 
recourſe. to: the methods in uſe at Conſtantinople. The 
Sultan, who can do every thing but augment his re- 
venues, is conſtrained to give up the empire to the ex- 
tortions of his delegates, that he may afterwards de- 
prive them of what they have plundered from his ſub- 


8. «JE! ; : g Nl ; : 
That taxes may not be exorbitant, they ſhould be 
ordered, regulated, and adminiſtered. by the repreſen- 
tatives of the people. The impoſts have always depend- 
ed on property. He that is not maſter of the produce, 
is not maſter of the field. Thus it is, that, among all 
nations, tributes have never been at firſt laid on the 
proprietors but by themſelves, whether the lands were 
parcelled out among the conquerors, whether the cler- 
gy ſhared them with the nobles, or whether they paſ- 
led by means of commerce and induſtry into the hands 
of the generality of the citizens. Every where the 
proprietors of the lands had reſerved the natural, un- 
alienable, and ſacred right, of not being taxed without. 
their own conſent . If we remove! this principle, there 
E. 19 
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the perſon upon whom it is charged, is an annual en. 


pence. It can only, therefore, be aſſeſſed on an annual 


revenue; for nothing but an annual revenue can dif. 
charge an annual expence. Now, there never can be a. 


ny annual revenue, except that of the land. It is land 


only which replaces yearly what has been advanced upon 


it, and leaves an overplus to our diſpoſal. It is ſone 
time ſince we have begun to be ſenfible of this import. 
ant truth. Some men of ſound underſtanding will one 
day reduce it to a demonſtration ; and the. firſt govern. 
ment that makes this the foundation of their ſyitem, wil 
neceſſarily be raiſed to a degree of proſperity unknoyn 
to all nations and all ages. 

Perhaps, there is no ſtate in Europe at preſent whoſe 
ſituation would admit of fo great a change. The tarts 


are every where ſo heavy, the expences ſo multiplied, 


and the wants ſo preſſing ; the public ſtock is ſo much 
indebted every where, that a ſudden revolution 1n the 
raiſing of the public revenues would infallibly alter the 


confidence and diſturb the peace of the ſubject. But a 


enlightened and provident policy will tend by flow and 
gradual ſteps, towards an end ſo. ſalutary. With courage 
and prudence ſhe will remove every obſtacle that preju- 
dice, ignorance, and private intereſt, might oppoſe toa 
ſyſtem of adminiſtration, the advantages of which appar 
to us ineftimable. 4 
That nothing may leſſen the benefits of this happy 
innovation, it will be neceſſary that all lands, without 
diſtinction, ſhould be ſubjected to taxation. The pu- 


blic weal is a treaſure in common, wherein every indiv- 


dual ſhould depoſit his tribute, his ſervice, and his abil- 
ties. Names and titles will never change the nature of 


men and their poſſeſſions. It would be the height d 


meanneſs and folly to avail ourſelves of diſtinctions recti 

ved from our anceſtors, in order to withdraw ourlelvs 
from the burdens of ſociety. Every pre-eminence, not 
turned to the general advantage, would be productive d 
bad conſequences; it cannot be equitable but in as fars 
it forms a ſettled engagement to devote, in a more eſpe 
cial manner, our lives and fortunes to the ſervice of out 
country, 
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would it not neceſſarily be ſuppoſed that the contribution 
ſhould be proportioned to the extent and fertility of the 
eltates? Would any one dare to alledge his employments, 
lis ſervices, his dignities, in order to ſcreen himſelf from 
the tributes exacted by the public weal? What connec» 
tion have taxes with ranks, titles, and conditions? 'They 
are concerned only with revenue ; and revenue belongs 
to the ſtate, ſo ſoon as it becomes neceſfary for the pu- 
ke ibfenes 07 Hin 3455 111 Þo” eff 6 

It is not, however, ſufficient that the impoſt be pore, 
tioned out with equity; it is further neceſſary that it be 
proportioned to the wants of the government, which 


zre not always the ſame. Wär hath ever required, 


in all places and in all ages, more conſiderable expences 
than peace. The ancients made a. proviſion for them 
by their economy in times of tranquillity. Since the 
advantages of circulation and the principles of induſtry 
have been better: underſtood, the method of laying up 
currency in this way has been proſcribed. The reſource 
of laying on extraordinary taxes has : been with reaſon, 
. Every ſtate that ſhould prohibit them would 
find itſelf obliged, in order to retard its fall, to have 
recourſe. to: the methods in uſe at Conſtantinople. The 
Sultan, who can do every thing but augment his re- 
venues, is conſtrained to give up the empire to the ex- 
tortions of his delegates, that he may afterwards de- 
prive them of what they have plundered from his ſub- 
That taxes may not be exorbitant, they ſhould be 
ordered, regulated, and adminiſtered. by the repreſen- 
tatives of the people. 'The impoſts have always depend- 
ed on property. He that is not maſter of the produce, 
is not maſter of the field. Thus it is, that, among all 
nations, tributes have never been at firſt laid on the 
proprietors but by themſelves, whether the lands were 
parcelled out among the conquerors, whether the cler- 
gy ſhared them with the nobles, or whether they paſ- 
ſed by means of commerce and induſtry into the hands 
of the generality of the citizens. Every where the 
proprietors of the lands had reſerved the natural, un- 
alienable, and ſacred right, of not being taxed without 
their own conſent. If we remove this principle, there 
2 is 
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is no longer any tnonarchy, or any nation; there iz 
nothing remaining but a deſpotic maſter, and a herd of 
ſlaves. b 94 5 6 ; 3 * 2 

Ve people, whoſe kings order every thing they pleaſe, 
read over again yu, on hiſtory... Ye will-ſee-that your 
anceſtors a d themſelves: and deliberated, when. 
ever a ſubſidy was in agitation: _ If the: cuſtom. of do- 
ing this is obſolete, the right is not laſt; it is recorded 

in. Heaven, which has given the earth to mankind ta 
poſſeſs ĩt: It is written an the field you have taken the 
pains to incloſe, in order to inſure yourſelves the enjoy - 
ment of. it: It is written in your hearts, where the Di- 
vinity has impreſſed the love of liberty. That head 
raiſed upwards towards heaven is not made in the image 
of the Creator to bow before man. No man is greater 
than another,, but by the choice andi conſent of all. Ye 
<ourtiers, you greatneſs: is in your lands, and not at 
the feet of your maſter. Be leſs ambitious, and you 
will be richer. Do juſtice to your vaſſals, and you 
will augment your fortunes by increaſing the maſa of 
common CR What is it you gain by railing the 
edifice of. deſpotiſm beneath the ruins of every degree 
of liberty, virtue, ſentiment, and property? Be per- 
ſuaded it will cruſſi you all. Around that formidable 
Colofſus you are no more than figures in bronze, repre · 
 fenting the nations chained at the feet of a ſtatue. 
If the right of laying on taxes be in the prince alone, 
though it may not be his intereſt to overcharge and ap- 
preſs his people, yet they will be overcharged and op- 
preſſed; Ihe caprices, profuſions, and enterprizes of the 
fo vereign will no longer know any bounds, when they 
meet with no obſtacles. A falſe and cruel ſyſtem of po- 
Etics will ſoon perſuade him, that rich ſubjects will al- 
ways become inſolent, that they muſt be ruined, in or- 
der to be kept in ſubjection, and that poverty is the firm- 
eſt rampart of the throne. He wilt go ſo far as to be- 
heve, that every thing is at his diſpoſal, that nothing be- 
longs to his ſubjects, and that he does them a favour by 
every thing he leaves themn. 
The government will ſeize upon all the avenues and 
sutlets of induſtry, to fleece. it, as well in its entry 25 
its outgoing, and echauſt it in ita courſe. — 
0 . : | vw 
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will obtain circulation only by the interpoſition and for 
the benefit of the treaſury. . Cultivation will be ne- 
glected by mercenaries, who can have no hopes of ac- 
quiring property. The nobility will ſerve and fight 
only for pay. The magiſtrate will give judgment on- 
ly for the ſake of his fees and his falary. Merchants 
will hoard up their fortunes, in order to tranſport 
them out of | a land where there is no regard nor any 
ſecurity left for the country. The nation, beidg no 
longer of any - conſequence, will conceive an indiffer- 
ence for its kings; it will ſee its enemies only in thoſe 
who are its ' maſters z-it will be induced to hope ſome 
time or other for an alleviation of its ſervitude in a 
change of its yoke ; it will expect its deliverance from 
a revolution, and its tranquility from an entire over- 
throw of the ſtate. After this, there is nothing more 
to be ſaid: Let us now ſpeak of a reſource, which ſo- 
rereigns turn to the ruin of their people, that is, public 


: 


credit. 


In general, what: is called public credit, „„ 
is nothing more than delay allowed for pay- Public eres 


ment. Credit then ſuppoſes a double con- At. 


ſidence; confidence in the perſon. who is in want of it, 
and confidence in his abilities to pay. The firſt is the 
molt neceſſary, It is too common for a man in debt, 
who is a knave, to break his engagements, though he 
has it in his power to fulfil them; and to diſſipate his 


fortune by irregular conduct and extravagance. But the 


honeſt and prudent man, who has at the ſame time a 
proper underſtanding, may, by a variety of operations 
well managed, acquire or replace the means that have 
failed him for a time. an 0 

The chief end of commerce is conſumption; but be- 
fore commodities have reached the places where they are 
to be conſumed, a conſiderable time often paſſes, and 
great expences muſt be incurred. If the merchant is 
compelled to make his purchaſes with ready money, 


commerce will neceſſarily languiſh. © Thoſe who are 


ſellers, and thoſe who mult buy, will be equally ſufferers 
by it. From theſe arrangements ariſes credit among 
ndviduals of one ſociety, or even of ſeveral ſocieties. 

Vor. VI. U It - 
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It differs from public credit, which is the credit di 
a whole nation conſidered as forming one fingle body, 
Between public and private credit there is this diffe. 
rence; that gain is the object of the latter, and expence 
of the former. From hence it follows, that credit is 
gain to the merchant, becauſe it furniſhes him with the 
means of acquiring riches ; and that, with regard to 
governments, it is one cauſe of impoveriſhing them, ſince 
it only ſupplies them with the power of ruining. them. 
ſelves. A ſtate that borrows, alienates a portion of its 
revenue for a capital which it ſpends. It is then poorer 
after having borrowed, than it was before that deſtruc- 
tive manceuvre. roo $he 65. | ti 
_ Notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of gold and filver, the 
governments of ancient times were not acquainted with 
the uſe of public credit, even in the periods of the moſt 
fatal and critical events. They formed during peace a 
ſtock that was made uſe of as a reſourc in times of 
diſtreſs. Then money returning into circulation, ex- 
cited induſtry, and alleviated, in ſome meaſure, the ine- 
vitable calamaties of War. Since the diſcovery of the 
new world has made bullion more common, thoſe who 
have had the lead in governments, have generally en- 
gaged in enterprizes above the abilities of the people 
they governed, and have not ſerupled to burden poſte- 
ity with debts they have taken the liberty to contract. 
That ſyſtem of oppreſſion has been continued: It muſt 
bind ſucceſſive generations, and be a load upon all na- 
tions and all ages. ob 
Public credit, though ruinous to every ſtate, is not 
egually ſo to all. A nation that has ſeveral. valuable 
productions of its own, whole entire revenue is free, 
which has always fulfilled its engagements, which has 
not the ambition of conqueſt, and which governs itfelt ; 
ſuch a nation will find money at an eaſier rate than 3 
government, whoſe ſoil is not fertile, which is-overload- 
ed with debts, which engages in undertakings beyond 
its abilities, which has deceived its creditors, and /groans 
beneath an arbitrary power. The lender, who, ot 
courſe, © impoſes the law, will always proportion the 
terms to the riſques he muſt run. Thus, à people, 
Whoſe finances are in diſorder, will ſoon fall into 
"$1 . 5 -_ ," pm 
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moſt diſtreſs by public credit ; but the government 
which is better adminiſtered, will alſo find its proſperity 
limited by it. Ne | f 

But, ſay ſome political arithmeticians, is it not bene- 
kcial to invite the money of other nations into the bo- 
ſom of your country; and do not public ſtocks produce 
that important effe& ? Yes, we undoubtedly attract the 
money of ſtrangers by theſe means; but it is in no o- 
ther way than if we were to ſell them one or more of 
the provinces of the empire. Perhaps, it would be a 
more rational practice to deliver up to them the ſail, 
than to cultivate it ſolely for their uſe. ; 

But if the ſtate borrowed only of its own ſubjecta, 
would the national revenue be given up to foreigners ? 
It certainly would not; but the ſtate would impoveriſtr 
ſeveral of its members, in order to enrich an individual. 
Muſt not taxes be increaſed in proportion to the inte- 
reſt that is to be paid, and the capital that is to be re- 
placed? The proprietors of lands, the cultivators, e- 
very citizen, will they not all find themſelves more bur- 
dened, than if all the money borrowed by the ſtate had 
been demanded from them at once? Their ſituation is 
the ſame as if themſelves had borrowed it, inſtead of 
making ſuch ſavings in their ordinary expences as might 
enable them to fupply an accidental charge. 

But the paper currency which proceeds from the 
loans made to government, increaſes the maſs of riches 
in circulation, gives a great compaſs to all buſineſs, and 
facilitates every operation. Infatuated men ! Can you 
not perceive all the errors of your politics? Let your 
ſyſtem be ſtretched to the utmoſt ; let the ſtate bor- 
row all it can; load it with intereſt to be paid; and 
by theſe means reduce it to the neceſſity of forcing e- 
very tax; ye will ſoon find that, with all. your riches 
in circulation, ye will have no more wealth ſpringing 
up afreſh from the purpoſes of conſumption and your 
trade. Money, and the paper which repreſents it, do 
not circulate of themſelves, nor without certain powers 
that put them in motion. All theſe different Ggns 
come into uſe only in proportion as ſales and purchaſes 
are made. Cover all Europe, if you chuſe, with gold; 
ir there is no merchandiſe for traffic, that gold will lie 
| WT inactive. 
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inactive. If you do but multiply the commercial &. 
fects, ye need pay no attention to their repreſentation, 
of wealth; mutual confidence and neceſſity will ſoon 
be enabled to eſtabliſh them without your care. Aboye 
all things, you muſt be careful not to multiply then 

by ſuch means as muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the maſs of 

your growing produce. 

But public credit enables one power to give the lay 
to others. Will it never be diſcovered that this reſource 
is in common to all nations? If it be a Kind of high road 
for us to march up to the adverſary, will it not equally 
ſerve them to come to us? Will not the credit of the two 
vations be in proportion to their reſpective wealths? And 
will they not be ruined, without having any other ad- 
. vantages over one another than thoſe they were in po. 
ſeſſion of, independent of every loan? When I ſee mo- 
narchs and empires at war, and falling upon one another 
with violence in the midſt of all their debts, their pub- 
ke funds, and their revenues already deeply mortgaged, 
it ſeems to me, ſays a philoſophical writer, as if I ſaw 
men fighting with clubs in a potter's ſhop ſurrounded 
with porcelain. - | | 
It would, perhaps, be raſhneſs to affirm, that, in 
no circumſtance whatſoever, the public ſervice will re- 
quire an alienation. of part of the public revenues. 
The ſcenes that affect the world are fo various; go- 
vernments.are expoſed to ſuch ſtrange revolutions ; the 
field of events is ſo extenſive ; politics ſtrike ſuch ſur- 
priſing ſtrokes, that it is not within the reach of hu- 
man wiſdom to foreſee and calculate every circumſtance, 
But, in this point, it is the common practice of go- 
vernments which we are diſcuſſing, and not a particular 
ſituation, which, in all probability, may never preſent 
itſelf. | 

Every ſtate which will not be diverted from the ruin- 
ous courſe of loans by ſuch conſiderations as we 'have 
juſt been offering, will effect its own ruin. The facility 
of acquiring great ſums of money at once, will put a 
government upon every kind. of unjuſt, raſh, and expen- 
five undertaking; will make it mortgage the future for 
the preſent, and game with the preſent ſtock to acquire 
future ſupplies. One loan will bring on another; and, 
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to accelerate the laſt, the intereſt will be more and more 
raiſed. - 4 
"This diſorder will cauſe the fruits of induſtry to paſs 
into ſome idle hands. The eaſe of enjoyment, with» 
out doing any thing, will draw into the metropolis every 
perſon of fortune, and all vicious and intriguing men; 
together with a train of ſervants, borrowed from the 
plough ; of young girls deprived of their innocence and 
of their rights of marriage; of ſubjefts of both ſexes 
devoted to luxury: All of them the inſtruments, the 
victims, the objects, or the ſport of effeminacy and vo- 
luptuouſneſs. ; wo , | 
The ſeducing attraction of pubtic debts will ſpread 
more and more. When men can reap the fruits with- 
out labour, every individual will engage in that ſpeci: s 
of employment which is at once lucrative and eaſy. 
Proprietors of land and merchants will all turn annui- 
tants. Money is changed into ſtate-paper ; becauſe the 
fign is more portable, leſs ſubje& to alteration from 
time, and leſs hable to the injury of ſeaſons,” and the 
rapacity of the farmers of the revenue. Agriculture, 
trade, and induſtry, will ſuffer from the-preference gi- 
ven to the repreſentative paper above the real ſpecie 
or commodity. As the ſtate always makes a bad diſ- 
tribution of that which has been wrongfully acquired, 
in proportion as its debts accumulate, the taxes muſt be 
raiſed in order to pay the intereſt. Thus all the active 
and fruitful claſſes of ſociety are ſtripped and exhauſted 
by the idle and barren claſs of annuitants. The increaſe 
of taxes raiſes the price of commodities, and eonſe- 
quently that of induftry. By theſe means, conſump- 
tion is leſſened; N exportation ceaſes as ſoon as: 
merchandiſe is too dear to ſtand the competitions of 
_ nations. Land and manufactures are equally af- 
ed. 4 
The inability the ſtate then finds to anſwer its en- 
gagements, forces it to extricate itſelf by a method the 
moſt deſtructive of the freedom of the people, and of 
the power of the ſovereign, that is, bankruptey. The 
neceſſity of this fatal criſis of empires, which overſets the 
fortunes of every one, will at length approach; a me- 
mod that by violence deſpoils the creditors, after having 
U 3 attracted. 
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attracted to itſelf every ſtock by uſurious intereſt, and 
by edicts for loans, which diſgrace the monarch by cryq 
| failures after his moſt ſolemn engagements z forfeiting 
the oaths of the prince and the ri py of his ſubjects; 
overturning without reſource the ſureſt baſis of all gy. 
vernment, public confidence.—Snch is the end of loan; 
from whence we may judge of the principles on which 
they are founded. 1575 5 


 ArTex having examined the baſis and 

Fine arts ſtructure of every civilized ſociety, let us 

and Belles take a view of the ornaments and decor. 

Lettres, tions of the building. Theſe are the fine 
arts and belles lettres. 


. 
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Two celebrated people raiſed themſelves by works of | 
genius to a height of reputation which will never end, c 
and which will always reflect honour on the human 5 
ſpecies. Wits | ] 
' Chriſtianity, after having demoliſhed in Europe all t 
the idols of Pagan antiquity, preſerved ſome of the p 
arts to ſerve as a fupport to the influence. of perſuaſion, fi 
and to favour the preaching of the goſpel, But, in the Is 
place of a religion embelliſhed and enlivened with the p 
gay divinities of Greece and Rome, it erected monu- it 
ments of terror and ſadneſs, conformable to the tragic ci 
events which ſignalized its birth and progreſs. he E 
Gothic ages have left us ſome monuments, the boldneſs br 
and majeſty of which ſtill ſtrike the eye amidſt the ruins ge 
of magnificence and taſte. All of their temples were wi 
built-in the ſhape of the croſs, covered with the croſs, M 
filled with crucifixes, decorated with horrid. and gloomy the 
images, with ſcaffolds, tortures, martyrs, and execus In 
tioners. | f | | | 
Wat became of the arts, condemned as they were wa 
to terrify the imagination by continual ſpectacles of = 


blood, death, and future puniſhments ? 'They became 
as hideous as their models, barbarous as the princes 
and pontiffs that employed them, mean and baſe as the 
adorers of their works; they frightened; children in 
their very cradles; they aggravated the horrors of the 
grave by an eternal perſpective of dreadful W 


The mythology 
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my length the period arrived for r, ſcaf- 
foldings of religion and ſocial policy. e fine arts 
returned with literature from Greece into Italy by the 
Mediterranean, which maintained commerce between 
Aſia and Europe. The Huns, under the name of 
Goths, had driven them from Rome to Conſtantinople ; 
and the very ſame. Huns, under the name of Turks, 
drove them back again from Conftantinople to Rome. 
"That city, deſtined as it was to rule by force or by 
ſtratagem, cultivated and revived the arts, which had 
been a long time buried in oblivion, . ; 
Walls, columns, ſtatues, . vaſes, were drawn forth 
from the duſt of ages, and the ruins of Italy, for mo- 
dels of the fine arts at their revival. The genius which 
preſides over deſign, raiſed three of the arts at once; 
I mean architecture, ſculpture, and painting. Archi- 
tecture, in which convenience of itſelf regulated thoſe 
proportions of ſymmetry that contribute to give plea- 
{ure to the eye; ſculpture, which flatters princes, and 
is the reward of great men; and painting, which per- 
petuates the remembrance of noble actions, and the in- 
ſtances of mutual love. Hain: ons had more ſuperb 
cities, more magnificent edifices, than all the reſt of 
Europe put together. Rome, Florence, and Venice, 
bred three ſchools of original painters : 80 nearly is 
genius connected with the imagination, and imagination 
with the climate. Had Italy poſſeſſed the treaſures of 
Mexico, and the produce of Afia, how much would 
E Ar. have been enriched by the diſeovery of both the 
ies? STAT IO 1 
That country, of old ſo fruitful in heroes, and after- 
wards in artiſts, beheld literature, which is the inſepa- 
rable companion of the arts, flouriſh a ſecond time. 
They — — ſtifled by a conſtant ſeries of barbarous 


Latinity, corrupted and disfigured by retigion,—A. mix- 


ture of Egyptian theology, Grecian philoſophy, and 
Hebrew poetry; ſuch ebony the Latin —— in the 
mouths of monks, who chanted all night, and taught by 
7 Hioga and wary they did not underſtand.  _. © 
the Romans revived in Mp 
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the graces of antiquity. The ſpirit of imitation bor. 
rowed them at firſt without choice. Practice intrody. 
ced taſte in the employment of thoſe rich treaſure 
The Italian genius, too fertile not to invent, mixed itz 
bold ftrokes, and its capricious flights, with the rus 
and modes of their old maſters, even the fictions of fairy 
land with thoſe of fable, The manners of the age, and 
the national character, gave their own tincture to the 
works of imagination. Petrarch had drawn that celeſtil 
virgin, Beauty, which ferved as a model for the he. 
roines .of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of the 
coquetry which reigned in her time in Italy. Arioſſo 
confounded all kinds of poetry, in a work, which may 
rather be called the labyrinth of poetry, than a poem. 
That author will ſtand ſingle in the hiſtory @ literature, 
like the enchanted palaces which he had conſtructed in 
the deferts. : | 
Letters and arts, after eroſſing the fea, paſſed the Alps, 
In the ſame manner as the Cruſades had brought the 
oriental romances into Italy, the wars of Charles VIII. 
and Lewis XII. tranſported into France ſome prin- 
ciples of good literature. Francis I. if he had not been 
to diſpute the Milaneſe with Charles V. would never, 
perhaps, have been ambitious of the title of 7he Fa. 
ther of letters : But theſe feeds of knowledge and im- 
provement in the arts were loſt in the religious wars, 
hey wee collected, if I may be allowed the exprel- 
ſion, in blood and carnage ; and the time came when 
they were to ſpring up and bring forth fruit. The 16th 
century belonged to Italy, the ſucceeding one to France, 
which, by the victories of Lewis XIV. or rather by 
the genius of great men who. flouriſhed together under 
his reign, deſerves to make an epocha in the hiſtory of 
the fine arts 1+ Sic) 4 2 

As in Italy, fo in France, genius, at this period, 
feized at once upon all the powers of the human mind. 
It was diſplayed in marble, and on canvas,' in. public 
edifices and in gardens, as well as in eloquence and poe- 
try. Every thing was ſubmitted* to its influence, not 
only the ingenious mechanic arts, but thoſe alſo which 
depend ſolely on the mind. Every thing bore the ſtamp 
of genius. The colours viſible in nature animated 1 
— wor 4 
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works of imagination; and the human paſſions enliven- 
ed the deſigns of the _ Man gave ſpirit to matter, 

i t le 


and body to ſpirit. t it be well obſerved, this 
f happened at a time when a paſſion for glory warmed the 
N nation, great and powerful as it was by its ſituation 
' and the extent of its empire. The ſenſe of honour, 


which raiſed it in its own eſtimation, and which then 
characteriſed it in the eyes of all Europe, was its ſoul, il 
its inſtinct, and ſupplied the place of that liberty which 
had ſormerly created the arts of genius in the republics | 
of Greece and: Rome, which had revived them 1n that | 
of Florence, and which had compelled them to puſk | 
forth on the cold and foggy borders of the Thames. | 
What would not genius have done in France, had ie | 
been under the influence of laws only, when it foared fo | | 
high under the dominion of the moſt abſolute of kings | | 
| 


When we fee what energy patriotiſm has given to the 
Britiſh, in ſpite of the inactivity of their climate; we | 
may judge what it might have produced amongſt the | 
French, where a moſt mild temperature of ſeaſon leads 
a people, naturally ſenfible and lively, to invention and i. 
enjoyment. We may judge what might have been done 
in a country, where, as of old in Greece, are found ſpi- 
rits warm and apt for invention; beneath a ſun that en- 
hvens them with its pureſt beams; nervous arms, in a 
climate where even the cold excites to labour; tempe- 
mate provinces between. north and fouth; fea ports ſe- 
eonded by navigable rivers; vaſt plains abounding in 
corn ; hills loaded-with vineyards and fruits of all ſorts; 
falt-pits which may be multiplied at pleaſure ; paſtures 
covered with cattle; mountains clothed with the fineſt 
woods ; a country every where peopled with laborious 
| hands, which are the firſt reſources for ſubſiſtence, the 
common materials for the arts, and the ſuperfluities of 
luxury; in a word, the commerce of Athens, the induſtry 
of Corinth, the ſoldiery of Sparta, and the flocks of Ar- 
cadia. With all theſe advantages, which Greece once poſ- 
kiſed, France might have carried the fine arts to as great 
a height as that parent of genius, had ſhe but had the 
ſame laws, the ſame exerciſe of reaſon and liberty, which 
gave riſe to great men, and rulers of great nations. 
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. - Next to the ſuperiority of legiſlation, there has, per. 
haps, been nothing wanting among modern nations, in 
order to their being equal to the ancients in works of 
genius, except an improvement in language. The Ita. 
Jian, with ſound, accent, and numbers, has aſſumed all 
the characteriſtics of poetry, and impreſſed all the charmt 
of muſic. Theſe two arts have conſecrated it to the de. 
lightful province of harmony, as its ſofteſt mode of ex. | 
preſſion. & n Eve fe; 41555 ˖ 
The French language holds the ſuperiority in proſe: | 
if it is not the language of the gods, it is, at leaſt, that ! 
of reaſon and truth. Proſe eſpecially ſpeaks to reaſon b 
in philoſophy. It enlightens thoſe minds privileged by ü 
nature, which ſeem placed between princes and their a1 
ſubjects to inftru and direct mankind. ' At a period n 
when liberty has no longer her tribunes, nor amphi- a 
theatres, to agitate vaſt aſſemblies of the people, a lan- a 
guage which — itſelf in books, which is read in all 00 
countries, which ſerves as the common interpreter of all 
other languages, and as the vehicle of all ſorts of ideas; 
a language ennobled, refined, ſoftened, and, above all, 
fixed by the genius of writers, and the poliſh of courts, 
becomes at length univerſally prevailing. 
The Englith language has likewiſe produced its poets, 
and its proſe writers, that have gained it the character 
of energy and boldneſs, ſufficient to make it immortal, 
May it be learned among all nations that aſpire to be 
free. They will dare to think, act, and govern them- 
felves. It is not the language of words, but of ideas; 
and the Engliſh have none but ſuch as are ftrong and 
forcible. They are the firſt who ever made uſe of the ex- 
preſſion, the majefty of the people, and that alone is ſuf- 
ficient to conſecrate a language. r 
The Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither 
ptoſe nor verſe, though they have a language formed to 
excel in both. Brilliant and ſonorous as pure gold, its 
pace is grave and regular, like the dances of that nation:, 
It is grand and decent, like the manners of ancient chi- 
valry. That tongue will be able to maintain ſome dig: 
nity, and even acquire ſome ſuperiority, whenever there 
ſhall be found in it many ſuch writers as Cervantes and 


Mariana. When its academy ſhall have ſilenced the in- 
| quiſition 
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quiſition and its univerſities, that language will raiſeit- 
ſelf to great ideas, and to ſublime truths, to which it 
is invited by the natural high ſpirit of the people who 
4 02! Las Aub alt mol. expo fourth ee 
Pror to all other living languages is the German; 1 
that mother - tongue, that original native language of 
Europe. From thence the Engliſh, and even the French, 
have been formed, by the mixture of the German with 
the Latin. However, as it ſeems hardly calculated to 
pleaſe the eye, and for polite organs, it has remained 
in the mouths of the people, and has been introduced 1 
but of late into books. A ſcarcity of writers ſeemed | 
to ſhew that it belonged to a country where the fine [ 
arts, poetry, and eloquence, were not deſtined to flous 
rin. But, on a ſudden, genius has exerted her powers; [ 
and originals, in more than one ſpecies of poetry, have | 
appeared in pretty conſiderable numbers, ſufficient to [ 
come into competition with other nations. | 
Languages could not be ' cultivated and reſined to a 
certain degree, without the arts of every kind keepi 
pace with them; and indeed the monuments of theſe 
arts have multiplied ſo much throughout Europe, that 
the barbariſm of ſucceeding people, and of ages to 
come, will find it difficult entirely to deſtroy them. 
However, as the human ſpeeies is merely a ſubjea 
for ferftnentationg and revolutions, there is only want- 
ing ſome ardent genius, ſome enthuſiaſt, to ſet the 
world again in flames. The people of the eaſt, and of 
the north who are under deſpotic governments, are rea- 
and dy to ſpread their chains and their darkneſs over all 
Europe. Would not an irruption of Turks or Afri- 
ſul- ans iato Italy, be ſufficient to overturn' churches and 
palaces, to confound in one general ruin the idols of 
archer religion, and the maſter yew of art? And, the more 
«4 to ve are attached to theſe works of luxury, we ſhould 
Id. its I bare the leſs ſpirit, to defend them. A. city, which has 
colt two centuries to decorate, is burnt and ravaged in 
at chi. hngle day. Perhaps, with one ſtroke of his axe, a 
ie digs Tartar may daſh; in pieces the ſtatue of Voltaire, which 
- thee Ligalle was not able to finiſh, in ten ycars. Vet we 
kill perſiſt in labouring for immortality. Vain atoms l. 
the in- WI onſtantly preſſed forward by one another, into FAG ob- 
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2 from whence we ſpring. Ve nations, whe. 

ther artiſans or ſoldiers, what are ye in the hands of 
nature, but the fport of her laws, deſtined. 
to raiſe ſtructures from the duſt, and to reduce 
back to their original ftate ? 0 
But it is by means af the arts that man enjoys his ex. 
iſtence, and that he ſurvives himſelf. Ignorant ages ne. 
ver emerge from their oblivion. There remains ng 
more traces of them after they are gone, than before 
they began to exiſt. There is no poſſibility of indica. 
ting the place or the time of their paſſage; nor can we 
engrave on the earth that nouriſhed a harbarous nation, 
This is the place auhere they dwelt ; for they leave not 
even ruins to ſerve as records of their exiſtence. Inven- 
tion alone gives man power over matter aud time. The 
genius of Homer has rendered the Greek characters in- 
delible. Harmony and reaſon have placed the eloquence 
of Cicero above all ſacred orators. The jpontiffs them - 

"ſelves, ſoftened and enlightened by the arts, and by 
being admirers and ors of them, have aſſiſted the 6 
human mind to break the chains of ſuperſtition. Com- q 

merce has haſtened the | progreſs of art, by means of 
luxury and wealth. Every effort of the mind and of 
the body has been united to embelliſh and improve the th 
condition of the human ſpecies. Induſtry. and inven- by 
tion, together with the enjoyments procured by the * 
new world, have penetrated as far as the polar circle; 


and the fine arts are attempting to force nature even at 
Peterſburgh. * DS a 
| b me 


1 Io the train of letters and of fine arts, Pl: 
Philoſopty. philoſophy is annexed, which, one would — 
imagine, ought rather to have been their conductor; 
but, appearing later, ſne can only follow them as an 

_ © attendant. From the neceſſities of mankind, the arts 
ariſe in the earlieſt ſtate of the human mind. Letten 
are the flowers of its youth: Being children of the 
imagination, they are fond of ornament, and decorate 
every thing they approach; and this turn for embel- 
liſhment produces what are properly called the fine arts, 
or the arts of luxury and decoration, which give the 
Poliſh to the primary arts of neceſſity. It is then * 
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the winged genii of ſculpture flutter over the porticos 
of architecture; it is then that the genĩi of painting en - 
ter palaces, reprefent the heavens n 'a_cicling, 
ſketch out upon woot and ſilk all the animated ſoenes 
of rural life, and hold out to the mind, upon canvas, 
the uſeful truths of hiſtory, as well as the agreeable 
chimzras of fable. 11 
When the mind has been exereiſed on the pleaſures 
of the imagination and of the ſenſes, and when govern- 
ments have arrived to a degree of maturity, reaſon a- 
riſes and beſtows a certain gravity on nations; this: is 
the age of philoſophy. She advances with flow ſteps, 
and proceeds filently along, announcing the 'deerepitude 
of empires, which the attempts in vain to ſupport. It 
was philoſophy that cloſed the latter ages of the fine 
republics of Greece and Rome. Athens had no philo- 
ſophers till the eve of her ruin, which they ſeemed to 
foretell : Cicero and Lueretius had no ſooner compoſed 
their books on the nature of the gods, and the ſyſtem 
of the univerſe, than the din of civil wars areſe, and 
dug the grave of liberty). ene On, 
Thales, Anaximander, Anazimenes, and HAnaxago· 
ras, had, however, ſown-the ſeeds f Phsſep ep in weir 
theory concerning the elements of matter; bit helfe. 
ly of making ſyſtems ſucceſſively anniliilated or ubſbrb- 
ed every principle of genuine knowledge. At So- 
erates appeared, and brought philoſophy back to the 
principles of true wiſdom; namely, virtue: Tt was that 
alone he loved, practiſed, and taught; perſuaded that 
man has no need of ſcience, but of morals, to be happy. 
Plato, his diſciple, though ſkilled in phyſics, and in- 
ſtructed in the myſteries of nature by travelling into 
Egypt, aſcribed every thing to the ſoul; and hardly an? 
thing to nature, and thus overwhelmed ohiloſophy with 


. theological jargon, and the knowledge of the univerſe 


with the ideas of divine power. Ariſtotle, Plato's dif- 
eiple, diſcourſed leſs of Ged than of man and the ani- 
mal creation. His natural hiſtory has been tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity, - though it was held in very little eſti- 
mation by his .contemporaries. Epicurus, who lived 
nearly about the ſame period, revived the atoms of 
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of Ariſtotle ; and in this equilibrium of ſyſtems, natural 
philoſophy. could not advance a ſingle ſtep. The peo. 
ple were led by the moraliſts, becauſe they underſtood 
their writings better than lectures on the powers and 
hznomena of nature. They formed their ſchools 
Ko no ſooner do opinions gain reputation, than parties 
are formed to ſupport them. | | 
In theſe circumſtances, Greece, agitated by inteſtine 
commotions, after having been torn with a civil war, 
was ſubjected by Macedon, and ſwallowed up by Rome. 
Public calamities then turned the hearts and under. 
ſtandings of men to morality. Zeno and Democritug, 
who were originally naturaliſts, became, long after their 
death, the heads of two ſeats of moralifts, who were 
more addicted to theology than phyſics, and to caſui ry 
than philoſophy ; or it might rather be affirmed, that 
philoſophy was given up and confined entirely to the 
ſophiſts. The Romans, who took every thing from 
the Greeks, made no diſcoverics in the true field of phi. 
loſophy. Among the ancients, philoſophy made little 
progreſs, becauſe it was entirely contined to metaphy - 
les; among the moderns, its firſt ſteps have been more 


fortunate, becauſe they were guided by the light of na- 


taral. Knowledge. | 
Me muſt got reckon the interval of near a thouſand 
years, during which period, philoſophy, ſcience, arts, 
and letters, ſlept in the grave with the Roman empire, 
among the aſhes of ancient Italy, and the duſt of cloy- 
| ters. Aſia preſerved the monuments of it, without 
making any uſe of them; and Europe poſſeſſed ſome 
fragments, without knowing them. The Chriſtian and 
 Mohammedan worlds were both of them every where 
covered with the blood of nations: Ignorance alone 
triumphed under the ſtandard. of the croſs or the creſ- 
cent. Before theſe tremendous. idols every knee was 
bent, every ſpirit trembled. Philoſophy continued in 
a ſtate of infancy, babbling only the names of God and 
of the ſoul; Her attention was ſolely occupied with 
matters of which 'ſhe was for ever to remain ignorant. 
Time, argument, and all her application, were waſted 
on queſtions that were, at leaſt, idle; queſtions, for the 
mot part, void of ſenſe, not to be defined, and * 
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Engliſh monk * cultivated chymiſtry; and, paving the 
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be determined from the nature of their object; and 
. which, therefore, proved an eternal ſource of diſputes, 
ſchiſms, ſects, hatred, perſecution, and national as well 
as religious wars. 799 10 | 

In the mean time the Arabs, after their conqueſts, 
carried away, as it were in triumph, the ſpoils of genius 
and of philoſophy. Ariſtotle, ſaved out of the ruins of 
ancient Greece, fell into their hands. Theſe deftroy- 
ers of empires had ſome ſciences of which they had been 
the firſt diſcoverers. Calculation was of their inven- 
tion. Aſtronomy and geometry accompanied them a- 
long the coaſts of Africa, which they laid waſte, and 

pled again. Medicine attended them every where. 
That ſcience, which has no greater recommendation in 


its favour, than its affinity wich ehymiſtry and natural 


knowledge, rendered them as famous as aſtrology, an- 
other ſupport of impoſition. Avicenna and Averroes, 
phyſicians, mathematicians, and philoſophers, main- 
tained the tradition of true ſcience by tranſlations and 

commenatries. It is not difficult to conceive. what muſk 
have become of Ariſtotle, tranflated from Greek into 
Arabic, and from Arabic into Latin, under the hands 
of monks, who wiſhed to adapt the philoſophy of pa- 
ganiſm to the Jewiſh codes of Moſes and of Jeſus. This 


© confuſion of ſyſtems, of ideas, and of languages, ſtop- 


for a conſiderable time the progreſs of ſcience. 

e divine overturned the materials furniſhed by the 
philoſopher ; and the philoſopher fapped the very foun. 
dations laid by his rival. However, with a few ſtones: 
from one, and much ſand from the other, ſome miſer- 
able architects built up a ſtrange Gothic monument, 
called the Philoſophy of the Schools, Continually patch- 


ed, propped, and plaiſtered, from one age to another, 


by Iriſh or Spaniſh metaphyſicians, it ſupported itſelf 

till about the time of the diſcovery of the new world, 

which was deſtined to change the face of the old one. 
Light ſprang up from the boſom of darkneſs. An 


way 


* Roger Bacon, who died in the 1292. This excellent friar 
mentions the, compoſition in expreſs terms, in his treatiſe De aul- 
ltatic Magic. * You may raiſe thunder and lightning” (fays he) 
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of Ariſtotle ; and in this equilibrium of ſyſtems, natural 
philoſophy. could not advance a ſingle ſtep. The peo. 
ple were led by the moraliſts, becauſe they underſtood 
their writings better than le&ures on the powers and 
| hwy of nature. They formed their ſchools; 

or no ſooner do opinions gain reputation, than parties 
are formed to ſupport them. 

In theſe circumſtances, Greece, agitated by inteſtine 
commotions, after having been torn with a civil war, 
was ſubjected by Macedon, and ſwallowed up by Rome, 
Public calamities then turned the hearts and under. 
ſtandings of men to morality. Zeno and Democritus, 
who were originally naturaliſts, became, long after their 
death, the heads of two ſeats of moralifts, who were 
more addicted to theology than phyſics, and to caſuiſtry 
than philoſophy ; or it might rather be affirmed, that 
philoſophy was given up and confined entirely to the 
ſophiſts. The Romans, who took every thing from 
the Greeks, made no diſcoverics in the true field of phi- 
loſophy. Among the ancients, philoſophy made little 
progreſs, becauſe it was entirely confined to metaphy- 
les; among.the moderns, its firſt ſteps have been more 
fortunate, becauſe they were guided by the light of na- 
tural. knowledge. | 1 
Me muſt got reckon the interval of near a thouſand 
years, during which period, philoſophy, ſcience, arts, 
and letters, ſlept in the grave with the Roman empire, 
among the aſhes of ancient Italy, and the duſt of cloy - 
iters. Aſia preſerved the monuments of it, without 
making any uſe of them; and Europe poſſeſſed ſome 
fragments, without knowing them. The Chriſtian and 
Mohammedan worlds were both of them every where 

covered with the blood of nations: Ignorance alone 
triumphed under the ſtandard of the croſs or the creſ- 
cent. Before theſe tremendous idols every knee was 
bent, every ſpirit trembled. Philoſophy continued in 
a ſtate of infancy, babbling only the names of God and 
of the ſoul: Her attention was ſolely occupied with 
matters of which ſhe was for ever to remain ignorant. 
Time, argument, and all her application, were waſted 
on queſtions that were, at leaſt, idle; queſtions, for the 


maoſt part, void of ſenſe, not to be defined, and not « 
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be determined from the nature of their obje& ; and 
. which, therefore, proved an eternal ſource of diſputes, 
ſchiſms, ſes, hatred, perſecution, and national as well 
as religious wars. EF | £61 | 
In the mean time the Arabs, after their conqueſts, 
carried away, as it were in triumph, the ſpoils of genius 
and of philoſophy. Ariſtotle, ſaved out of the ruins of 
ancient Greece, fell into their hands. Theſe deſtroy- 
ers of empires had fome fciences of which they had been 
the firſt diſcoverers. Calculation was of their inven- 
tion. Aſtronomy and geometry accompanied them a- 
long the coaſts of Africa, which they laid waſte, and 
copled again. Medicine attended them every where. 
That ſcience, which has no greater recommendation in 


its favour, than its affinity with ehymiſtry and natural 


knowledge, rendered them as famous as aſtrology, an- 
other ſupport of impoſition. Avicenna and Averroes, 
phyſicians, mathematicians, and philoſophers, main- 
tained the tradition of true ſcience by tranſlations and 
commenatries. It is not difficult to eonceive what muſt 
have become of Ariſtotle, tranſlated from Greek into 
Arabic, and from Arabic into Latin, under the hands 
of monks, who wiſhed to adapt the philoſophy of pa- 
ganiſm to the Jewiſh codes of Moſes-and of Jeſus. This 


© confuſion of ſyſtems, of ideas, and of languages, ftop- 


for a confiderable- time the reſs of ſcience. 

e divine overturned the materials furniſhed by the 
philoſopher ; and the philoſopher fapped the very foun- 
dations laid by his rival. However, with a few ſtones: 
from one, and much ſand from the other, ſome miſer- 
able architects built up a ſtrange Gothic monument, 
called the Philoſophy of the Schools, Continually patch- 
ed, propped, and plaiſtered, from one age to another, 


by Iriſh or Spaniſh metaphyſicians, it ſupported itſelf 


till about the time of the diſcovery of the new world, 
which was deſtined to change the face of the old one. 
Light. ſprang, up from the boſom of darkneſs. An 


way 


* Roger Bacon, who died in the 1292. This excellent friar 
mentions the, compoſition in-expreſs terms, in his treatiſe De u. 


katie Magic. * You may raiſe thunder and lightning (fays he) 
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way :for the invention of gua-powder, which was to 
bring America into ſubjeion to Europe, he opened 
the aur nues of true ſcience by experimental philoſophy, 
Thus philoſophy iſſued out of the cloyſter, where igno- 
rance was deſtined for ever to remain. When Bocaccig 
had expoſed the debauched lives of the regular and ſecy. 
lar clergy, Galileo hazarded conjectures concerning the 
tigure of the earth. Superſtition was alarmed, and, 
with its clamours, ſent forth its thunders: But philo- 
ſophy tore off the maſk from the montter, and rent the 
veil under which truth had been hid. The weakne( 
and falſchood of popular opinions were perceived, on 
which the baſis of the ſocial edifice was ſupported ; but, 
to drive error from her tribunal, it was neceſſary to he 
acquainted with the laws of nature, and with the cauſes 
of thoſe various phenomena ſhe exhibits to the views of 
men. This was the genuine object of philoſophy. 

As ſoon as Copernicus was dead, after he had, by 
the force of reaſon, conjectured that the fun was in the 
center of the planetary ſyſtem, Galileo aroſe, and con- 
firmed, by the invention of the teleſcope, the true ſy- 
tem of aſtronomy, which either had been unknown, or 
had been buried in oblivion ſinoe the days of Pytha 
Tas, who is ſaid to have firft conceived the idea oft 
While Gaſſendi was putting the elements of ancient 
Philoſophy, or the atoms of Epicurus, into motion, 
Deſcartes agitated and combined the elements of a new 
philoſophy, conſtructed upon his ingenious vortices of a 
ſubtile fluid. Much about the fame time, Toricelli in- 
vented, at Florence, the thermometer * for the weigh- 
ing of air; Paſcal meaſured the height of the atmoſphere 
upon the mountains of Auvergne; and Boyle in Eng- 
_ verified and confirmed the various experiments of 
© Deſcartes had taught the art of doubting, in order to 
undeceive the mind, previous to inſtruction. His me- 


* by enly taking ſulphur, nitre, and charcoal, which ſingly have 
*© no effect; but mixed together, and confined in a cloſe place, 
« canſe a noiſe and exploſion greater than that of a clap of thun- 
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»The author ſhonld/ have faid the barometer, ' T. 
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thodical doubt was the grand inſtrument of ſcience, and 


the molt ſignal fervice that could be rendered to the 


human mind, under the darkneſs which ſurrounded it, 
and the chains which fettered it- Bayle, by applying 
that method to opinions the beſt authoriſed by the ſanc- 
tion of time and of compulſion, · has made us ſenſible of 
the importance of doubting. „ 
Chancellor Bacon, a philoſopher, but · unſucceſeſul at 
court, as friar Bacon had been in the cloyſter, like him, 
the harbinger rather than the ne of the new phi- 
loſophy, had proteſted againſt the prejudice of the ſen- 
ſes and of the ſchools, as well as againſt thoſe phantoms 
he ſtiled the idols of the underſtanding. He had fore · 
told truths he. could not diſcover. - In conformity to hie 
oracular preſages, while experimental pluloſophy was 
diſcovering facts, rational philoſophy was · in ſearch of 
cauſes. Both contributed to the ſtudy of mathematics, 
which were to guide the efforts of the mind and inſure 


their ſucceſs. It. was, in fact, the ſcience of algebra 


applied to geometry, and the application of geometry 
to natural philoſophy, which raiſed in Newton ſuſpi- 
cions of the true ſyſtem of the world. Upon turning 
his eyes up to the heavens, by his obſervations on the 
fall of bodies to the earth, he ſaw there might be among 
the mot ions of the heavenly bodies ſome relations whien 
implied an umverſal principle, differing from impulſion, 

the only viſible cauſe of · all their movements. By the 
ſtudy of optics after aſtronomy, he formed. conjectures 
concerning the origin of light; and the experiments to- 
which he was led. on by theſe. conjeQtures, changed it 
into ſyſtem. , | 


At the time when Deſcartes died, Newton and Leib- 


nitz were hardly born, who were to finiſh, correct, and 
bring to perfection what he had begun, that is to ſay, 
the eſtabliſhing of ſound philoſophy. Theſe two men 
alone contributed greatly to the quickneſs and rapidity 
of its progreſs. One carried the knowledge of Ged and 
the ſoul as far as reaſon could reach; and the inutility 
of his attempts undeceived the: human mind fer ever 
with reſpect to thoſe falſe metaphyſics. The other ex- 
tended the principles of natural philoſophy and the ma- 
thematies much Gather than the genius of many_ ages 

| "$5 had! 
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| had been able to carry them, and pointed out the road 


to truth. At the ſame time, Locke purſued ſcientific 
judiees, even into the intrenchments of tire ſchools: 
e diſfipated all tlioſe phantoms of the imagination 


which Mallebranche ſuffered to ſpring up, after he had 


humbled them, becauſe he did not go to the root of the 
-bydra's head. LS 
But we are not to ſuppoſe philoſophers alone have 
diſcovered aud imagined every thing. It is the courſe 
of events which has given a certain bent to the actions 
and thoughts of mankind, A complicat ion of natural 
or moral cauſes, a gradual impiovement m politics, join- 
ed to the progreſs of ſtudy and of the ſciences,. a com- 
bination of circumitances' which it was as impoflible to 
haſten as to foreſee, muſt have contributed to the revo- 
tation that has prevailed in the underſtandings of men. 
A nations, as among individuals, the body and 


_ foul act and re- act alternately upon each other. Popu- 


lar opinions infect even philoſophers, and philofophers 
are guides to the people. Galileo had afferted, that, as 


__ the earth turned round the fun, there muſt be anti- 


and Drake proved the fact, by a voyage round 
the world. The church ſtiled itfelf univerſal, and the 
Pope called himfelf maſter of the earth; and yet more 
than two-thirds of its inhabitants did not fo much as 
know there was any Catholic religion, and were parti- 
cularly ignorant of the exiſtence of a Pope, or mental 
tyrant. Europeans, who travelled and trafficked every 
where, have taught Europe, that one portion of the 
globe lived under the viſions of Mohammed, and a ſtil 
larger one in the darkneſs of idolatry, or in the total 
ignoranes and apathy of atheiſm. Thus philoſophy: ex- 
tended the empire of human knowledge, by the diſco- 


very of the errors of ſuperſtition, and of the truths of 


nature. | 

Italy, whoſe impatient genius penetrated through the 
obſtacles that ſurrounded it, was the firſt that founded 
an academy of natural philoſophy. France and Eng- 
land, who by their rivalſhip were to extend their great- 
neſs, raiſed at one time two everlaſting monuments to 
the improvement of philoſophy : Two academies from 
whence all the learned of Europe draw their informa- 


tion, 
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tion, and in which they depoſit all their ſtores of know- 
edge. From hence have been brought to light a great 
— of the myſteries of nature, experiments, phe - 
nomena, difeoveries in the arts and ſciences, the ſecrets 
of electricity, and the cauſes of the Aurora Borealis. 
Hence have proceeded the inſtruments and means of pu- 
rifying air on board of thips, for making ſea-water fit 
to be drunk, for determining the = of the earth, 
and afcertaining the longitudes; for 8 2 
ture, and for producingy more grain. with 

teſs labour. 

The doctrine of Ariſtotle had vrevailed during ten 
eenturies in all the ſchools. of Europe; and the Chri- 
ſtians, after loſing the guidance of reaſon, were able to 
recover it again only by following his example. They 
had even gone aſtray, for a long time, hy attending on 
dhat philoſopher, becauſe they walked involved in the 
darkneſs of theology. ] But at laſt Deſcartes gave the 
thread, and Newton the wings for getting ond. that 
labyrinth. Doubt had diflipated prejudices, and the 
Sued of analyſis had found out the truth. Aſter the 
two Bacons, Galileo, and Deſcartes, Locke and Bayle,, 
Leibnitz and Newton, after the memoirs of the acade- 


demies of Florence, and Leipfic of Paris and London, Ea) 


qhere {till vemained a great work to be compoſed, i in 
order to perpetuate the ſciences and s. This 
work has now appeared. 

This book, which contains all the errors ns all the 
truths that have iſſued from the hnunan mind, from the 
doctrines of theology to ſpeculations on inſects, every” 
operation of the hands of men, from a fhip to a pin; 


| this repoſitory of the intelligence of all nations, will, 


in future ages, charactariae that of philoſophy, which, 


after ſo many advantages derived to mankind, ought 


to be conſidered as a divinity an earth. It is ſhe who» 
binds, enlightens, aids, and comforts human beings. 


dhe beſtows every thing upon them, without exacting 


any return. She demands of them, not the ſacrifice 
of their paſſions, but a reaſonable, uſeful, and mode- 
rate exerciſe of all their faculties. Daughter of nature, 
diſpenſer of her 22 and interpreter of her rights, 


ule 
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uſe of man. She makes him better, that he may 
be happier. She deteſts only tyranny and impoſture; 
becauſe they trample on the world. She does not de. 
fire to rule; but ſhe exacts of ſuch as do rule, that 
they covet no enjoyment but the public happineſs, 
She avoids the noiſe and the name of ſects; but the to- 
lerates'them all. The blind and the wicked calumniate 
her; the former are afraid of ſeeing, and the latter of 
being feen. Ungrateful children, who riſe up againſt 
a tender mother, when ſhe wiſhes: to cure them of 
their errors and vices which occaſion the calamities of 
mankind, _ | of - ip. $2: 45 
Light, however, ſpreads inſenſibly over a more exten» 
five horizon. A kind of empire is formed, that. of litera- 
ture, which begins and paves the way for the republic 
of Europe. In truth, if ever philoſophy is enabled to in 
ſinuate itſelf into the minds of ſovereigns or their mini- 
ſters, the ſyſtem of politics will be improved and render, 
ed imple. Humanity will be more regarded in all their 
plans the public good will enter into their negociations, 
not merely as an expreſſion, but as a matter of conſe 
ence even to ki LOY 447 
"Saba hceviating made ſuch-progreſss. that it ea 
never be fuppreffed in: any ſtate, without lowering the 
people, by defiring to advance the authority of go 
vernment. Books enlighten: the multitude, humanize 
the great, delight the] leiſure of the rich, and inſtru 
all claſſes of ſociety. The ſciences bring. to perfection 
the different branches of political economy. _ Even the 
errors of ſyſtematical perſons are diſſipated by the preſs; 
becauſe reaſoning and diſcuſſion : try them by the teſt of 
truth. | * IT | 
An intercourſe of knowledge is become neceſlary for 
induſtry, and literature alone maintains-that- communt- 
cation. The reading of a voyage round the world hat, 
perhaps, occaſioned more attempts of that kind; for in- 
tereſt alone is not a ſufficient ſtimulus to great enterpri- 
zes. At preſent, nothing can be cultivated without ſome 
ſtudy, or without the knowledge handed down and dif- 
fuſed by reading. Princes themſelves had not recovered 
their rights from the uſurpations of · the clergy, but by 
the aſſiſtance of. that intelligence which has undece 


r 
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red the people nth acipoed: to the abuſes of ſpiritual 


7 But the greateſt folly of the A mind is to — 2 
all its powers, in order to raiſe the authority of 
ugs, and to break all other chains for no other pur- 
poſe but to forge out of them thoſe of deſpotiſm. 
The ſame courage which inſpires religion to extricate 
conſcience. from the tyranny exerciſed over opinion, 
ought to animate the man of integrity, the citizen, and 
the friend of the people, to reheve nations from the ty - 
ranny of thoſe powers who conſpire againſt the liberties 
of mankind, Unhappy is that ſtate in which not one 
lingle defender of public right can be found; that 
kingdom, with all its riches, its trade, its nobles, and 
its citizens, muſt ſoon fall into unavoidable anarchy. 
It is the laws that mult ſave a nation from deſtruction ; 
and freedom of writing is the only protection of the 
laws. But what is the foundation and RICO Une 
haws ? Morality. 


Taz books written on the ſubject of mo- 1M, 1 
rality would fill many libraries What a2ꝛñ *7* 
wn of uſeleſs productions! They are, for the moſt 
part, the works of prieſts and their diſciples, who, not 
chufing that religion ſhould conſider men only in the re- 
lations they ſtaud to the Deity, found it neceſſary to 
ſubſtitute a Niferent foundation for the relations they 
bear to one another. If morality be univerſal; it cannot 
be the effect of a particular cauſe. Morality has been 
the ſame in times paſt, and it will be ftill the fame in 
future ages: It cannot, therefore, be founded on reli- 
gious opinions, which have continually varied, ever ſince 
the beginuing of the world, and from one pole to the 
other. The Greeks had vicious deities; the Romans 
had them likewiſe : The ſtupid worſhippers of the Fe- 
tiche adore a devil rather than a God. Every nation 
made gods for themſelves, and they fabricated them ac- 
cording to their fancies ; ſome good, others cruel ; ſome 
immoral, and others of auſtere manners. One — 
imagine, that every nation intended to deify their own. 
paſſions and N PS in theſe Meal 

| in 
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in religious ſyſtems and modes of worſhip, all nations 
have agreed that men ought to be juſt ; all nations hay 
honoured as virtuous, goodneſs, pity, friendſhip, fide. 
lity, paternal tenderneſs, filial reſpect, fincerity, gra. 
titude, patriotiſm, all the feelings, in ſhozt, that tend 
to unite men more cloſely together. The origin of that 

uniformity of judgment, ſo conſtant, and 15 general, 
ought not, therefore, to be looked for in the midſt of 
contradictory and fluctuating opinions. If the miniſter 
of religion have appeared to think otherwiſe, it is be. 
cauſe, by their ſyſtems, they obtained the power of re. 
gulating all the actions of mankind; they diſpoſed of 
their fortunes, and of their wills; they ſecure to them- 
ſelves, in the name of Heaven, the arbitrary goveru- 
ment of the earth: But the veil is now removed. 
Morality, before the tribunal of philoſophy and rea- 
ſon, is a ſcience, which has for its object the preſerrs 
tion and happineſs of the human ſpecies. To this double 
end all its rules ought to tend. Their natural, conſtant, 
and eternal principle, exiſts in man himſelf, and in the 
reſemblance of organization common to the ſpecies; a 
reſemblance accompanied with a fimilarity of wants, of 
pleaſures and pains, of force and weakneſs, This is the 
origin of the neceſſity of ſociety, or of a common ftrug- 
gle againſt dangers equally incident to each individual 
proceeding from nature herfelf, and threatening man on 


. 
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all ſides. This is the ſource of particular ties and of Ray 
domeſtic virtue; this the origin of general ties and pu- ot! 
blic virtues, the ſource of perſonal and public utility, of is 
all compacts between individuals, and of all laws. th: 


| Several writers. have endeavoured to trace the firlt Ns 
principles of morality in the ſentiments of friendſhip, ten- be 
derneſs, compaſſion, honour, and benevolence ;. becauſe wh 
they found them engraver. on the human heart. But * 
did they not diſcover there likewife hatred, jealouſy, ing 
revenge, pride, and love of dominion ? Why then have of 
they founded morality on the former rather than the * 
latter? It is becauſe they found, that the former aftec- f 
tions turned to the common advantage of ſociety, and the 
that the others were fatal to it. Theſe philoſophers WF {:r, 
have perceived the neceſſity of morality,. and found out BY pur 
what it muſt be; but have not diſcovered its leading and WF pub 
fundamental 
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fundamental principle. Indeed, the very ſentiments 
they have adopted as the ground -· work of morality, mere- 
ly becauſe they appeared to be ſerviceable to the gene- 
ral good, if left to their own operation, would be very 
prejudicial to. mankind, How ſhall we puniſh the guil- 
ty, if we liſtened only to compaſſion ? How ſhall we 
againſt partiality, if we conſult only the diftates 
of friendſhip ? How ſhall we avoid being indulgent to 
ideneſs, if we attended only to the feelings of benevo- 
lence ? All theſe virtues have their limits, which if they 
exceed, they will degenerate into viees; and theſe li- 
mits are ſettled by the invariable laws of eſſential ju- 


+ flicez or, which is the ſame thing, by the common in- 


tereſts of men united together in ſociety, and the con- 
fant object of that union. NN 8 

Theſe limits, it is true, have not yet been aſcertain- 
ed. But how ſhould they, ſince it has been impoſſible 
to fix what the common intereſt itſelf was? This is the 
reaſon why men, in all ages, have formed ſuch different 
deas of virtue and vice; why morality has hitherto ap- 
peared to be only a matter of mere convention among 
men. That ſo many ages have paſſed in profound ig- 
norance of the firſt principles of a ſcience ſo important 
to our happineſs, is a certain fact; but the fact is ſo ex - 
traordinary, that it 1 7 to appear incredible. It is 
inconceivable that we ſhould not long ſince have diſco- 
vered that, as the uniting of men into ſocieties has no 
other aim but the common happineſs of individuals, there 
s not, nor cannot be among them any other ſocial tie 
than that of their common intereſt; and that nothing 
can be conſiſtent with the order of ſocieties, unleſs it 
be conſiſtent with the common utility of the members 
who compoſe them. This is the only criterion of virtue 
and vice. Our actions are more or leſs virtuous, accord- 
ing as they tend more or leſs to the common advantage 
of ſociety ; and they are more or leſs vicious, in propor- 
von to the prejudice ſociety receives from them. 

Is it on its own account that courage is ranked among 
the number of the virtues? Na, it is on account of the 
ſervice jt does to ſociety. The proof is, that courage is 
pun ned in a man who makes uſe of it to diſturb the 
public peace, Why is drunkenneſs a vice? Becauſe 


every 
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every man is bound to contribute to the common good, 


and becauſe he cannot fulſil that obligation without ha. 


ving the free exerciſe of his faculties. Why are certain 
actions more blameable in a magiſtrate, or general, than 
in a private man? Becauſe greater inconvenience veſylty 


from them to ſociety. 
As ſociety ought to benefit every one of its 


it is but juſt that each of its members ſhould be uſeful 
to ſociety. To be virtuous, therefore, is to be uſeful: + 
To be „iet is to be uſcleſs or hurtful. This is mo- 


rality, univerſal morality - that morality which is con. 
genial to the nature of man, and to the nature of ſocie. 


ty; that morality which can vary only in its. applica« 
tions, but never in its eſſence or its prin les; that mo- 
rality, in ſhort, to which all laws pave refer, and to 
which they ſhould be ſubordinate. In, conformity to 
this common regulation of all our private and public 
actions, let us fee whether there ever have been, or ever 


can be, good morals in Europe, 


Since the incurſion of the barbarous nations into lll 
part of the world, almoſt all governments have had no 
other baſis than the intereſt of a ſingle man, or a ſingle 
ſet of men, to the oejudice of ſociety. in 
Founded on conqueſt, i. effect of force, they have 0n« 
ly varied in the mode of keeping the people in ſubjec· 
tion. At firſt war made victims of x the people, who 
were devoted either to the ſword: of the maſter, or of 
the enemy. In the diſtribution and ſettlement of ems 
pires, how many ages were ſtained with the blood and 
carnage of nations, before terms of peace. had conſecra- 
ted and eſtabliſhed that ne inteſtine war called ſo - 


3 r government! 

en the feudal gorernment had for ever excluded 
thoſe who tilled the ground from the right of poſſeſſing 
it; when, by a ſaerilegious colluſion between the altar 
and the throne, God had been affociated with the ſword 


* 


the morality of the goſpel had no other effects than to 


harden tyranny by paſſive obedience, to rivet ſlavery by 
a contempt of ſcience and the bleſſings of nature, and 
adding to the fear of the great, the terror of demons 
With ſuch laws, what were morals? What they are at 


preſent in Poland, where the people, without 9 
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and without arms, are left to be cut in pieces by the Ruſ- 
Gans, or enliſted by the Pruſſians; and, having neither 
vigour nor ſentiment, they think it is enough if they 
are Chriſtians, and remain neuter between their neigh- 
hours and their lords palatine. | 
To ſuch a ſtate of anarchy, where morals had nei- 
ther any characteriſtic nor ſtability, ſucceeded the epi- 
demic fury of holy wars, by which nations were corrupt- 
ed and degraded, by communicating the contagion of 
vice with that of fanaticiſm. Morals were changed by 
the change of climate. All the paſſions were inflamed 
and heightened between the tombs of Jeſus and Mo- 
hammed. From Paleſtine was imported a principle of 
luxury and pride, a ſtrong taſte for the ſpices of the 
eaſt, a romantic ſpirit which civilized the nobles of all 
countries, without making the people more happy or 
more virtuous ; for, if there is no happineſs without 
virtue, virtue will never ſupport itſelf unleſs it be re- 
warded with happineſs. 

About two centuries after the depopulation of Eu- 
rope by Adiatic expeditions, the tranſmigrations into 
America commenced. That revolution occaſioned an 
univerſal confuſion, and mixed the vices and produc- 
tions of every climate with our own. Neither did mo- 
rality acquire any improvement; becauſe men were then 
deſtroyed through avarice, inſtead of being maſſacred on 
account of religion. 'Thoſe nations which had made 
the largeſt acquiſitions in the new world, ſeemed to 
colle& at the ſame time all the ſtupidity, ferociouſneſs, 
and ignorance of the old. They became the commu- 


nicating channels of vices and diſeaſes ; they were poor 


and wretched in the midſt of their riches ; they were 
debauched, notwithſtanding the number of their churches 
and of their prieſts ; they were idle and ſuperſtitious, 
though they poſſeſſed all the ſources of commerce, and 
means of knowledge. But the love of riches likewfſe 
corrupted all ather nations. : | 
Whether war or commerce introduce great wealth 
into a ſtate, they ſoon become the object of public am- 
bition. Men of power firſt ſeize upon them; and when 
niches come into the hands of thoſe who are at the helm 
of affairs, wealth is confounded with honour in the 
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minds of the people; and the virtuous citizen, who a. 


pired to employments only for the ſake of glory, no 
aſpires, without knowing it, to honour for the ſake of 
advantage. Neither lands nor treaſure, nor conquelty, 
are gained but from a wiſh to enjoy them ; and riches 
are enjoyed only for pleaſure and the oftentation of 
luxury. By this double uſe, they corrupt both the ci. 
tizen who poſſeſſes them, and the people whoſe eyes 
they faſcinate. As ſoon as men labour for money a 
lone, and not from a regard to their duty, the moſt lu- 
crative ſituations are preferred to the moſt honourable; 
It is then we ſee the honour of a profeſſion diverted, 
obſcured, and loſt in the paths that lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of a falſe eſtimation of riches, are 
to be added the natural conveniencies of opulenee, 
which is a freſh ſource of corruption. The placeman 
wiſhes to colle& people about him : The honours he re- 


. . ceives in public are not ſufficient for him; he wants ad- 


mirers, either of his talents, of his luxury, or of his 
profuſion. If riches are the means of corruption, b 
leading to honours, they are ſtill more hurtful, by uf 
fuſing a taſte for pleaſure. Poverty offers chaſtity to 
ſale, and idleneſs its liberty; the prince ſells the ma- 

iſtracy ; and the magiſtrate ſets a price upon juſtice: 


The court ſells places, and placemen fell the people to 


the prince, who ſells them again to the neighbouring 


wers by treaties, ſubſidies, or exchange of territory. 


Such is the ſordid traffic introduced by the love of 
riches into any country where wealth can do every thing, 
and where virtue is held in no eſtimation. But there 1 
no effect without its cauſes, Gold does not become the 

ople's idol, and virtue does not fall into contempt, 

-unleſs the bad conſtitution of the government induces 
.that degree of corruption. Unfortunately, it will al- 
ways have this effect, if the government be ſo conftitutel 
that the temporary intereſt of an individual, or of a ſmall 
number, can with impunity prevail over -the common 
and inviriable intereſt of the whole. It will always oc- 
caſiou this corruption, if thoſe, in whoſe hands authority 
as lodged, can make an arbitrary uſe of it, can place 


4hemſelves above the reach of the laws, and can = 
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their power adminiſter to plunder, and their plunder to 
the cantinuance of abuſes occaſioned by their power. 
Good laws are maintained by good morals ; but good 
morals are eſtabliſhed by good laws: Men are what go- 
vernment makes them. To modify them it is always 
armed with an irreſiſtible force, that of public opinion : 
And the government will always become a corrupter, 
when, by its nature, it is itſelf corrupt. In a word, the 
nations of Europe will have 'good morals, when they 
have good governments. Let us conclude. 5 
66 Nations! J have diſcourſed to you on your deareſt 
« intereſts. | I have placed before your eyes» the bene- 
« fits of nature and the fruits of induſtry, As you are 
« too frequently the occaſion of one another's miſery, 
« you mult have felt how the jealouſy of avarice, how 
« pride and. ambition remove far from your common 
« weal the happineſs that preſents 1tſelf to you by peace 
« and commerce. I have recalled that happineſs you 
« repel. The feelings of my heart have been warmly 
« expreſſed in favour of all mankind, without diſtinction 
&« of ſect or of country. Men are all equal in my fight, 
by the reciprocal relation of the ſame wants and the 
« ſame calamities; as they are all equal in the eyes of 
« the ſupreme Being by the relation of their weakneſs 
e to his power. : 1 3b 
Jam aware, that ſubjected as ye are to rulers, your 
* condition muſt depend on them, and that to ſpeak of 
« your evils is to reproach them with their errors or 
their crimes. This reflection has not prevented me 
from exerting myſelf. I never thought that the ſa- 
« cred reſpe& due to humanity could poſſibly be irre- 
** concileable with that regard which is due to thoſe 
* who ſhould be its natural protectors. I have bee 
* tranſported in idea into the councils of the governing 
© powers of the world. I have ſpoken without diſguiſe, 
* and without fear, and cannot reproach myſelf with 
having betrayed the honourable cauſe I have ventured 
4 to plead. I have told ſovereigns what. were their du- 
ties, and what were the people's rights. I have tra- 
* ced to them the fatal effects of that inhuman power 
which is guilty of oppreſſion ; and of that whoſe ſu- 
| T2 « pineneſs 
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Boox XIX. 
pineneſs and feebleneſs allows it. I have ſketched 
all around them portraits of your misfortunes ; and 
their hearts cannot but have felt them. I have warn. 
ed them, that, if they turned their eyes away, thoſe 
true but dreadful pictures would be engraven on the 
marble of their tombs, and accuſe their aſhes, while 
poſterity trampled on them. . 

« But talents are not always equal to our zeal. Un. 
doubtedly I have ſtood in need of a greater ſhare of 


that penetration which diſcovers expedients, and that 


eloquence which enforces truth. Sometimes, per- 
haps, my feelings have elevated my genius; but moſt 
frequently have I perceived myſelf overwhelmed with. 
my ſubject, and with a conſciouſneſs of my own ina- 
bility. | 

«© May writers, better favoured by nature, complete 
what my eſſays have begun. Under the auſpices of 
philoſophy, may the time come, when that chain of 
union and benevolence which ought to connect all ci. 
vilized people, will be extended from one extremity of 
the globe to the other! May they never more carry 
among ſavage nations the example of vice and op- 
preſſion ! I do not flatter myſelf that, at the period 
of that happy revolution, my name will be ſtill in re- 
membrance. 'This feeble work, which' will have but 
the merit of having brought forth others better than 
itſelf, will doubtleſs be forgotten. But I ſhall, at 
leaſt, be able to ſay, that T have contributed, as much 
as was in my power, to the happineſs of my fellow- 
creatures, and pointed out the way, though at a di- 


_ © ſtance, for the bettering of their condition. This 


« agreeable thought will ſtand me in the ſtead of glory. 
6 It will be the delight of my old age, and the conſo- 
« lation of my lateſt moments.” 
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NGLAND had juſt diſengaged , 
from a long and 8 in Which Fc oy 

ber fleets. had diſplayed the banner of victo- Pons 
ry in every ſea z in which a dominion, al- 4 1702 
ready too extenſive, was augmented by an 753.7 
immenſe acceſſion of territory in both the Indies. This 
ſplendid face of things might have the effect to impoſe 
on foreign powers; but the nation was reduced within 
itſelf to groan for its acquiſitions and its triumphs. 
Overwhelmed with a debt of 3, 3 30, ooo, ooo livres „ 
which coſt her an intereſt of 111,577,490 livres f, ſhe 
had ſcarcely ſufficient for the moſt neceflary expences 
with the 130 millions ꝓ which remained to her of her. 
revenue 3, and this revenue, ſo far from being capable 
of increaſe, , had no certain and aſſured conſiſtency. - 

The land remamed loaded with a higher tax than it 
ever had been in time of peace. New taxes had been 
laid on houfes and on windows, Hence aroſe a hea 
charge on all real eſtate. Wine, plate, cards, dice, all 
that was regarded as an object of luxury, or amuſement, 
paid more than could have been thought poſſible. To 
reimburſe itſelf for the facriice made to the preſerva- 
tion of the public: health, in the prohibition of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, the treaſury had recourſe to malt, cyder, 


. 145,687,500 l. Sterling. + 4,887,515 I. 38, 9. Sterling. 
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beer, and all the uſual; beyerages of the people. No. 


thing was ſent from the ſea ports to foreign countries, 
or received from them, but what was burdened with 
heavy duties, both on the import and export. Ray 
materials and workmanſtrip were riſen to ſo high a price 


in Great-Britain, that her merchants found themſelves 


ſupplanted in countries where they had never before ex- 
perienced a competition. The profits of her com- 
merce, with all parts of the globe, amounted not an- 
nually.to above 56 millions *; and, from this balance 
in her favour, there muſt have been deducted 35 mil. 
lions , paid in intereſt to foreigners, on their capitals 
placed in her public funds. | 

The ſprings of the ſtate were ſtrained. All the 
muſcles of the body-pohtic, experiencing at once a 
violent tenſion, were in ſome ſort diſplaced. It was a 
critical moment. It was neceſſary to let the people 
breathe. . They could not be reheved by a diminu- 
tion of expence. That of the government was neceſſa- 
ry, either to give value to conqueſts purchaſed at the 
priee of ſo much treaſure, at the price of ſo much 
blood; or to reſtrain the houfe of Bourbon, foured by 


the humiliations of the laſt war, and by the ſacrifices 
of the laſt peace, In default of ather- means, to fix 


both the-ſecurity of the preſent, and the proſperity of 


the future, an idea was formed of calling the colonies 


to the aid of the mother- country. This deſign was 


wie and juſt. | 
| Tur members of 2 confederacy 3 
3 foe all, in proportion to the extent of their 


powers, to contribute to its defence and to 
its ſplendour, ſince it is by the public power 
alone that each claſs can preſerve the entire 
and peaceable enjoyment of its particular - poſſeſſions 
The indigent man has, without doubt, leſs - intereſt in 


it than the rich; but he has the intereſt of his quiet in 
the firſt inſtance ; and; in the next, that of the preſer- 
vation of the public wealth, which he is called upon to 


partake of by his induſtry. There is no principle of ſo- 
ciety more evident; and yet no fault in politics more 


S 2,450,009 I, Sterling. T 1,5 31,2501, Sterling- 
commot 
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Wo. common than its infraction. Whence can ariſe this 
12 erpetual contradiction between the knowledge and the 
mn conduct of thoſe who govern? From the vice of the 
180 legiſlative power, which exaggerates the maintenance 
25 of the public power, and uſurps, for its fancies, a part 
hes of the funds deſtined to this maintenance. The gold 
* of the trader, and of the huſbandman, together with 
35 the fubſiſtence of the poor, torn from them, in the name 
30 of the ſtate, in their fields and their habitations, pro- 
N ſtituted in courts to intereſt and to vice, and laviſned a- 
mi. way in penſions and uſeleſs places; theſe immenſe ſums, 
tte which alone ought to be apphed to the neceſſities of the 
A ſtate, and which go to ſwell the pomp of a ſet of men 
50 who flatter, hate, and corrupt their maſter, go ulti- 
nk, mately into ſtill viler hands, to pay the ſcandal and the 
1 ignominy of their pleaſures. They are prodigally ſquan- 
ta dered in an idle ſhew of grandeur, the vain decoration of 
if. thoſe who cannot attain to real grandeur, and in feaſts and 
> he entertainments, the reſource of impotent idleneſs, in the 
3 midſt of the cares and labours which the right govern- 


1þ ment of an empire would demand. A portion of it, it 
7 is true, is given to the public wants; but inattention, 


_ and incapacity, apply it without judgment, as without 
ty of economy. Authority deceived, and which will not 
ta condeſcend even to make an effort at being undeceived, 


** ſuffers an unjuſt diſtribution in the taxes, and a manner 
| of gathering them which is itſelf but an additional op- 
| preſſion. Then is every patriotic ſentiment extinguiſh» 

bs ed. A war is eſtabliſhed between the prince and his 

tber fubjects. They who raiſe the revenues of the ſtate ap- 
pear to be no other than the enemies of the citizen. He 


—_ defends his fortune from taxation as he would defend it 
. ” from invafion, Whatever cunning can purloin from 
ſons wer, ſeems lawful gain; and the ſubjects, corrupted 
ft in y the government, make repriſals on the maſter by 
nn whom they are * They perceive not, that in 
reſer- this nnequal combat, they are themſelves dupes and vic- 
0 tims, The inſatiable and keen treaſury, leſs ſatisfied 


of ſo⸗- with what is given, than irritated by what has been 
refaſed, reaches eagerly, with a hundred hands, after 


n what one alone has dared to divert from its gripe. Tt 
18- joins the activity of power to that of intereſt, Oppref- 
mmol DOE | 


ons 
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ſions are multiplied, under the ſpecious name of juſtices 
and the monſter who beggars all thoſe whom he tor. 
ments, thanks Heaven devoutly for the number of the 
criminals who have been puniſhed by him, and of the 
crimes by which he is enriched. Happy the ſovereign 
who, for the prevention of fo many abuſes, would not 
diſdain to render to his ſubjects a faithful account of the 
employment of the ſums he might exact! But this ſo- 
vereign has not yet appeared; and, without doubt, he 
never will appear. The debt, however, of the protect. 
ed people, towards the protector- tate, is not a leſs ne. 
ceſſary and ſacred obligation; and no nation has diſown. 
ed it. The Engliſh colonies in North America had not 
given an example of it; nor did the Britiſh miniſtry e- 
ver have recourſe to them without obtaining the ſuc. 
cours they ſolicited, 

But theſe ſuccours were gifts, not taxes; ſince the 
conceſſion of them was preceded by free and public de- 
liberations in the aſſemblies of each eſtabliſhment. The 
mother- country had found herſelf engaged in expenſive 
and cruel wars. Tumultuous and enterpriſing parlia. 
ments had diſturbed her tranquillity. She had fallen in- 
to the hands of miniſters corrupt and bold; unhappily 
diſpoſed to raiſe the authority of the throne upon the 
ruin of all the powers, and all the rights of the people. 
Even revolutions had taken place, before an attack upon 
a cuſtom, ſtabliſhed and ſtrengthened by the happy ex- 
perience of two ages, had ever once been dreamed of. 

The colonies. in the new world had been accuſtomed 
to regard this mode of furniſhing their contingent, in 
men and money, as a right. Had even this pretenſion 
been doubtſul, or erroneous, prudence would have for- 
bidden its being too openly attacked. The art of main» 
taining authority is a delicate art, which requires more 
circumſpection than is generally thought. They who 
govern are perhaps too much accuſtomed to hold men 
in contempt. They regard them too much as ſlaves, 
ſubdued and bent down by nature,, whilſt they are only 
ſo from habit. If you lay on them a new load, take 
care leſt they ſhake it off with indignation and reſent- 
ment. Forget not that the lever of power has no other 


fulcrum than opinion; that the power of thoſe who g& 
| 2 vern 
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gern is, in reality, but the power of thoſe who ſubmit to 
de governed. Remind not people attentively occupied 
by their labours, or ſleeping in their chains, to lift up 
their eyes to truths too terrible for you; and whilſt they 
are obeying, bring not to their remmbrance their right 
to command. When the moment of this fearful rouſing 
ſhall arrive; when they ſhall have thought in earneſt 
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that they are not made for their rulers, but that their 


rulers are made for them; when they ſhall once have 
been able to bring themſelves together, to underſtand 
one anothers ſentiments, and to pronounce with one 
voice, We aulll not have this law; this practice is offen- 
fre ; there is no medium; you will be conſtrained, by 
an unavoidable alternative, either to punith or to yield ; 
either to be ryrannical or weak; and your authority, 


henceforth deteſted or deſpiſed, whichever part it takes, 


will have no choice from the people, but either open 
inſolence, or ſecret hatred. | 

The firſt duty, therefore, of a wiſe adminiſtration, is 
to manage the prevailing opinions in any country : for 
opinion is the property moſt dear to man, dearer even 
than his life, and conſequently much dearer than his 
wealth. A wiſe adminiſtration may, without doubt, 
endeavour to rectify opinions by information, or to al- 
ter them by perſuaſion, if they tend to the diminution 
ef the public power: but it is not permitted to thwart 
them without neceſſity; and there never was any ne- 
celity for rejecting the fyſtem adopted by North Ame- 
Tica. 5 
Indeed, whether the different ſettlements in this new 
world had been authoriſed, as they wiſhed, to ſend re- 
preſentatives to parliament, where they might have de- 
liberated with their fellow-titizens on the neceſſities of 
the Britiſh empire at large; or, whether they had con- 
tinued to examine within themſelves what ſhould be the 
contribution which it was right for them to make, no 
inconvenience could have reſulted from it to the treaſu- 
ry. In the former caſe, the voice of their delegated 
claimants would have been drowned in that of the ma- 
jority; and theſe provincs would have found themſelves 
legally loaded with ſuch a portion of the burden as it 
ſhould. be wiſhed to make them bear. In the latter, the 


miniſtry, 
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miniſtry, continuing to diſpoſe of the dignities, the en. 
ployments, the penſions, and even of the elections *, 
would have experienced no more reſiſtance to its will in 
that hemiſphere than in this. 

But the mazims confecrated by cuſtom in America 


were not founded in prejudice alone. The pretenſio 


of the coloniſts were ſupported by the nature of their 
charters, and ſtill more ſtrongly by that right of every 
Engliſh ſubje&, not to be taxed without conſent, ex. 
preſſed by himſelf or his repreſentative. This right, 
which ought to be that of every people, fince it is found. 
ed on the eternal law of reaſon, originated ſo far back 
as the reign of the firſt Edward. From that epoch the 
Engliſh have never loſt ſight of it. In peace, in war, 
under weak. or wicked kings, in laviſh as well as tu- 
multuous times, it has been their unremitted claim. Un- 
der the Tudors, Engliſhmen have been ſeen to give up 
ſome of their moſt ꝓrecious privileges, and, unreſiſting- 
ly, to ſubmit their neck to the axe of tyrants ; bur ne- 
ver to renounce the right of ſelf- taxation. It was in 
the defence of it that they have ſhed rivers of blood, 
that they have puniſhed or dethroned their kings. In 
ſhort, at the Revolution in 1688, this right was ſolemn- 
ly acknowledged by the celebrated act, in which liberty 
was ſeen to trace, with the ſame hand with which it 
had driven out the royal deſpot, the conditions of the 
contract between a nation and the ſovereign it had new- 
ly choſen. 'This prerogative of a people, much more 
ſacred, without all queſtion, than ſo many imaginary 
rights which ſuperſtition would ſanctify in tyrants, way 
with regard to England, at once both the inſtrument 
and the rampart of her liberty. She thought, ſhe felt, 
that it was the only barrier which could for ever limit 


* © Tn either hemiſphere, the liberty of the ſubject is gone, 
* when a miniſter can influence the votes of a free people. When 
* the legiſlative body become corrupt,” ſays Monteſquieu, the 
* liberty of a free nation expires.” * It is leſs dangerous,” adds 
Lord Bolingbroke, “ to liberty, to ſee a ſtanding army of red and 
« blue, without the walls of parliament, than to ſee a veteran 
« band of corrupied members enliſted in the ſervice of the mini- 
1 ſter.” Nothing can cure this evil, but the honeſty and inde- 
' pendence of the people. T. 
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deſpotiſm; that the moment a people is ſtripped of this 

civilege, it is condemned to oppreſſion; and that the 
funds, raiſed in appearance for its ſecurity, are ſooner 
or later ſubſervient to its ruin. The Engliſh, in found- 
ing their colonies, had carried with them theſe princi- 
ples beyond the ſeas ; and the ſame ideas had been tranſ - 


mitted to their progeny. 
If in the countries even 


of Europe, in which davery 


ſcems long fince to have taken its ſeat in the midſt of 
vices, of riches, and of arts; in which the deſpotiſm of 
armies ſupports the deſpotiſm of courts ; in which man, 
chained from his cradle, and faſt bound with the two- 


fold cords, both of policy and ſuperſtition, has never 


breathed the air of liberty; if in theſe countries, not- 
withſtanding, they who have once in their lives reflected 
on the fate of nations, cannot forbear adopting the 
maxims, and envying the happy people who knew how 
to make it the ground-work and baſis of their conſtitu- 
tion; how much more ought the Engliſh natives of A- 
merica to be attached to this glorious birth-right they 
inherit from their fathers! They know the price at 
which their anceſtors had bought it. The very ſail 
which they inhabit cannot fail to produce in them ſenti- 
ments favourable to theſe ideas. Diſperſed throughout 
an immenſe continent; free as wild nature which ſur- 
rounds them; amidf their rocks, their mountains, the 
valt plains of their deſerts; on the confines of thoſe fo- 
reſts, in which all is {till in its ſavage ſtate, and where 
there are no traces of either the ſlavery or the tyranny 
of man, they ſeem to receive from every natural object 


a leſſon of liberty and independence. 


Beſides, theſe 


people, almoſt wholly occupied in agriculture and com- 
merce, in uſeful labours which elevate and fortify the 
ſoul, by inſpiring ſimple manners, hitherto as far remo- 
ved from riches as from poverty, cannot be yet corrupt- 
ed either by the exceſs of luxury, or by the exceſs of 
It is in this ſtate above all others, that the man 
who enjoys liberty is moſt capable to maintain it, and 
to ſhew himſelf jealous in the defence of an heredi- 
tary right, which ſeems to be the moſt certain ſecurity 
tor all the reſt, Such was the reſolution of the Ameri- 
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| | WHrrTHEtr the Britiſh miniſtry were jo. 
—— norant of theſe diſpoſitions, 4 — 
ee ee, they hoped that their delegates would fne- 
% e Ceedin changing them, they laid hold of the 
* . moment of a glorious peace for exacting a 
45 K forced contribution from the colonies. For 
- . war, and let it be well remarked, war, whe. 
geſted. ther ſucceſsful or unfortunate, ſerves always 
as a pretext for the uſurpations of governments; as if 
it was the intention of the rulers of the different war- 
ring powers, not ſo much to vanquiſh their enemies, as 
fo enſlave their own ſubjects. The year 1764 ſaw the 
birth of the famous ſtamp- act, which forbid the ad- 
miſſion in the courts of juſtice of any inftrument which 
ſhould not be written on paper marked and ſold for the 
profit of the Britiſh treaſury.” 
The whole Engliſh provinces of North America are 
infpired with indignation at this uſurpation of their 
moſt precious and moſt ſacred rights. By an unani- 
mous agreement they renounce the conſumption of what- 
ever was furniſhed them by the mother-country, till it 
Mould withdraw this illegal and oppreffive bill. Even 
the women, whoſe. weakneſs might have been feared, 
are the moſt ardent to ſacrifice the ſubſerviences of 
their dreſs and ornament ; and the men, animated by 
this example, give up, on their part, other conveniens 
cies and enjoyments, Many huſbandmen quit the 
plough, to form themſelves to the induſtry of the work- 
ſhop ; and wool, flax, and cotton, coarſely wrought, are 
Told at the price which would before have purchaſed the 
fineſt cloths and the moſt beautiful ſtuffs. 
This kind of conſpiracy ſtuns the government. By 
the clamour ot the merchants, whoſ. wares have no 
vent, its inquietude is increaſed, The enemies of the 
_ miniſtry keep up theſe diſcontents; and the ſtamp- ad 
evoked, after two years of a convulſive agitation, 
ich, in other times, would have kindled a civil war, 
Vat the triumph of the colonies is of ſhort duration, 
'arliament, which had retreated but with extreme 
ince, ordains, in 1767, that the revenue which 
t be obtained by means of ſtamps, ſhould de 
es on the glaſs, the lead, the Wg 
oY þ 
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the colours, the paper-hangings, and the tea, which 


are carried from England to America. The people of 


the northern continent are not leſs inimical to this in- 
novation than the former. In vain are they told that 
no one could diſpute the right of Great Britain to lay 
on her exportations the duties which her intereſt des 
mands, ſince ſhe denies not to her colomes, ſituated: 
beyond the ſeas, the liberty of fabricating themſelves 
the wares ſubjected to the new taxation. This ſubter- 
ſuge appears but as a derifion to men, who being culti- 
vators of land alone, and obliged to have no communi- 


cation but with their mother country, cannot procure, 


either by their own induſtry, or by foreign connections, 
the objects which had recently been taxed, Whether 
this tribute be paid in the old or new world, they per- 
ceive that the word makes no alteration in the thing, 
and that their liberty would not be leſs attacked by this 
mode, than by that which they had repelled with ſuc- 
eeſs. The coloniits ſee clearly that the government 
wiſh to beguile them; and they will not be beguiled. 
Theſe political fophiſms appear to them, as-they really 
are, the maſk of tyranny. | 
Nations, in general, are made more for feeling than 
for thinking. The greateſt part of them never had an 
idea of analyſing the nature of the power by which they 
ae governed. They obey without reflection, and be- 
cauſe it has become habitual to them to obey. The ori- 
gin and the object of the firſt national aſſociations being 
unknown to them, all reſiſtance to government appears 
to them a crime. It is chiefly in thoſe ſtates where the 
principles of legiſlation are confounded with thoſe of 
religion, that this blindneſs. is to be met with. The 
habit of believing favours the habit of ſuffering. Man 
renounces not any one object with impunity. It ſeems 
as if nature would revenge herſelf upon him who dares 
thus to degrade her. The ſerwle diſpoſition. which ſhe 
ſtamps upon his. ſoul, in conſequence, extends itſelf 
throughout. It makes a duty of reſignation as-of mean- 
nels; and, kiſſing chains of all kinds with reſpect, trem- 
bles to examine either its doctrines or its laws. As a 
lngle extravagance in religious opinions is ſufficient to- 
make many more to be adopted by minds onee decei- 
Z 2 ved; 
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ved; in like manner, a firſt ufurpation of government 
opens the door to all the reſt. He who believes the 
eater, believes the leſs ; he who can do the greater, 
can do the lefs. It is by this double abuſe of creduli 
and authority that all the abſurdities in matters of reli. 
gion and policy have been introduced into the world, for 
the purpoſe of harraſſing and cruſhing the human race, 
Thus, at the firſt ſignal of liberty among nations, they 
have been prompted to ſhake off both theſe yokes to- 
gether; and the epoch in which the human mind began 
to diſcuſs the abuſes of the church and elergy, is that 
in which reafon perceived at laſt the rights ea and 
in which courage attempted to fet the firſt limits to de. 
ſpotic power. The principles of toleration and of liber. 
ty, eſtabliſhed in the Englith colonies, had made them 
a different people from all others. There it was known 
what was the dignity of man; and when the Britiſh 
miniftry violated it, it could not be otherwiſe but that 
a people, all compoſed of denizens, ſhould riſe againſt 
the wickedneſs of the attempt. 

Three years elapſed, without a revenue from any one 
of the taxes which had ſo wounded the Americans to 
the quick. This was ſomething ; but it was not all to 
which men, jealous of their prerogatives, had preten- 
fions. They inſiſted upon a general and formal renun- 
ciation of what had been ſo illegally ordained; and this 
ſatisfaction was given them in 1770. Tea only was 
excepted. But the ſole object of this exception was to 
palliate the ſhame of entirely giving up the ſuperiority 
of the mother-country over her colonies : for this duty 


was not more cogently exacted than the others had 
been. | 


Turk Miniſtry, deeeived by their dele- 
After bav- gates, belicved undoubredly that the dif- 
* S Eu poſition of the new world was altered, when, 
2 in 1773, they ordered the collection of the 
be obeyed * 1 
2 At this news the. indignation becomes 
75 „, general in North America. In ſome pro- 
„ VUnces, formal thanks are agreed upon to 


Meaſures - be given to ſuch matters of veſſels as would 
« 94 not 
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ſuffer this production to make any part 3 
A their cargo. In others, the merchants — * 5 
w whom it is conſigned refuſe to receive 7 her _ 
: Here, he is declared an enemy of his //* ber. 
country who ſhall dare to vend it. There, they are 
figmatized with the ſame reproach who ſhall keep 
it in their ſtores. Many provinces ſolemnly renounce 
the uſe of this elegant beverage. A ftilEgreater num- 
ber burn what they had remaining of this leaf, till 
then the object of their 2 he tea ſent to this 
part of the globe was valued at 5 or 6 millions ; and 
wt a ſingle cheſt of it was landed. Boffon was the 
principal theatre of this inſurrection. Its inhabitants 
deſtroyed, in their very port, three cargoes of tea which- 
arrived from Europe. 

This great town had always appeared to pay more at- 

tention: to its rights than the reſt of America. The 
leaſt attempt that was made upon- their privileges had 
been repelled* openly and avowedly. This reſiſtance, - 
ſometimes not unaccompanied by tumult, had for ſome 
years been tireſome: to government. The miniſtry,- 
who had a vengeance to wreak, ſeized too eagerly up- 
on the circumſtance of a blameable exceſs, . and required 
the parliament” to puniſh it ſeverely. _ 
Moderate men wiſhed that the offending town might 
be ſentenced only to an indemnification. proportioned 
to the waſte that: had been made in its road, and to- 
ſuch amends: as it ought to make for not having pu- 
niſhed this act of violence. This ſentence was thought 
too {light ;- and on the 13th of March 1774, a bill was 
paſſed. for ſhutting up the port of Boſton, and forbid-- 
ding any thing to be landed or loaded at it. 

The court of London applauded itſelf for ſo rigorous- 
2 law, and doubted not but that it would bring the Bo- 
ſtonians to that diſpoſition to ſlavery which it had vain- 
ly laboured till then to bring upon them. If, contrary” 
to all appearance, theſe ſturdy men ſhould perſevere in 
their pretenſions, their neighbours would be eager in 
profiting from the interdiCtion laid upon the principal 
harbour of the province. Suppoſing the worſt, the 
other colonies, long ſince jealous of that of Maſſachuſet, 
would abandon it with indifference to its melancholy 

2 3 fate, 
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Fate, and gather up the immenſe trade which would flow 
in to them from its misfortunes. In this manner would 
be broken the union of theſe different eſtabliſhments, 
which had, for ſome years paſt, acquired a greater 
degree of conſiſtency than was pleaſing to the mother 
country. : 


The expeQation of the miniſtry was totally deceived. - 


An a& of rigour ſometimes overawes. The people 
who have murmured as long as the thunder-ſtorm 
growled only at a diſtance, when it comes to burſt up- 
on them, frequently ſubmit. It is then that they weigh 
the advantages and diſadvantages of reſiſtance; that 
they contemplate their own ſtrength and that of their 
oppreſſors; that a panic terror ſeizes thoſe who have 
every thing to loſe, but nothing to gain; that they lift 
up their voice, that they intimidate, that they corrupt 
that diviſion ariſes in the minds of men, and that the 
community is ſeparated into two factions, which irritate 
each other, which come oftentimes to blows, and cut. 
each other's throats under the eyes of their tyrants, 
who with a pleaſing ſatisfaction behold their ſtreaming 
blood. But tyrants ſeldom find accomplices but a- 
mongſt a people already corrupted to their hands. It 
is vice which gives them allies amongſt thoſe whom they 
oppreſs. It is unmanly ſoftneſs, which, filled with ter- 
rors, dares not barter its repoſe for honourable perl, 
Tt is the vile ambition to command, which lends its arm 
to de ſpotic power, and conſents to be a ſhave in order 
to domineer ; to give up a people in order to partake 
their ſpoil ; and to renounce real honour for the ob- 
taining of titles, the nick-names of honour, It is, above 
all, the indifferent and cold perſonality, which is the 
laſt vice amongſt a people, the laſt crime of govern- 
ments, for it is ever the government which gives it 
birth; it is that, which from principle ſacrifices a na- 
tion to a man, and the happineſs of an age and of poſte- 
rity to the enjoyment of a day and of a moment. None 
of theſe vices, the production of a ſociety opulent and 
voluptuous, of a ſociety grown old and verging to its 
end, belong to a people newly eſtabliſhed and occupied 
in uſeful labours. The Americans remained united. The 


-- execution of a bill, which they called inhuman, barba- 
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rous, and bloody, tended but to ſtrengthen them in the 
reſolution of maintaining their rights with the -more 
accord and conſtancy. 1 

At Boſton, the acrid and ardent ſpirit is more and 
more exalted. The cry of religion adds force to that 
of liberty. The houſes of worſhip re-echo with the 


. moſt violent exhortations againſt England. It was 
without doubt an intereſting ſpectacle for philofophy, 


to ſee that even in churches, at the foot of altars, where 
ſuperſtition has ſo often bleſſed the chains of nations, 
where prieſts have ſo often flattered tyrants, liberty lifted 
up her voice in defence of the privileges of an oppreſſed 
people; and if it can be imagined that the Deity vouch- 
lafes to look down upon the -unhappy wranglings of 
men, it was better pleaſed undoubtedly to ſee its ſanc- 
tuary conſecrated to this uſe, and hymns to liberty make 
a part of the worſhip by which it was addreſſed. "Theſe 
exhortations of the preachers muſt have had a great ef- 
fe& ; for when once a free people invokes Heaven a- 
inſt oppreſſion, it ſoon has recourſe to arms. 

The other inhabitants of the province of Maſſachuſet 
diſdain the very idea of drawing the leaſt advantage 
from the diſaſters of the capital. They think only of 
drawing cloſer the bonds which unite them with the 
Boſtonians, diſpoſed rather to ſeek a grave in the ruins 
of their common country, than to let the leaſt aſſault 
be made on rights which they had learned to prize 
higher than their lives. 

All the provinces attach themſelves to the cauſe of 
Boſton 3 and their affection encreaſes in proportion to 
the misfortunes and ſufferings of this unhappy town. 
Nearly as culpable of a reſiſtance ſo ſeverely puniſhed, 
they are well aware that the mother-country but defers 
her vengeance againſt them ; and that all the grace with 
which the moſt favoured can be flattered, is to be the 
* on which the hand of oppreſſion ſhall be doomed to 

Theſe diſpoſitions to a general inſurre&ion are aug- 
mented by the act againſt Boſton, which is ſeen circu- 
lating throughout the continent upon paper edged with 


black, emblematical of mourning for liberty departed. 


* 


The diſquietude ſoon communicates itſelf from * » 
| * - NOUTIC, 
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houſe. The inhabitants aſſemble and converſe toge. 
ther in the public places ; and writings, full of eloquence 
and vigour, are delivered every where from the preſs. 

*The ſeverities of the Britiſh Parliament againſt 
« Boſton (ſay they in theſe writings) ſhould cauſe all 
% the American provinces to tremble. They have now 
nothing left them but to chuſe between fire and ſword 
and the horrors of death, or the yoke of diſgraceful 
„ obedience, Behold the æra of an important revolu- 
* tion is at length arrived, the event of which, as it 
* ſhall be happy or ſucceſsleſs, will claim. and fix for 
6& ever either the regret or admiration of poſterity. 

& Shall we be freemen, or be flaves? On the ſolu. 
* tion of this grand problem is about to depend, for 
« the preſent, the fate of three millions of men, and, 
4 for the future, the happineſs or. miſery of their num- 
& bherleſs deſcendents. 

&* Rouſe then, O Americans! Never did. clouds ſo 
„ black hang over the region you inhabit. You are 
& called rebels, becauſe you will not be taxed but by 
« your repreſentatives. Vindicate this juſt pretenſion 
* by your courage, or ſeal the loſs of it with your 
„ blood. 

« You have no more time for deliberation. Whilſt 
„the hand of the oppreſſor labours inceſſantly to forge 
„ your chains, ſilence would be guilt; inaction, infa- 
„ my. Let the preſervation: of the rights of the com · 
* monweal be your fupreme. law. That man would be 
* the laſt of ſlaves, who, in the danger into which the 
„liberty of America is fallen, would not exert. every 
< effort to preſerve it.“ | 

This diſpoſition was the common one: but the im- 
portant object, the difficult matter in the midf of a 
general tumult, was to contrive how to bring on a calm, 
Þy favour of which might be formed a concert of wills, 
to give dignity, ſtrength, and conſiſtency to their reſo- 
lutions. It is this concert, which, of a multitude of 
Fattered parts, and each eaſily. to be broken, compoſes: 
a whole that is not to be rendered manageable, unleſs 
i be divided by policy or by power. The neceſ- 
ſity of this grand combination, or totality, was ſtriking- 
ly perceived by the provinces of New Hampſhire, of 

Maſſachuſct, 
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* Maſſachuſet, of Rhode-Iſland, of Connecticut, of New 
8 Vork, of New Jerſey, of the three Delaware counties, 
of Maryland, of Pennſylvania, of Virginia, and of both 
t the Carolinas. Theſe twelve colonies, which were af- 
* terwards joined by Georgia, ſent deputies to Philadel- 
F phia, in the month of September 1774, charged with 
a the defence of their rights and intereſts. 
1 , The diſputes of the mother- country with her colo- 
4 nies, aſſume at this period an importance to which they 
n had not been before entitled. It is no longer a few in- 
* dividuals who make an obſtinate reſiſtance to imperious 
maſters. It is the ſtruggle of one body of men againit 
" another; of the — of America againſt the Par- 


* liament of England ; of a nation againſt a nation. By 
„ the reſolutions takew on either fade, minds are more and 
* more enflamed. The ferment of animoſity inereaſes. 
All hope of reconciliation vaniſhes. On each fide the 
0 ſword is whetted. Great-Britain ſends troops to the 
* new world. This other hemiſphere prepares for its 
y defence. Its citizens become ſoldiers. The combuſtibles 
* are collected, and the conflagration is about to blaze. 
a Gage, the commander of the royal troops, ſends 
from Boſton, in the night of the 18th of April, 1775, 


it a detachment with orders to deſtroy a magazine of arms, 
ge and other military ſtores, collected by the Americans at 
* Concord. This body of troops fall in at Lexington 
* with ſome militia, whom they diſperſed with little dif- 
be ficulty, continue their march rapidly, and execute the 
he commiſſion to which they had been appointed. But 
7 ſcarcely are they on their return towards the capital, 
but they find themſelves aſſailed, for the ſpace of fifteen 
Ne miles, by a furious multitude, and death on each ſide 
a is given and reeeived. Engliſh blood, ſo often ſhed in 
Ny: Europe by Engliſh hands, irrigates America in its mw 


Is, and the civil war is commenced. 

o- On the ſame field of battle, the flowing 1 : 
of more regular combats are beheld. Warren becomes 
ſes: one of the victims of theſe murderous and unnatural 
els actions. The Congreſs honour his aſhes. 0 
el. « He is not "hand, (ſaid the orator) this excellent 


g- « citizen ſhall never die. His memory ſhall be for ever- 

f « preſent, and for ever dear, to all good men, to all 

ct: < who love their country. In the ſhort ſpace of 7 "= 
a | Y „ 
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but of three and thirty years, he had diſplayed the 
. * talents of a ſtateſman, the virtues of a ſenator, the 
4 ſoul of a hero. 
& Approach, all you whom the ſame intereſt ani. 
% mates; approach your countryman's till bleeding 
„ body. Waſh with your tears his honourable wounds. 
& But hang not too long over this inanimated corſe. 
« Return to your habitations to fill them with deteſta. 
* tion at the crime of tyranny. Let your horrible 
 & defcriptions of it make each particular hair to ſtand 
„ on end upon your children's heads, inflame their 
« eyes with noble rage, ſtamp menaces on their brows, 
« and draw, by their mouths, indignation from their 
„ hearts! Then, then, ſhall you give them arms; 
4% and your laſt, your fondeſt with ſhall be, that they 
“may return victorious, or may die like Warren.“ 
The diſturbances by which the province of Maſſa, 
chuſet was agitated, were repeated in the other pro- 
vinces. The ſcenes, indeed, were not bloody, becauſe 
there were no Britiſh troops; but the Americans ſeize 
every where on the forts, the arms, and the military 
ores ; they every where expel their governors, and the 
other agents of England ; and every where harraſs ſuch 
of the inhabitants as appeared favourable to its cauſe, 
Some enterprizing men are even ſo bold as to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the — 7 formerly erected by the French up- 
on the lake Champlain, between New- England and 
Canada, and to make an irruption into this vaſt region. 
Whilſt fimple individuals, or detached diſtricts, are 
thus uſefully ſerving the common cauſe, the Congreſs 
is employed in aſſembling an army. The command of 
it is given to George Waſhington, a native of Virginia, 
and known by ſome happy explaits in former wars. 
Inſtantly the new general flies to the province of Maſſa · 
chuſet, drives the royaliſts from poſt to poſt, and oblis 
ges them to ſhut themſelves up in Boſton. Six thou- 
and of theſe veteran ſoldiers, eſcaped from the ſword, 
From ſickneſs, from all the miſeries incident to their 
© profeſſion, and preſſed by hunger, or by the enemy, 
embark the 24th of March 1776, with a precipitation 
which partakes of flight. They go to ſeek an aſylum 
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in Nova Scotia, which remained, as well as Florida *, 
faithful to its ancient maſters. | 


Tuts ſucceſs was the firſt ſtep of MR. 
Engliſh America towards a revolution. þ 4a 1 7 1 
It was begun to be openly deſired. The g hs bn . * 
prin which juſtified it were diſper - 755 3 # Wi 
{ed on all fides. Theſe principles, which / e 
were indebted for their birth * Europe, Lew bh W 0 
aud particularly to England, had been . 
— lanted into America by philoſophy. er — 
The Cadets, and the diſcoveries of . mM 470 4 7 
the mother country were turned againſt ume. 
herſelf, and ſhe was told that care muſt be taken not to 
confound together ſociety and. government. In order to 
know them diſtinctly, their origin ſhould be conſidered. 

. Man, thrown, as it were, by chance upon this 
. glode, ſurrounded by all the evils of nature ; obliged 
e inceſſantly to defend and protect his life againſt the 
5 ſtorms and tempeſts of the air, againſt the inundations 
7 of water, againſt the fiery irrupt ions of 'volcanaes, a- 
e gainſt the intemperature of frigid or torrid zones, a- 
b gainſt the ſterility of the earth, which refuſes him ali- 
5 ment, or its baneful fecnndity which makes poiſons 
- ſpring up beneath his feet; in ſhort, againſt the claws 
- and teeth of ſavage beaſts, who difpute with him his 
d habitation and his prey, and, attacking his perſon, 
. ſeem reſolved to render themſelves rulers of this globe, 
re af which he thinks himſelf to be the maſter; man in 
15 this ſtate, alone and abandoned to himſelf, could do 
of nothing for his preſervation. It was neceſſary, there- 
2, fore, that he ſhould unite bimſelf, and aſſociate with 
5. his like, in order to bring together their ſtrength and 
a 
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intelligence into a common ſtock. It is by this union that 
ke has triumphed over ſo many evils, that he has faſhion- 
ed this globe to his uſe, reftrained the rivers, ſubjuga- 

ted the ſeas, infured his fubbitence, conquered a part of 
the animals in obliging them to ſerve him, and driven 
others far from his empire, to the receſſes of deſerts or 
of woods, where their number diminiſhes from age to 
nge. —————— have. been able to 


* Canada likewiſe retained its attachment. 
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effet, men have executed in concert; land with one 
accord they preſerve their work. Such is the origin, 
+ ſuch the advantage and the end of all ſociety. 
Government owes its birth to the neceflity of pre. 
venting and repreſſing the injuries which the aſſociated 
individuals had to fear from one another. It is the 
ſentinel who watches, in order that the common la- 
bours be not diſturbed. - Fan 1 
© _, Thus ſociety originates in the wants of men, go. 
vernment in their vices. | Society tends always to good; pages 
government ought always to tend to the repreſſing of W of th 
eyil. Society is the firſt ; it is, in its origin, indepen - preſſe 
dent and free. Government was inſtituted for it, and is In 
but its inſtrument. It is for the one to command; it more 
is for the other to obey. Society created the public W ſubſiſt 
power; government, which has received it from ſocie- WM never 
ty, ought to conſecrate it entirely to its uſe. In ſhort, ¶ ſociet 
ſociety is eſſentially good; government, as is well om 
known, may be, and is but toooften evil. ” goverr 
It has been ſaid, that we were all born equal; that poſed 
is not ſo: — that we had all the ſame rights; I am ig. WW But 
norant of what are rights, where there is an inequality Wl made b 
of talents, or of ſtrength, and no ſecurity nor ſanc- ſettlers 
tion : that nature offered to us all the ſame dwelling, WW have re 
and the ſame reſources;. that is not ſo :—that we were 
all endowed indiſcriminately with the ſame means of 
defence; that is not ſo: and I know not in what ſenſe 
it can be true, that we all enjoy the ſame qualities of 
mind and body. Ein e 5 
There is amongſt men an original inequality for which 
there is no remedy. It muſt laſt for ever; and all that 
can be obtained by the beſt legiſlation, is, not to de- 
ſtroy it, but to prevent the abuſe of it. 
But in making diſtinctions between her children like 
a ſtep-mother, in creating ſome children ſtrong tand o- 
-thers weak, has not jnature herſelf formed the germ ori 
| principle of tyranny? I do not think it can be denied; 
ll " eſpecially if we look back to a time anterior to all le 
i giſlation, a time in which man will be ſeen as paſſionateſſ ſui 
and as void of reaſon as a brute. | | 
What then have founders of nations, what have le- 
giſlators propoſed to themſelves ? To obviate all * di 
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ſaſters ariſing from this germ when it is expanded, by a 
ſort of artificial equality, which might reduce all the 
members of a ſoeiety, without diſtinction, under a ſole 
impartial authority. It is a ſword which moves gently, 
cquably, and indi erently, over every head; but this 
ſword was ideal. It was neceſſary that there ſhould be a 
band, a corporeal being who ſhould hold it. 

What has reſulted thence? Why, that the hiſtory of 
cirilized man is but the hiſtory of his miſery. All the 
pages of it are {tained with blood; ſome with the blood 
of 2 oppreſſors, others with the blood of the op- 


= this point of view, man appears more wicked and 
more miſerable than a beaſt. Different ſpecies of beaſts 
ſubſiſt on different ſpecies; but ſocieties of men have 
never ceaſed to attack each other. Even in the ſame 
ſociety there 4s no condition but devours and is devour- 
ec, whatever may have been or are the forms of the 
government, or artificial equality, which have been op- 
poſed to the primitive and natural inequality. | 

But are theſe forms of government, ſuppoſing them 
made by the choice, and the free choice, of the firſt 
ſettlers in a country, and whatever ſanction they may 
have received, whether from oaths, or from unanimous 
conſent, or from their duration, are they obligatory up- 
on their deſcendants ? There is no ſuch thing: and it is 
impoſſible, that, you, Engliſhmen, who have ſucceſſively 
undergone ſo many different revolutions in your politi- 
cal conſtitution, bandied about as you have been from 
monarchy to tyranny, from tyranny to ariſtocracy, 
from ariſtocracy to democracy, and from democracy to 
anarchy ; it is , impoſſible that you, without accuſing 
yourſelves of rebelhon and of perjury, can think other- 
ie wiſe than I do. © © © © 

0- We examine things with a philoſophic eye; and it is 
revell known, that it is not the ſpeculations of philoſo- 
ed z phers which bring on civil commotions. No ſubjects 
le. ve more patient than we are. I proceed then in pur- 
nate ſuit of my object, without any cauſe to fear that any 
bad conſequences can follow from my reaſoning. 

e le If che people are happy under their form of govern- 
e d ment, they coming under it. If they are unhap- 
le Vor. VI. . py, 
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py, it will not be either your opinions or mine; it wil 
be the impoſſibility of ſuffering more, and longer, which 
will determine them to change it; a falutary impulſ, 
which the oppreſſor will call revolt, though it be but 
the lawful exerciſe of a natural and unalienable right of 
the man who is oppreſſed, and even of the man who i 
not oppreſſed. 45 

A man wills and chuſes for himſelf. He cannot wil 
nor chuſe for another; and it would be a madneſs 10 
will and to chuſe for him who is yet unborn, for hin 
who will not yet exiſt for ages. There is no individual 
but who, diſcontented with the form of the govern 
ment of his country, may go elſewhere to ſeek a better. 
There is no ſociety which has not the ſame right to 
change, as their anceſtors had to adopt, their form of 
government. Upon this point, it is with ſocieties as if 
they were at the firſt moment of their civilization. 
Without this right there would be a great evil; nay, 
the greateſt of evils would be without a remedy. Mil. 
lions of men would be condemned to perpetual miſery, 
Conclude then with me, £ > 1 

That there is no form of government which has the 
prerogative to be immutable: | 

No political authority, which, created yeſterday, or 
a thouſand years ago, may not be abrogated in ten 
years time, or to-morrow : + JO LIT T1207 1 

No power, however reſpectable, however ſacred, that 
is authorized to regard the ſtate as its property. 

To think otherwiſe, is to be a ſlave. It is to be an 
àdolater of the work of one's own hands. 

Whoever thinks otherwiſe is a madman, who devotes 
Himſelf to eternal miſery, who devotes to it his family, 
His children, and his children's children, in allowing to 
his anceſtors the right of ſtipulating for him when he 
exiſted not, and in taking upon himſelf the right of ſti- 
pulating for a progeny which does not yet exiſt. 
All authority in this world has begun either by the 
£onſent of the ſubjects, or by the power of the 1 

a $1100 15; wet ri ; 107 


$ 6c Men,” ſays Mr Locke, « being all free, equal, and in 

# dependent, no one can be put out of his eſtate, and ſubjected 
#* to the political power of another, without his own conſent. ”e 
mY WY . 1 | 4 & 6 onl 
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In both the one and the other caſe, it may juſtly end. 
There is no preſcription in favour of tyranny againſt li- 


bert y. | , 
LE | The 


« only way whereby any one diveſts himſelf of his natural li- 
u berty, and puts on the bonds of civil ſociety, is by agretiag 
« with other men to join and unite in a community for their 
« comfortable, ſafe, and peaceable living one among another 
4 in a ſecure enjoyment of their properties, and a greater ſecurity 
« againſt any that are not of it. 'This any number of men may 
« do, becauſe it injures not the freedom of the reſt, They are 
« left, as they were, in the liberty of a ſtate of nature. When 
any number of men have ſo conſented to make one commu- 
1 nity or government, they are thereby preſently incorporated, 
„and made one body politic, wherein the majority have a right 
« to act.“ 2 Treat. concerning Government, chap. viii. F 95. 
„And thus, that which begins, and actually concludes any 
« political-ſociety, is nothing but the conſent of a number of free 
* men, capable of a majority to unite and incorporate into ſucks 
« a ſociety. And this is that, and that only, which did, or could, 
„give N eres eee government in the world.“ 1b. 98. 

« It is true, that whatever engagements or promiſes any one 
has made for himſelf, he is under the obligation of them, but 
cannot by any compact whatever bind his children or poſteri- 
* ty : for his fon, when a man, being altogether as free as the 
father, any act of the father can no more give away the li- 
* berty of the ſon, than it can of any body die. He may in- 
©* deed annex ſuch conditions to the land he enjoyed, as a ſubject 
* of any commonwealth, as may oblige his ſon. to be of that 
* community, if he will enjoy thoſe poſſeſſions, which were his 
* father's; becauſe that eſtate being his father's property, he 
* may diſpoſe or ſettle it as he pleaſes.” $ 116. 

There is a common diſtinction of an expreſs and a tacit con- 
„ ſent ; which will concern our preſent caſe, no body knows; 
* but an expreſs conſent of any man, entering into any ſociety, 
* makes him a perfect member of that ſociety, a ſubject of that 
* government. The difficulty is, what ought to be looked upon 
* as a facit conſent, and how far it binds ;- i. e. how far any one 
* ſhall be looked on to have conſented, and thereby ſubmitted 
* to any government, where he has made no expreſſions of it at 
* all. And to this I ſay, that every man, that hath any poſſei- 
* ſions or enjoyment, of any part of the dominions of any go- 
* yernment, doth thereby give his tacit conſent, and is as far 
* forth obliged to obedience to the laws of that government, du- 
* ring ſuch enjoyment, as any one under it, whether this his poſ- 
** ſeſſion be of land to him and his heirs for ever, or a lodging 
* only for a week; or whether it be barely travelling freely on 
* the high-way. And it, in effect, reaches as far as the very being 
* of any one within the territories of that government.” $ 117. 

A2 2 «© Whoever, 
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The truth of theſe principles is ſo much the more 
eſſential, becauſe that all power, by its very nature, 
tends to deſpotiſm, even in the molt jealous nations, 
even in yours, ye Engliſhmen, yes, in yours. 

J have heard it ſaid by a whig, by a fanatic, if you 
will; — but words of great ſenſe eſcapes ſometimes from 
2 madman; — I have heard it ſaid by him, that fo long 


** Whoever, therefore, from henceforth by inheritance, pur. 
„ chaſe, permiſſion, or otherwiſe, enjoys any part of the land 
** ſo annexed to, and under the government of that common- 
*< wealth, muſt: take it with the condition it is under ; that is, 
of. ſubmitting to the government of the commonwealth, un. 
der whoſe juriſdiction it is, as far forth as any ſubje&@ of it.“ 
$ 120. | 

© If a man in a ſtate of nature, be ſo free as hath been ſaid; 
©. if he be abſolute lord of his own perſon and poſſe ſſions, equal to 
the greateſt, and fabjet# to no body 5; why will he part with his 
freedom, why will he give up this empire, and ſubjęct himſelf 
© to the dominion and controul of any other power ? To which 
„it is obvious to anſwer, that though in the ſtate of nature he 
* hath ſuch a right, yet the enjoyment of it is very uncertain, 
* and conſtantly expoſed to the invaſion» of others. For all 
«© being Kings, as much as he, every man his equal, and the 
<< greater part no ſtrict obſervers of equity and juſtice, the en- 
« joyment of the property he has in this Nate is very unſafe, 
very inſecure. This makes him willing to quit his condition, 
„ which, however free, is full of fears, and continual dangers.” 
' Chap. ix. $'123. Ur e 

© The ſupreme power [the legiſlature] cannot flawfully or 
„ rightly] take from any man any part of his property, without 
his own conſent.” Chap. xi. $ 130. 

t is true, governments cannot be ſupported without great 
« charge; and it is fit every one who enjoys his ſhare of the 
protection, ſhould pay out of his eſtate his proportion for the 
© maintenance of it. But ſtill it muſt be with his own con- 
«ſent, i. e. with the conſent of the majority giving it either 
«© by themſelves, or by their repreſentatives, choſen by them.“ 
§ 140. ä 

„ Whoever gets into the exerciſe of any part of the power 
& [of governing] by other ways than what the laws of the com- 
„ munity have preſcribed, hath no right to be obeyed, though 
te the form of the commonwealth be ſtill preſerved ; ſince he is 
* not the perſon the laws / have appointed, and conſequently not 
te the perſon the people have conſented to. Nor can ſuch an 
<< uſurper, or «xy deriving from him, ever kave a title, till the 
people are both at liberty to conſent, and have actually con/ent- 
« ed to allow, and confirm him in the power he hath till then 
*« vfarped,”” Chep. xvii. $ 198. | | 
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as the power ſhould be wanting of taking to Tyburn a. 


bad king, or at leaſt a bad miniſter, with as. little for - 


mality, preparation, tumult, or ſurprize, as the obſcu- 
reſt malefactor is conducted thither, the nation would not. 
have either that juſt idea, or that full enjoyment, of their 
rights, which became a people who dared to think, or 
to ſay, that they were free; and yet an adminiſtration, 
by your own acknowledgment, ignorant, corrupted, 
and audacious, precipitates you, with imperiouſneſs and 
with impunity, into the lowelt abyſs ! 

The quantity of your circulating caſh is very trifling. 
You are harraſſed with paper, which you have under 
all ſorts of denominations. Were all the gold of Eu- 
rope collected in your treaſury, it would ſcarcely pay 
your national debt. We know not by what incredi 
ble illuſion this fictitious money is kept up. The moſt 
frirolous event might, in the courſe of a day, throw it 
into diſcredit. There wants nothing but an alarm to 
bring on a ſudden bankruptcy. The dreadful conſe- 
quences which would follow this failure of faith, are- 

A a 3 N palt. 


»The public debt of England firſt began in King Chatles's 
time, when that ill-adviſed monarch was prevailed upon to ſhut; 
up the exchequer, and ſeize the bankers money, to the amount 
of about two millions. Sterling. This meaſure at once ſtopped. 
any perſon from lending any money to the public; and, during 
the unhappy reigns of the Stuarts, the national faith never 
again recovered its proper tone, till the Revolution, when King 
William came te the throne, when, in his firſt Parliament, the- 
bankers debt was agreed to be funded, and intereſt paid till the 
principal was paid off. The debt was further increaſed by the 
wars of his reign; ſo that it amounted to about.iaxteen millions 
at the death of King William ;—at the death of Queen Anne it 
mounted to above fifty millions;—in 1722 it was fifty-five mil- 
lions ;—in. 1726 it was fifty-two-millions ;—in 1739, after a long 
peace, it was about forty-ſix millions, So that the debt in, 


1740, amounted to L. 46,382, 650 
Increaſe during the war, 1740 to 1748, in 

eluſive, | 31,784,256 

Debt 17493 | 78,166,906. 

Decreaſe during the peace, 1749 to 1755, 3,089,641 

| Debt 1755 | 75 ,077,265 

Increaſe. during the war, 1755 to 765 71,504,580 


Debt 17635, (Carried'over) I. 146,581,845 


404 +4-4% £0 „„. 
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paſt our conception. And, behold, ſuch is the inſlany 
marked out for you to make you declare againſt your 
colonies, that is to make you raiſe up againſt yourſelve, 
an unjuſt, extravagant, ruinous war ! What will be. 
come of you, when an important branch of your com- 
merce ſhall be deſtroyed ; when you ſhall have loſt a 
third of your poſſeſſions; when you ſhall have maſſacred 
a million or two of your countrymen 4 when. your force 
ſhall be exhauſted, your traders ruined, your manufac- 
turers reduced to ſtarve z when your debt ſhall be aug. 
mented, and your revenue diminiſhed! Look well to. 
it; the blood of the Americans will ſooner or later fall 
heavy on your heads. Its effufion will be revenged by 
your own hands; and you are ſaſt arriving at the point. 
But, ſay you, theſe people are rebels — Rebels! 
And why ? becauſe they will not be your. ſlaves. A 
people ſubjected to the will of another people, who can 
diſpoſe as they chuſe of their government, of their laws, 
and of their trade; tax them at their pleaſure ; ſet 
bounds to their induſtry, and enchain it by arbitrary 
prohibitions, are bond-ſervants, yes, certainly are bond- 
ſervants; and their ſervitude is worſe: than what they 
would undergo if governed by a tyrant. Deliverance 
from the oppreſſiom of a tyrant is effected by 
fon, or his death. 'You have delivered yourſelves by 
each of theſe methods. But a nation is not to be put 
to death, is not to be expelled. Liberty is only to be 
expected from a rupture, which by its conſequences in- 
volves one of the nations,. and and both of them, 


Debt 1765, (Brought over) L.. 146,581, 845 
Decreaſe during the peace, 1765 to 1775, 10, 639,784 
Debt 177, 135,942,061 
Increaſe from 1776 to xo Oh incluſive, - 63,487,500 


—B 


By which it appears, that the funded 
debt of England amounts to } L. 199,42 9,561 
To which, aid the unfunded debt, 


Navy Bills, L. 9,381,848 

Exchequer: Bills, ' 14,400,000) 

Fank Debt, 2,000,000 | 

| e —— 15.787, 848 
Total debt of Great Britain, L. 215,311,499 
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u ruin. A tyrant is a monſter with a ſingle head, 
which may be ſtruck off at a ſingle blow. A tyrannic 
nation is an hydra with a thouſand heads, for the cut- 
ting off of which a thonfand ſwords muſt be lifted up 
together. The-crime of oppreſſion committed by 5 
rant collects all the indignation upon him alone. e 
commiſſion of the ſame crime. by a numerous ſociety, 
ſcatters the horror and the ſhame of it upon a multi- 
tude, which never bluſhes. It is every bady's fault, 
and nobody's ; and the reſentment of injury wanders 
wildly in deſpair, without knowing where to fix, or whi- 
ther it is carried. 

But they are our ſubjecte —Your ſubje&s!* no 
more than the inhabitants of Wales are ſubjects to thoſe 
of Lancaſhire. The authority of one nation over ano- 
ther can only be founded upon conqueſt, upon general 
conſent, or upon conditions propoſed on one part, 'and 
accepted on the other. Conqueft binds no moxe than 
theft: the conſent of the firſt ſettlers cannot be obli- 
gatory upon their deſcendants :. and there can. be no 
condition which muft not. be underſtood to be excluſive 
of the ſacrifice of liberty. Liberty is not to be bar- 
tered for any thing, becauſe there is not any thing 
"which is of a comparable price. Such have been the 
diſcourſes held by you to your tyrants; fuch hold we to 
yon for your coloniſts. = n 

The country which they occupy ir our*'s —— Your's F 
it is thus you call it, becauſe you uſurped it. But be 
it ſo. Does not. the charter of conceſſion oblige you to. 
treat the Americans as countrymen ?. Have you done 
ſo? But we are well employed here truly in talking of 
conceſſions by charters, by” which men grant what they 
are not. maſters of, what conſequently they have not the 
night to grant to a handful of weak. people, forced by 
circumſtances to receive as a gratification that which be- 
longs to them of natural right. Beſides, have the de- 
ſcendants who are now living been called to a compact 
ligned'by their anceſtors > Fither confeſs the truth of 
this principle, or recall the deſeendents of James. What 
right had you to drive him away which we have not to 
ſeparate ourſelves from you? ſay the Americans to 
Jou: and what anſwer have you to make ? 
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_ + They are ungrateful ; we are their founders ; aue hay 


been their defenders 5 we have run in debt upon their ab. 
count — Say, as much or more upon your own tian 
theirs, If you have undertaken their defence, it wa 
as you would have undertaken that of the Sultan of 
Conſtantinople, had your ambition or your intereſt re, 
quired it. But have they not requitted you, in deliver. 
ing up to you their productions“; in receiving your | 
merchandize : excluſively, at the exorbitant price you 
would pleaſe to put upon it; in ſubjecting themſelves 
to prohibitions which cramped their induſtry, and to re. 
ſtrictions by which you have oppreſſed their property! 
Have they not aſſiſted you? Have they not run in debt 
upon your aceount? Have they not taken arms, and 
fought for you? When you have made your requeſts to 
them, which is the proper way of dealing with free. 
men, have they not : complied with them? When did 
you ever experience a refuſal from them, but when you 
clapped a bayonet to their breaft, and ſaid, Your mw 
ney, or life ; die, or be flaves * What! becauſe you 
have been beneficent, have you a right to be opprel- 
five? What ! and ſhall nations. too. build on. gratitude 
the barbarous claim, to debaſe and. trample under foot 
thoſe who have had the misfortune to. receive favours at 
their hands? Ah! individuals. perhaps, though it is by 
no means a duty, individuals may, perhaps, in a bene- 
factor tolerate a tyrant. In them, it is noble, it is 
magnanimous, without doubt, to conſent to be wretch- 
ed, that they may not be ungrateful. But the morality 
of nations is different. The public good is the firſt law, 
as the firſt duty. The firſt- obligation of theſe great 
bodies is with themſelves. They owe, before all other 
things, liberty and juſtice to the members which com- 
poſe them. Every child which is born in the ſtate, ¶ they w 
a $1 | every enſlavin 
ume. 
* Britain, in the protection ſhe gave to America, prote cel Your at! 
her own manufactures ;—hex. own. revenue, and her own fe- them w. 
ſources of power, and influence. The Americans paid neat remain 
| three millions ef money by the navigation act to this country; ¶ tionz an 
N at leaſt, it aroſe by balance of trade to this country. The mo- to Iieel 
| ney expended in protection, has been more than repaid, beſides, he , 
il by being put in poſſeſſion of Canada. The plea of gratitude ouggHtuen ur 
| therefore to be equal, 


/ 
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every new citizen who comes to breathe the air of the 
country he has choſen, or nature given him, is entitled 
to the greateſt happineſs he can enjoy. Every obliga- 
tion which cannot be reconciled with that, is broken. 
Every contrary claim, is a wicked attempt upon his 
rights. And what is it to him, that his anceſtors have 
been relieved, if he is deſtined to be himfelf oppreſſed? 
With what juſtice can be exacted from him the payment 
of this uſurious debt of benefits, which he has never 
felt ? No, no. The wiſhing to arm one's ſelf with facts 
a claim, againſt a whole nation, and its poſterity, is 
to overturn all the ideas of policy and erder, and, whilſt 
one invokes the name of Morality, to betray all its 
hws. What have you not done for Hanover? Do you 
command at Hanover? All the republies of Greece 
were bound together by mutual ſervices 35 but did any 
one exact, as a mark of gratitude, the right of diſpoſing 
of the government of the ſuecoured ſtate ?—__ 

Our honour is engaged —— Say, that of your bad mi- 
niſters, and not your's. In what does the true honour 
of him who has been miſtaken conſiſt ? Is it to perſiſt 
in his error, or to acknowledge it? Has he who returns 
to a ſenſe of juſtice, any cauſe to bluſh ? Engliſhmen, 
you have been too haſty. Why did you not wait till 
the Americans had been corrupted, as you are, by 
riches ? Then they would have thought no- more highly 
of their liberty than you do of your own. Then it 
would have been needleſs to take arms, againſt men ſub- 
dued by opulence. But what inſtant have you choſen 
for attacking them? That in which what they had to 
loſe, their liberty, could not be balanced by what they 

had to keep. | 

But later they would be more numerous ——T agree, 
they would. What then have you attempted ? The 
enſlaving a people who ſhall be free, in ſpite of you, by 
time. In twenty, in thirty years, the remembrance of 
your atrocious deeds will ſtill be freſh 3. and the fruit of 
WH them will be raviſhed from you. Then, there will only 
remain to you remorſe and ſhame. The hiſtory of na- 
tions and empires ſhows us, that great bodies give laws 
to little ones. But, tell me, if the Americans ſhould 
then undertake againſt Great Britain what you have 
now 
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now undertaken againſt them, what would you ſay} 
Preciſely what they at this moment ſay to you. Why 


EXAM 
at hi: 


ſhould motives which affect you fo little in their mouths, W 
appear to you more ſolid in your own ? {acrec 
They will not obey our parliament, nor adopt our ordi. The 1 
nauce.— Did they make them? Can they change ſides, 
them: | which 
We obey them readily enough, without having had, is tion; 
time paſt, or having in the preſent, any influence over time 
them That is to ſay, that you are ſlaves; and that ceaſes 
you cannot bear that men ſhould be free. However, take c 
do not confound. the fituation of the Americans with ſetting 
your own. You have repreſentatives, and they have had pi 
not. You have voices which ſpeak for you, and no hip © 
perſon ſtipulates for them. If indeed theſe voices are this w 
bought and ſold, it is an excellent reaſon. for their diſ- ſuppor 
daining ſuch a frivolous advantage. ever tc 
They wiſh to be independent of us —— Are not you ſo WW ſuffere 
They will never be, able to ſupport themſelves without WI the go 

us —— If that is the caſe, be quiet. Neceſſity vill tary, \ 

- bring them back. IT | | at thei! 
And if wwe ſhould not be able to ſub/iſt without them—— MI vith t 

It would be a great misfortune ;- but-to cut their throats, cious h 
in order to get out of it, is a ſingular expedient... | tired ir 
l ft is for their intereſt, it is for their good, that we are Wl *<quite 
ſevere with them, as one is ſevere with frantic children exereiſe 

- Their intereſt! 'Their good! And who made you country 
judges of theſe two objects which ſo nearly concern Progref: 
them, and which they muſt better know than you? If growing 
it ſhould happen, that a man ſhould make a forcible en- ¶ Jour ſec 
try into another's houſe, - becauſe, forſooth, he is a man ſhould | 
of great ſenſe, and nobody more able to maintain peace ¶ Al that 
and good order for his neighbour ; would not one be in I fanding 
the right to humbly beg he would be pleaſed to take JW Jour fer 
himſelf away, and to trouble his head about his 6wn af - ¶ neu ſou, 
fairs; more eſpecially, if the affairs of this officious hy» {tis ther 
poerite ſhould be very badly ordered; if he ſhould be, Iber chil 
at the bottom, but an ambitious. mortal, who, under nature h. 
the pretence of ſettling and ordering, ſhould have a vio-{Wlich, | 
lent inclination to uſurp ; if he ſhould cover, with the bom ſh 


maſk of benevolence, views full of injuſtice, ſuch, for 
example, 
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example, as to get himſelf out of ſtraits and difficulties, 
at his neighbour's coſt ? n. & 
Mes are the mother-country—— What, always the moſt 
ſacred names to ſerve as a veil to intereſt and ambition! 
The mother-country ! Fulfil the duties of it then. Be- 
ſides, colonies are formed of different nations, amongſt 
which ſome will grant, others refuſe you this appella- 
tion; and all will with one voice tell you, There is a 
time when the authority of parents over their children 
ceaſes ; and this time 13 when the children are able to 
take care of themſelves. What term have you fixed for 
ſetting us free? Be candid, and you will allow that you 
had promiſed yourſelves to be able to hold us in a ward- 
ſhip or minority which ſhould never end; if, indeed, 
this wardſhip were not to have been changed into an in- 
ſupportable conſtraint z if our advantage were not for 
ever to be ſacrificed to yours; if we were not to have 
ſaffered a multitude of thoſe minor oppreſſions, which, 

together, ſwell to a bulk moſt burdenſome to bear, from 
de governors, the judges, the collectors, and the mili- 
tary, whom you ſend us; if the greateſt part of them, 
at their arrival in our elimate, were not to have brought 
with them, blaſted characters, ruined fortunes, rapa- 
cious hands, and the inſolence of ſubaltern tyrants, who, 
tired in their own country with obeying laws, come to 
requite themſelves, in a new world, by the too frequent 
exerciſe of an arbitrary power. You are the mother- 
country: but ſo far from encouraging, you dread our 
progreſs, bind our hands, and repreſs and ſtifle our 
growing ſtrength. Nature, in favouring us, diſappoints 
your ſecret wiſhes3 or rather, you would chuſe that we 
ſhould remain in an eternal childhood, with regard to 
all that can be uſeful to ourſelves; and that, notwith- 
tanding, we ſhould be rabult vaſſals, to be employed in 
four ſervice,” and in the furniſhing, without remiſſion, 
new ſources of wealth to your inſatiable avidity. Is it 
ye Wis then to be a mother? Is-it this to be a country to 
ze, her children! Ah, in the foreſts which ſurround us, 
ler, nature has given a gentler inſtinct to the ſavage beaſt, 
io-Irhich, become a mother, devours not at leaſt thoſe 
the {bom ſhe has produce. % 
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Mere all their  pFeten/ions to be. acquieſced in, the 
evould ſoon be happier than abe are—And why not? if 
you. are corrupted, is it neceſſary that they muſt be ak 
corrupted too? If you have a diſpoſition to | 
muſt they too follow your example? If they had yon , 
for maſters, why ſhould you not confer the property gf of 
their country upon another power, upon your ſovereign? 2 
Why ſhould you not render him their deſpot, as you 8 
have by a ſolemn act declared him the deſpot of Ca- * 
nada? Would it then be neceſſary that they ſhould ra. 
tify this extravagant conceſſion? And even if they ſhould kin 
have ratified it, muſt they obey the ſovereign whom you ger 
ſhould have given them; and, if he eommanded it, OE 
take army againſt you? The King of England haza WW vrice 
negative power. No law can be promulgated without = wal 
his conſent. - Why ſhould the Americans grant him, i * 
their country, a power, the inconvenience of which yon 
every day experience? Should it be, in order one daf 
to diveſt him of it, ſword in hand, as it will happen 10 
you, if your government be perfected? What benefit de 
you find in ſubjecting them to: a vicious oonſtitution? 
Vicious or not, this it our confittution ; and it ought 
to be generally acknowledged and received by all who bear 
the Evalifh name ;5 without which, each of our provinces 
governing itſelf in its own way, having its on laws, 
and pretending to independence, we ceaſe to form a na- 
tional body, and are no mare than a heap of little repub 
lier, detached, divided, continually rifing againſt on 
enother, and eafily to be invaded by a common enemy, 
The wiſe and powerful Philip, capable of attempting ſuch 
an enterprize, is at our tlogr —— you to 
If he istat your door, he is far from the Americans Wl deſeribe 
A privilege which may have ſome inconvenience with Engliſh, 
regard to you, is not the leſs a privilege. - But ſepa WM a reaſon 
rated, as they are, from Great Britain by immenſe ſeas WM ſtors ad 
of what importance is it to you, whether your colon WM yoke ; ; 
receive or reject your conſtitution? What: does that BY iurprizet 
make for or againſt your power; for or agamll they wh: 
your fafety ? This unity, of which you exaggerate the rather p 
advantages, is ſtill but a vain pretext. You object vom very? A 
laws to your colonies, when they are harraſſed by them the ſame 
and you tread them under foot, when they make in ther Bewing 
favour Vo L. \ 
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favour. You tax yourſelves, and you would tax them. 
If the leaſt attempt is made upon this privilege, you 
make a furious outory, fly to arms, and are ready to 
wn on {words in its defence; and yet, you hold à dag- 
ger to the breaſt of your countryman, to oblige him to 
renounce it. Your ports are open to all the World 
and you ſhut up the ports of your coloniſts. Your 
merchandize is wafted where you pleaſe; and theirs 
muſt neceſſarily come to you. Lou manufacture, ane 
you will not fuffer them to manufacture. They have 
ſkins, they have iron; and this iron, and theſe ſkins, 
they muſt deliver up to you unwrought. What you - 
ehe at 4 lor price,}abey mat buy 06.5708, 8. the ; 
mice which your rapacity unpoſes, Lou offer them up 
zs victims to your traders; and becauſe your India 
Company was in danger, the Americans mulk needs re- 
dai their loſſes. And yet you call them your country- 
nen and fellow- citizens; and it is thus that vou invite 
| 
) 


them to receive your -conftitution, Go to, go to This 
unity, this league, which ſeems. ſo neceſſary to you, is hut 
that of the filly animals in the fable, amongſt which ou. 
have reſerved to yourſelves the lionꝰs part. 

Perhaps you have not: ſuffered yourſelves to: be; draws: - 
to the filling the new world 1 lood and devaſtation. 
but by a falſe point of honour- wiſh to perſuade 
ourſelves that ſo many outrage have not been the con- 
ſequences of a dehberately formed. Y oy, had 
been told, that the Americans were but à vile herd of 
cowards, whom the leaſt threat would brings tertiſied 
and trembling, to acquieſce' in whatever it ſnould pleaſe 
you to exact. Inſtead of the cowards which: bad been 
deſeribed and promiſed you, you find brave men, true 
b Engliſhmen, — — worthy of yourſelves. Ie this 
s reaſon for your irritatec? What l your ance- 
5 Hollander 
4 


ſors admired The 'H \ ſhaking off tlie Spaniſie 

yoke ; and ſhould you, their deſcendants; be angry or 

i furprized;) that your countrymen, your brethren, that: 
i they who feel your blood circulate in their veins, ſhould = 

«rather pour it on the ground and die, than live in fla- 
very? A ftranger, upon whom you ſhould have formed 
the ſame pretenſions, would have difarmed you; if, 
hewing you his naked breaſt, he had ſaid, Plunge in 
Vou, VI. B b your 
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your poignard here, or leave me free: and yet you ſtab your 
brother, and you ſtab him without remorſe, becauſe he i 
Four brother? Engliſhmen ! what can be more ignomini. 
ous than the ſavageneſs of a man, proud of his own li. 
berty, and wickedly attempting to deftroy the liberty of 
another! Would you have us believe, that the greateſt 
enemy to freedom is the man that is free! Alas ! we are 
dut too much inclined to it. Enemies of kings, you 
Have their arrogance and pride. Enemies of royal pre. 
rogative, you carry it every where. Every where you ſhew 
yourſelves tyrants. Well then, tyrants of nations, and 
of your colonies, if in the event you prove the ſtrongeſt, 
it will be becauſe Heaven is deaf to the prayers which 
are directed to it from all the countries upon earth, 
Since the ſeas have not ſwallowed up your bluſtering 
ruffians, tell me what will become of them, if there ſhould 
ariſe in the new world a man of eloquence, promiſing 
eternal happineſs' to the martyrs of liberty who die in 
arms? Americans! let your prieſts be ſeen inceſſantly 
in their pulpits, with crowns of glory in their hands, 
. pointing to heaven open. Prieſts of the new world, 
now is the time for it; expiate the deteſtable fanaticiſm 
which onee laid waſte America, by the happy fanaticiſm 
begotten by policy and freedom. No; you will not 
deceive your countrymen. To God, who is the prin- 
ciple of juftice and of order, tyrants are an abomina- 
tion. God has imprinted on the heart of man this ſa- 
cred love of liberty; he wills not that ſlavery ſhould 
disfigure and debaſe his nobleſt work. If deification 
be due to man, it is undoubtedly to that man who 
ſights and dies for his native ſoil. Put his image in 
vour temples; ſet it upon your altars. It ſhall be wor- 
 thipped-by his country. Form a political and religious 
- kalendar, marking each day by the name of ſome hero, 
who ſhall have ſpilled his blood to ſet you free. Your 
' poſterity ſhall one day read them with ſacred venera 
tion. | Theſe, ſnall it ſay ; behold theſe were the men 
ho gave liberty to half a world; and who, charging 
themſelves with our happineſs, before we had exiſtence, 
: ſecured our infant ſlumbers from the being diſturbed 
and terxified by the clank of chains. wk | 
4 E 3% | 2 o HEN 
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Warn the cauſe of your colonies was 


debated in your houſes of parliament, we 444 oO 
heard ſome excellent pleadings pronounced % 5 * 


in their favour. But that which ſhould Zulu 
have been addreſſed to you perhaps is this: Bk 7 * 
« I ſhall not talk to you, my lords and 4", 
« gentlemen, of the juſtice or injuſtice of e de 
gentlemen, e or in e h be 
« your pretenfions. I am not ſuch a ſtran- [aw the 
« ger to public affairs, as not to know that 7 ** P 
« this preliminary diſcuſſion, ſo facred in "12" 
« all the other circumſtances of life, would ar of * 
4 be miſplaced and ridiculous in this. 1 %. 
« ſhall not examine what hope you can have of ſucceed- 
„ing, or if you are likely to prove the ſtrongeſt in the 
« event, though this ſubje& might, perhaps, appear to 
« you of ſome importance, and might probably inſure 
« me the honour of your attention. I will do more. 
„ ſhall not compare the advantages of your ſituation, 
« if you ſucceed, with the conſequences which will fol- 
low, if you are unfortunate- I ſhall not aſk you, how 
„long you are determined to ſerve the cauſe of your 
enemies? But I will ſuppoſe at once, that you have 
reduced your. colomes to the degree of ſervitude 
which you have authoritatively required. Shew me 
« only how you will fix and keep them. By a ſtand- 
ing army! But will this army, which will drain-you- 
* of men and money, keep pace, or not keep pace, 
* with the increaſe of population? There are but two. 
* anſwers to my queſtion ; and, of theſe two anſwers, 
* one ſeems to me to be abſurd, and the other brings 
you back to the point at which you are. I have re- 
* fleted on it well; and J have difcovered, if Iam not 
* miſtaken, the only rational and certain plan which 
„you have to follow; and it is, as ſoon as you ſhall 
Abe the maſters, to ſtop the progreſs of population, 
* fince it appears to you more advantageous, more ho- 
* nourable, and more becoming to domineer over a ſmall 
number of ſlaves, than to have a nation of freemen 
„for your equals and your friends. 

* But you will aſk me, How is the progreſs of po- 
* pulation to be ſtopped ? The expedient might ſhock 
weak minds, and faint-hearted ſouls ; but happily 
B b 2 . 
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« there are not any ſuch in this auguſt aſſembly, It 
ig, to ſtab without pity the greateſt part of theſe 
« yile rebels, and to reduce the reſt of them to the 
« condition of the negroes. The brave and generous 
„ Spartans, ſo extolled in ancient and modern ſtory, 
« have ſet you the example. Like them, and with 
& their faces muffled in their cloaks, ſhall our fellow. 
« citizens, and the bravoes in our pay, go clandeftine- 
ly, and by night, to maſſacre the children of our 
« Helots, at their fathers fide, and on their mothers 
4 hrealt ; and leave alive but ſuch a number of them az 
* may be ſufficient for their labours, and conſiſtent with 
our ſafety.” | | 

- Engliſhmen ! you ſhudder at this horrible propoſition, 
and you alk what part there is to be taken. Vanquiſh. 
ers, or vanquiſhed, ſee here then what you ought to 
do; If the reſentment, excited by your cruelties, can 
be calmed ; if the Americans can ſhut their eyes to the 
devaſtation which ſurrounds them; if, in paſſing over 
the ruins of their towns deſtroyed by fire, their plants. 
tions laid waſte, and their country whitened with the 
bones of murdered relations; if, in drawing in with e- 
very reſpiration the ſcent of the blood which your hands 
have on all ſides ſhed, they can forget the outrages of 
your deſpotiſm; if they can prevail upon themſelves to 
place the leaſt confidence in your declarations of contri- 
tion, and to believe that you have indeed ſincerely re- 
nounced the injuſtice of your pretenſions, begin by re- 
calling your mercenary cut - throats; reſtore. freedom 
to their ports, which you keep ſhut up; withdraw your 
ſquadrons from their coaſts; and, if there be a wiſe ci- 
tizen amongſt you, let him take the olive branch in his 
hand, preſent himſelf, and ſay, * 

4 O you, our countrymen; and our old friends, al- 
low us this title. We have profaned it, but our re- 
<« pentance renders us worthy to reſume it, and we al- 
« pire henceforward at the glory to preſerve it. We 
4 confeſs, in the preſence of this heaven, and of this 
4 earth, which have been conſcious of it, we confeſs, 
e that our pretenſions have been unjuſt, our conduct 
% has been cruel. Let it on each fide be forgotten. 
„ Raife up again your fortreſſes and your ramparts 

* | | Reaſſemblt 
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1 Reaſſemble in your peaceable habitations. Let us 


«waſh out the remembrance of every drop of blood 
« that has been ſpilled. We admire the generous ſpi- 
« rit by which you have been actuated. It is the ſame 
« with that to which, in fimilar circumſtances, we have 
« been indebted for our political ſalvation. Yes, it is 
hy theſe marks, expreſsly, that we now know you to 
« be indeed our countrymen, to be indeed our brothers 
concerning whom we have verily been guilty ; and 
therefore is this diſtreſs come upon us. You would 
be free; be ye free. Be ſo, in the whole extent which 
« we have ourſelves given to this ſacred name. It is 
« not of us that you hold this right. To us belongs 
% not the power by which it is either to be given or 
« taken away. Vou have received it, as we did, from 
nature, which the crimes and ſwords of tyrants may 
« oppoſe, but which the crimes and ſwords of tyrants 
« cannot deſtroy. We lay claim to no ſort of ſuperio- 
u rity over you. We aſpire but at the honour of equa» 
« lity, This glory is ſufficient for us. We know too 
« well the ineſtimahle value of governing ourſelves, to- 
« with henceforward that you ſhould be diveſted of the 
„ boon. 8 Ls. 3 
« If, ſupreme maſters and arbiters of your legiſlation, 
« you can create for your ſtates a better government 
4 than ours, we give you anticipated joy. Your hap- 
« pineſs will inſpire us with no other ſentiment, than 
« the deſire of imitating you. Form for yourſelves 
« conſtitutions adapted to your climate, to your ſoil, 
« to this new world you cixilize. Who better than 
* yourſelves.can. know your peculiar wants? High ſpi- 
* rited and virtuous minds like yours, ſhould only obey 
„the laws which ſhall be given them by themſelves. 
« All other reſtraint would be unworthy of them. Re- 
* gulate your own taxation. We deſire vou only to 


conform yourſelves to our cuſtom in the aſſeſ:anent of 


„ the duties. We will preſent to you a_itate cf our 
* wants z and you will, of yourſelves, aſſign the juſt pro- 


portion between your ſuccours and your riches. 


+ Moreover, exerciſe your induſtry, like us; with- 
* out limitation exerciſe it... Avail yourſelves of the 


benefits of nature, and of the fruitful countries you 


Bb3 * zahabit- 
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« inhabit, Let the iron of your mines, the wool dr 
* your flocks, the ſkins of the ſavage animals which 
1% wander in your woods, faſhioned in your manufac. 
< tures, take a new value from your hands. Let your 
<c-ports be free. Go, and expoſe to ſale the produt. 
«tions of your lands, and of your arts, in all the quar. 
“ ters of the world. Go, and ſeek for thoſe of which 


4 ( 
9 


„ 


„you ſtand in need. It is one of our privileges; let 


it be likewiſe yours. The empire of the ocean, which 
we have acquired by two ages of greatneſs and glory, 
belongs as well to you as us. We ſhall be united by 
the ties of commerce. You will bring us your pro- 


ductions, which we ſhall receive in preference to thoſe 


of all other people; and we hope that you will prefer 
ours to thoſe of foreigners, without being reltrainet 
to it however by any law, but that of the common 


intereſt, and the fair claims of countrymen and 


friends, 


6 Let the ſhips of your country and of ours, adort- 


ed by the ſame ſtreamer, overſpread the ſeas; and 
let ſhouts of joy ariſe on each fide, when ſiſter - veſſeh 
meet each other in the deſerts of the ocean. Lt 


peace ſpring up again between us, and concord lat 


for ever. We are ſenſible, at length, that the tie of 
mutual benevolence is the only one which can bind 
ſuch diſtant empires together, and that every other 
principle of unity would be precarious and unjuſt. 

„Upon this new plan of eternal amity, let agrictl- 


ture, induſtry, laws, arts, and the firſt of all ſciences, 


that of procuring the greateſt good to communities 
and individuals, be perteted amongſt you. Let the 
recital of yeur happineſs call around your habitation 
all the unfortunate of the earth. Let the tyra 


know, that there exiſts upon the earth a place, whete 


a deliverance from their chains is to be found; where | 


afflicted, diſgraced humanity has lifted up her head; 
where harveſts grow for the poor; where laws are 
no more than the ſecurity of happineſs; where reli. 
gion is free, and conſcience has ceafed to be a flave; 
where, in ſhort, nature ſeems to put in her plea df 


* juſtification, for having created man; and govert- 
2 3 4 © 66 ment, 


nts of 
all countries, let all oppreſſors, political or ſacred, 


ö 
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« ment, ſo long time guilty over all the earth, makes 
« at laſt the reparation of its crimes. | Let the idea of 
« ſuch an aſylum ſerve as a terror and. reſtraint to de- 
« ſpots : for if they have no kindneſs about their. hearts, 
« and look with indifference on the happineſs of man, 
they have at leaſt much avarice and ambition, which 
«-muſt make them anxious to preſerve both their rich- 
« es and their power. ; 
« We ourſelves, O countrymen, O friends, we our 
4 ſelves ſhall profit by your example. If our conſtitu» 
« tion ſhould be altered for the worſe ; if public riches 
« ſhould corrupt the - court, and the court the nation; 
« if our kings, to whom we have given ſo. many dread» 
« ful exam Jn, ſhould at laſt forget them; if we ſhould 
« be in — we who were an auguſt people, of 
« dwindling to a vile herd of a pr gas by baſely ſetting 
4 ourſelves: to ſale, the fight of your virtues-and your 
« Jaws might fe- animate us; it might recal to our de- 
« praved and daſtard hearts, with a ſenſe of the value 
and the grandeur of liberty, the energy to preſerve 
« it, But if it mult be, that ſuch an example as yours 
* ſhall want power to prompt us; if it muſt be, that 
« ſlavery, the never: failing follower of venality, ſhall 
* be, one day, eſtabliſhed in that land which has been 
60 n with blood in the cauſe of freedom, which 
« has ſeen ſcaffolds erected for the puniſhment of ty- 
« rants; then will we emigrate like your fathers ; then 
will we abandon, in a body, that -ungrateful ifle, de- 
“ livered up to a deſpot, and leave the monſter to reign 
* and roar in a deſert for domain. Then ſhall you 
6 ſurely welcome us as friends, as brothers. You will 
« ſuffer us to partake with you of this ſoil, of this air, 
„free as the generous ſouls of their inhabitants; and, : 
* thanks to your virtues, we ſhall find again an Eng- | 
land, again a country. 
Such, brave countrymen, are our hopes, ſuch our 
* withes. Receive then our oaths, pledges of ſo holy 
* an alliance. Let us invoke, to render the treaty {till 
* more ſolemn, let us invoke our common anceſtors, 
* who were all animated by the ſpirit of liberty like 
* you, and did got dread to die in its defence. Let-u 


* call to witneſs the memory of the illuſtrious. founder 
© | 60 os 
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* of your colonies, that of your auguſt legiſlators; gf 
&« the philoſophic Locke, the firſt man upon the earth 
* who made a code of toleration; of the venerable 
% Penn, the firſt who founded a city of brethren. The 


« ſpirits of theſe great men, who ſurely at this moment 6 
* are beholding us with earneftneſs and with pleaſure, WI *© 
« are worthy to preſide at a rreaty, which is about to 1 
draw the bleſſings of peace upon a double world. Let 1 
* us ſwear, in their preſence; let us ſwear, upon the 
very arms, with whieh you have ſo valiantly with. 6 
« ſtood us; let us ſwear to remain for ever united, and 6 
« for ever true; and when the bath of peace ſhall have 5 
« been-pronounced by all, make, of theſe ſame arms; « 
„ a ſacred depoſit in ſome hallowed pile, where the fa. o 
c thers ſhall ſhew them to the generations as they riſe; q 
« and there keep them carefully from age to age, in 
% order to their being one day turned againlt the firſt; a 
e be he Engliſh or American, who ſhall dare propoſe * 
the rupture of that alliance, which is equally uſeful, « 
« equally honourable to both names.“ 66 
At this diſcourfe, I hear the towns, the villages, the 1 
kelds, all the ſhores of North America reſound, with « 
| Hvelieſt acclamation, with tendereſt repetition of the 6 
endearing names of brother and of mother, applied to 6 
your country and her ſons. And whilſt the conflagra- « 
tions of war are ſucceeded by bonfires and ſports, and « 
every demonſtration. of a heart- felt triumphant joy, I « 
fee the nations, envious of your power, ſtand. aghaſt in 60 
filence, aſtoniſhment, and deſpair, * 
Vour parliament is about to meet- What is to be « 
expected from it? Will it liſten to reaſon, or will it 1 
perſevere in its madneſs? Will it be the defender of the 0 
rights of nations, or the inſtrument of the tyranny of 6 
miniſters ? Will its acts be the decrees of a free people; 66 
or edits dictated by the court? J am preſent at the de- * 
| Hberations of your houſes, In theſe revered reſorts 1 * 


hear wiſdom ſpeak by the mouth of moderation. Soft 4 
perſuaſion ſeems to flow there, from the lips of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed orators. My heart is filled with hope; 9 
tears guſh from my eyes. Preſently a voice, the organ 
of deſpotiſm and of war, ſuſpends the delicious, ſweet @;] 

emotion. | 
« Engliſhmen," 


> 
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« Engliſhmen,” cries a mad haranguer, can you 
« heſitate a moment? It is your rights, it is your moſt 
important intereſts, it is the glory of your name, that 
« you are called upon to defend. It is not a foreign 
power which attacks theſe eſſential objects. They 
s are menaced by an interior domeſtic enemy. The 
danger therefore is greater, the outrage the more ſen- 
4 ſible. | 

« Between two rival powers, armed for mutual pre- 
« tenſions, policy may fometimes ſuſpend hoſtilities. 
« Againſt rebel ſubjects, ſlackneſs is the greateſt fault, 
« and all moderation weakneſs. The ſtandard of revolt, 
« which was Tet up by audacity, mould be torn down 
« by power, Let the ſword of juſtice fall heavy on the 
« hands which dared diſplay it. Let us be expeditious. 
In theſe caſes: there is a firſt moment which ' muſt be 
« ſeized on; revolutions ſhould be ſtrangled in their 
„birth. Give not to minds yet in amazement, time 
« to grow familiar with their guilt; to the ringleaders, 
time to confirm their power; nor to the people, that 
« of learning to obey new maſters. People, in a re- 
„volt, are almoſt always actuated by foreign 1mpulſcs. 
Neither their fury, nor their hatred, nor their love, 
« are properly their own. You may give them paſ- 
« ſions, as eaſily as arms. Difplay to their eyes the 
« power and majeſty of the Britiſh empire : they will 
« preſently be falling at your feet; and go in an inſtant 
from terror to compunction, from” compunction to 
© obedience, If we muſt have recourſe to the ſeverity 
“of arms, let us have no ſcruples. In civil war, pity 
is a moſt miſtaken virtue. When the ſword is once 
drawn, it ought not to be ſtayed, but by ſubmiſſion.” 
« It is for them to anſwer now, to Heaven and to 
earth, for the evils which they may bring upon them- 
« ſelves. Conſider, that a tranſient ſeverity, in theſe 
* rebellious countries, will inſure us peace and obedi- 
ence that will laſt for ages. 

In order to make us ſuſpend our-blows, and dif- 
arm our hands, we have been repeatedly told, that 
the land is peopled by our countrymen, by our friends, 
* by our brethren. What, invoke in their favour names 
which they have outraged, bands which they have 
| | « broken? 
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“ broken? Theſe names, theſe bands, ſo ſacred, are 
e the very thing that accufes and attaints them. How 
long are theſe revered titles to impoſe duties on ug 
alone? How long have rebellious children the right 
« to take arms againſt their mother, deſpoil her of her 
heritage, and rend her heart? They talk of liberty: 
J reſpect this name as much as they do; but is it 
« independence, that we are to underſtand by this li. 
« berty? Is it the right to overturn a legiſlation 
founded and eſtabliſhed two centuries 8 Is it 
the right to uſurp all-thofe which we poſſeſs? They 
talk of liberty; but I talk, and will always talk, of 
s the ſupremacy, and the ſovereign power of Britain. 
„What ſuppoſing they had fome cauſes of com- 
% plaint, ſuppoſing they intended to refuſe bearing 
« {ome light portion of the heavy burden under which 
ve ſtagger, to refuſe unreaſonably to make themſelves 
“partners in our expences, as we have made them 
“ pareners in our greatneſs, had they no other way to 
do it, than by revolt and arms? There are thoſe 
„ who call them our countrymen, and our friends ;. but, 
“ for my part, I can ſee them in no other light than 
- & that of the moſt crue] perſecutors and enemies of our 
& country. It is ſaid we had common fathers ;. and 
* ſo, undoubtedly, we had: but theſe reſpectable an- 
c ceftors I myſelf with confidence invoke. If their 
& ſpirits could here reſume their places, their indigna- 
te tion would not be leſs than our own. With what 
& wrath would theſe virtuous citizens then underſtand, 
«that thoſe of their deſcendants who went to fix them- 
& ſelves beyond the ſeas, no ſooner began to be a little 
& conſcious of their ſtrength, than they made a traito- 
“ rous trial of it againſt their country ; armed: them- 
* ſelves againſt her with the very benefits her bounty 
had beſtowed? Yes, all; even to that pacific ſect, 
<«< enjoined ſtrictly by their founder never to dip their 
hands in blood; they, who have reſpected the lives 
sand the rights of ſavage people; they, who by an 
“ enthuſiaſm of humanity, have ſtruck. off the fetters 
< from their ſlaves: now, equally faithleſs to their 
, country and their religion, they arm themſelves for 
4 ſlaughter; and it is againſt you. They treat all 
: „% men 
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| men as brethren ; and you, you only, of all people, 
« are excluded from the title. They have ſhewn the 
: « world that the ſavages of America, that the ne 
« of Africa, are henceforward leſs alien to them than 
l « the citizens of Britain. | 

« Arm, then, arm. Britons, ſtrike home; revenge, 
revenge, your country's wrongs, your offended 
« rights. Revenge the treaſon to your greatneſs. 
« Diſplay that power, ſo formidable in Europe, in 
« Africa, and the Indies; which has ſo often aſtoniſh- 
ed America herſelf; and ſince between a ſovereign 
« people, and the ſubje& people who revolt, there can 
« be no treaty now, but force, let force decide. Snatch 
« opportunely at this world, which is falling from you, 
« and reſume it; it is your property, which ingrati- 
« tude and inſolence would raviſh from you.“ 


Tux ſophiſms of a boiſterous ſtrutting | 
ſpeechifier, upheld by the influence of the ne u 
crown and national pride, ſuppreſs, in the 
majority of the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, the defire of pacific meaſures. New 
reſolutions reſemble thoſe which begot 
them ; but with aggravated features of fe- 
rocity and deſpotiſm. Troops are levied, fleets are e- 
quipped. Admirals and generals ſet fail for the new 
world, with orders and projects ſanguinary and ſavage. 
Nothing leſs than unconditional ſubmiſſion ean reſtrain 
or retard the devaſtation ordained againſt the colonies. 
Until this memorable period, the Americans had con- 
fined themſelves to a reſiſtance, authorized even by the 
Engliſh laws. No other ambition appeared in them, 
than that of maintaining the very limited rights which 
they had hitherto always enjoyed. Even the leading 
men amongſt them, who might have been ſuppoſed to 
have had more enlarged ideas, had not yet ventured to 
ſpeak to the multitude of any thing but an advantage- 
ous accommodation, - They would have been afraid, in 
going further, of loſing the confidence of people attach- 
ed by habit to an empire, under whoſe wings they had 
proſpered. The accounts of the great preparations 
which were making in the old world, with fetters to 
| confine, 


determines 
to reduce 
her colo- 
nies by 
force. 
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confine, or with fire to confume, the new, extinguiſh. 
ed all remains of affection for the original government. 
The only thing now, was. to give energy to minds rea- 
dy to receive it. This was the effect which produced a 
work, intituled Common Senſe.” We ſhall give here 
the ſum and ſubſtance af its doctrine, without tying 
ourſelves down to its exact form and order. 
Never, ſays the author of this celebrated performance, 
never did an object of ſuch conſequenre call for the atten. 
tion of the world. It is not that of a city ora province; it 
is that of an immenſe continent, and of a conſiderable 80 
Portion of the globe. It is not the affair of a day; it al 
is that of ages. The preſent is about to decide upon a 
long futurity ; and many hundreds of years after that 
we ſhall be no more, the ſun, in illuminating this he- 
miſphere, will illuminate our glory, or expoſe our ſhame, 
A long time did we talk of peace and reconcilement: 
all is changed. On the day when, in conſequence of 
the recourſe which has been had to arms, the firſt drop 
of blood. was ſhed, time for diſquiſition paſſed away, 
A day has given birth to a revolution. A day has 
tranſported us to another age. N 
Timid ſouls, ſouls who meaſure the future by the 
ſt, think that we ftand in need of the protection of 
England. That protection might be uſeful to a riſing 
colony; it is become dangerous for a nation now form- 
ed. Infancy muſt needs be ſupported in its weak en. 
deavours to walk; youth ſhould march actively and 
freely, in power and pride of you The nation, as 
well as the man, who may have the power and right to 
protect me, may have the power and will to oppreſs 
me. I renounce the ſupport of a protector, to be ſe- 
cured from the fear of a maſter. n , N52 
In Europe, the people are too much agitated to al. 
low to this part of the world the enjoyment of conſtant 
peace. In thoſe courts and nations intereſts meet inte. 
reſts, and joſtle without end. As friends of England 
we moſt neceſſarily have all ker enemies for our own. 
This alliance will entail upon America the dower of 
* — war. Let us part, let us part. Neutrality, 
trade, and peace; ſuch, and ſuch only, can be the foun- 
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dations of our greatneſs, | 
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ſooner or later come to an end. So wills nature, ne- 
ceſſity, and time. The Engliſh government can, there- 


ſore, give us only a tranſient conſtitution; and we ſhall 


bequeath to. our poſterity but debts, and diſſentions, 
and a precarious ſtate. If we would inſure their happi- 
neſs, let us part. If we are fathers, if we love our 
children, let us part. Laws and liberty are the heritage 
we owe them. 944% ai, 66817 
England is too far removed from us; we cannot be 
governed by ſuch a diſtant country. What, to traverſe, 
always, fix thouſand miles, to claim juſtice, or to aſſc 
for laws ! to exculpate ourſelves from imaginary crimes, 
or ſolicit, with meanneſs, the court and miniſters of a 
foreign clime! What, to wait for years for every an- 
ſwer; and to find, as we might too often, when we had 
croſſed and recroſſed the ocean, that injuftice only would 
be the product of our voyage! No; in a great ſtate, 
the centre and the ſeat of power muſt be ip the ſtate 
itſelf. Nothing but the deſpotiſm of the Eaſt can inure men 


thus to receive their laws from rulers far remote, or from 


the baſhaws, by whom inviſible tyrants are repxeſented. 
But let it not be forgotten, that the greater th diſtance, 
the more ponderous and cruel is the preſſure the de- 
ſpotic power; and the people then, deprived of oſt 
all the advantages of government, feel only it Mries 
and its vices. « 
Nature did not create a world to ſubject it to the in- 
habitants of an iſland in another world. Natyre has e- 
ſtabliſhed the laws of equilibrium, which ſhe every 
where obſerves, in the heavens as well as upon the earth. 
By the laws of bodies, and of diſtances, America can 
only belong to itſelf. x | 
There is no government without a mutual confidence 
between him who commands and him who obeys. It is 
all over : this mutual confidence is broken, and never 
can be re-eſtabliſhed. England has too clearly ſhewn 
that ſhe would command us like ſlaves; America, that 
ſhe was equally ſenſible both of her rights and of her 
lirength. They have each betrayed theirdecret. From 
this moment there can be no further treaty. It would 
be ſigned by hatred and diſtruſt ; hatred, which never 
Vox. VL Cc pardons z 
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confine, or with fire to conſume, the new, extinguiſh, 


ed all remains of affection for the original government. 


The only thing now, was to give energy to minds rea- 


dy to receive it. This was the effect which produced a 


work, intituled Common Senſe. We ſhall give here 
the ſum and ſubſtance of its doctrine, without tying 
ourſelves down to its exact form and order. | 

Never, ſays the author of this celebrated performance, 
never did an object of fuch.conſequence call for the atten. 
ion of the world. It is not that of a city ora province; it 
is that of an immenſe continent, and. of a conſiderable 
portion of the globe. It is not the affair of a day; it 
28 that of ages. The preſent is about to decide upon a 
Jong futurity ; and many hundreds of years. after that 
we ſhall be no more, the ſun, in illuminating this he- 
miſphere, will illuminate our glory, or expoſe our ſhame, 
A long time did we talk of peace and reconcilement: 
all is changed. On the day when, in conſequence of 
the recourſe which has been had to arms, the firſt drop 
of blood. was ſhed, time for diſquiſition paſſed away, 
A day has given birth to a revolution. A day has 
tranſported us to another age. Fo » 4 | 


Timid ſol,” fouls cho :meaſure the future by the 


pal think that we ftand'in need of the protection of 
England. That protection might be uſeful to a riſing 
colony; it is become dangerous for à nation now form- 
ed. Infancy muſt needs be ſupported in its weak en- 
deavours to walk; youth fh march actively and 
freely, in power and pride of ue The nation, as 
well as the man, who may have the power and right to 
protect me, may have the power and will to opprels 
me. I renounce the ſupport of a protector, to be ſe- 
cured from the fear of a maſte.. 117. 1nd 
In Europe, the people are too much agitated to al- 
low to this part of the world the enjoyment of conſtant 
peace. In thoſe eourts and nations intereſts meet inte. 
reſts, and joſtle without end. As friends of England 
-we muſt neceſſarily have all her enemies for our own: 
This alliance will entail upon America the dower of 
perpetual war. Let us part, let us part. Neutrality, 
trade, and peace; ſuch, and ſuch only, can be the foun- 
dations of our greatneſs. Th 
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ſooner or later come to an end. So wills nature, ne- 
ceſſity, and time. The Eugliſh government can, there- 
ſore, give us only a tranſient conſtitution; and we ſhall 
bequeath to our poſterity: but debts, and diſſentions, 
and a precarious ſtate, If we would inſure their happi- 
neſs, let us part. If we are fathers, if we love our 
children, let us part. Laws and liberty are the heritage 
we owe them. 91 0 as, of 

England is too far removed from us; we cannot be 
governed by ſuch a diſtant country. What, to traverſe, 
always, fix thouſand miles, to claim juſtice, or to aſk 
for laws ! to exculpate ourſelves from imaginary crimes, 
or ſolicit, with meanneſs, the court and miniſters of a 
foreign elime! What, to wait for years for every an- 
{mer ; and to find, as we might too often, when we had 
croſſed and recroſſed the ocean, that injuftice only would 
be the product of our voyage! No; in a great ſtate, 
the centre and the ſeat of power muſt be ip the ſtate 
itſelf. Nothing but the deſpotiſm of the Eaſt can inure men 
thus to receive their laws from rulers far remote, or from 
the baſhaws, by whom inviſible tyrants are repfeſented. 
But let it not be forgotten, that the greater the diſtance, 
the more ponderous and cruel is the preſſure the de- 
ſpotic power; and the people then, depriveFoFalmot 
all the advantages of government, feel only id HAfkries 
and its vices. — 

Nature did not create a world to ſubject it to the in- 
habitants of an iſland in another world. Natyre has e- 
ſtabliſned the laws of equilibrium, which ſhe every 
where obſerves, in the heavens as well as upon the earth. 
By the laws of bodies, and of diſtances, America can 
only belong to itſelf. $ py” 

There is no government without a mutual confidence 
between him who commands and him who obeys. It is 
all over : this mutual confidence is broken, and never 
can be re-eſtabliſhed. England has too clearly ſhewn 
that ſhe would command us like ſlaves; America, that 
ſhe was equally ſenſible both of her rights and of her 
lirength. They have each betrayed their ſeeret. From 
this moment there can be no further treaty. It would 
be ſigned by hatred and diſtruſt 3 batred, which never 
Vox. VL Cc | pardons ; 
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-pardons ; diſtruſt, which, by its. very nature, Tok never 


he reconciled. 

Would you know whar would be -the conſequences 
of an accommodation? Your ruin. You ftand in nee 
of laws; -yqu;will not obtain them. Who would give 
them to you? The Engliſh nation? She is jealous of 
your increaſe. The ? He is your enemy. Your. 
elves, in your aſſemblies? Do you not remember that 
all legiſlation is ſubmitted to the negative right of the 
monarch, who would bring. you to-his yoke ? This right 
would be a formidable right inceſſantly armed againſt 
you. Make requeſts ; -they.will:be eluded. Form plea 
of commerce and greatneſs ; they will became to the 
mother-country an. object of terror. Your government 
will be no more than a kind of clandeſtine war; that 
of an enemy, who would deſtroy without .openly 
attacking ; it will be, according to the ordinary courſe 
of policy, a flow and ſecret aſſaſſination, which wil 
cauſe languour and prolong weakneſs, and, with the art 
of an imperial torturer, equally prohibit you to live or 
die. Submit to England; and behold your fate. 

It is not without right that we take arms. Our right 
1s neceſſity, a juſt defence, the miſeries of ourſelves and 
of our children, the exceſſes committed againſt us. Our 
right is our auguſt title of nation. It. is for the ſword 
to judge us. The tribunal of war, is. the only tribunal 

which now exiſts for us. Well then, ſince the ſword 
muſt neceſſarily be drawn, let us be ſure, at leaſt, that 
it be for a cauſe that may be worthy of it, and requite 
us. for both our txeaſure and our blood. What, ſhall 
we expole ourſelves to the ſeeing our cities deſtroyed, 
our lands laid waſte, our families ſlaughtered, in order 
to compals at laſt an accommodation; «that is, to beg 
for new chains, and cement ourſelves the edifice of 

our bondage? What, ſhall it be by the dreadful light 
of conflagrations, ſhall it be on the tomb of our fathers 
cr our children, or our waves, that we ſhall ſign a treaty 
vith our proud oppreſſors! and, all covered with our 
blood, will they deign to pardon us! Ah, we ſhould 
tllen be but a deſpicable object of aſtoniſhment to Eu- 
rope, of indignation to America, and of contempt even 
to our enemies, If we can obey.them, we had one 
[ | . my . 
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right to combat them. Liberty alone can emancipate 
us, Liberty, and perfect liberty, is the only object 
worthy of our labours and our dangers. What do I 
ay? From this moment it is our own. Our title is 
written on the bloody plains of Lexington; it was there 
that the hand of England tore the contract by which 
we were united to her. Ves. At the moment when 
the report of the firſt muſquet diſcharged by England- 
was heard, nature herſelf proclaimed us, free and inde- 

ndent. 
Let us profit by the benefit of our foes. The youth 
of nations is the age moſt favourable to their indepen- 
dence, It is the time of energy and vigour. Our fouls 
are. not yet ſurrounded by that apparatus of luxury, 
which ſerves as hoſtage to a tyrant. Our arms are not 
yet enervated . in the arts of ſoftneſs. Amongſt us are 
not ſeen to domineer thoſe nobles, who, by their very 
conſtitution, are the neceſſary allies-of kings; who love 
not liberty, but when they ean-make of it an inſtrument 
of oppreſſion; thoſe nobles, eager for privilege and 
title, for whom, in critical conjunctures, the people are 
but tools, for whom the ſupreme power is a ready cor- 
raptor. | 

Your colonies are formed of plain, brave, lahorious,- 
upright men, at once proprietors-and cultivators of their 
land. Liberty is their firſt want. Rural labours have 
already hardened them for war; and every engage-- 
ment, nay, every petty ſkirmiſh. with the enemy, mutt 
a laſt perfect them in the art of war. Public. enthu- 
ſiaſm brings to light unknown talents. It is in revolu- 
tions that great minds are formed, that heroes ſnew 
themſelves, and take their place. Remember Holland, 
and all her ſons; and that multitude of extraordinary 
men to which the quarrel of her liberty gave birth: 
behold in theſe men an example for you; remember 
their ſucceſs, and behold a preſage. | 

Let our firſt ſtep be to form a conftitution by which 
we may be united. 'The moment 1s arrived. Later, it- 
would be abandoned to an uncertain futurity and the 
caprice of chance. The more people and riches we ſhall 
acquire, the more barriers will there be raiſed up be - 
tween ug. Then, how ſhall ſo many provinces and in- 
| Cc 2 tereſts 
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tereſts be made conſiſtent ? For ſuch an union it is ge. 

ceſſary, that each people ſhould at once be ſenſible, both 
of the particular weakneſs, and the general ſtrength, 

There muſt' be great calamities or great fears. It is 
then, amongſt communities as amongſt individuals, that 

ſpring up thoſe firm and vigorous friendſhips which af- 
ſociate ſouls with ſouls, and interefts with intereſts, It 
is then, that one ſpirit, breathed from every part, forms 
the genius of ſtates; and that all the ſcattered” powers 
become by union a-fingle and a formidable power, 
Thanks to our perſecutors, we are at this epocha, If 
we are reſolute, it will be that of our happinefs. : Fey 
nations liave laid hold of the favourable moment to form 
their government. Once eſcaped, this moment returny: 


no more; and anarchy or ſlavery puniſhes the neglect of 


it for ages. Let not a ſimilar fault prepare for us ſimi- 
lar regret. Regret is impotent. 

Let the moment, which, in reſpect to us, is Bagel 
be feized on- We have it in our r to frame the 
nobleſt conſtirution that the world has feen. Vou hare 
read in your ſacred books how mankind were deſtroyed 
by the general deluge. A fingle family ſurvived; and 
was . —— by the Supreme Being to re- people the 
earth. We are this family. Deſpotiſm has deluged 
all; and we can a ſecond time renew the world. 


We are about, at this moment, to decide the fate of 


2 race of men more numerous, perhaps, than all the 


people of Europe put together. Shall we wait till we 


become the prey of a conqueror, and ſuffer the hope of 
the univerſe to be deſtroyed? Imagine to yourſelves, 
that all the generations of the world to come, have at 
this moment their eyes fixed on us, and demand of us 
their liberty. We are about to fix their ng A If 
we give them up, they will, perhaps, one „drag 
their chains aeroſs our Fer prnage _ load them with | im- 
precations. 

Call to mind a writing which hiew- bebe among 
vou, and had for a motto, UNITE OR BI. 

Let us unite then, and begin by declaring our Liew#s 
PENDENCE. That alone can efface the title of rebellious 
ſubjects, which our infolent oppreſſors have dared ts 
= us. That ag an: RON us riſe up to the digni- 


tf 
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ty which is our due, inſure us allies amongſt the differ- 
ent powers, impreſs reſpect even upon our enemies, and, 
if we treat with them, give us the right to treat, with 
the power and dignity which becomes a nation. 

But I repeat it; we muſt be quick. Our uncertain- 
ty cauſes our weakneſs. Let us dare to be free, and 
we are ſo. Ready to take the leap, we ſhrink back. 
We read the countenances of each other with anxious 
curiolity. It ſeems, as if we were aſtoniſhed at our own 
boldneſs, . and that our very courage gave us fear. But 
it is not now the time to be muſing on calculations, It 
is paſt. In great affairs, in which there is but one 
great part to take, too much circumſpection ceaſes to 
be prudence. Every thing that is extreme, demands re- 
ſolution in the extreme. Then, the boldeſt meaſures 
are the wiſeſt; and the exceſs of boldneſs itſelf becomes. 
the means and the warrant of ſucceſs. 


S$ycx was the ſubſtance of the ſentiments 
and 1deas diſplayed in this work. They 
confirmed in their principles the enterpri- 
ling ſpirits who had long required a total 
ſeparation from the mother country. 'The 
timid citizens, who till then had been wa- 
vering, . now declared decifively for this 

reat and intereſting rupture. The votes 
or independence were numerous enough to Moos. 
bring the general congreſs, on. the 4th of Ju- pros — 
1 1776, to the W Nn ο ber. 

Why have I not received the genius and the elo- 
quence: of the celebrated orators of Athens and of 
Rome! With what grandeur, with what enthuſiaſm, 
ſhould I not ſpeak of thoſe generous men who, by their 
patience, their wiſdom, and their courage, erected. this. 
grand edifice. Hancock, Franklin, the two Adamſes,- 
were the greateſt actors in this affecting ſcene :-but they 
were not the only. ones. Poſterity ſhall know them all. 
Their honoured names. ſhall be tranſmitted. to it by a- 
happier pen than mine. Braſs and marble ſhall ſhew 
them to. remoteſt ages. In beholding them, ſhall the 
tnend of freedom feel his eyes floating in delicious tears, 

Cc3 and. 


T he colo- 

nies break. 
the ties © 
which u- 

nited them: 
to Eng- 
land, and 
deelare © 
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and his heart palpitate with joy. Under the buſt of 
one of them has been written, HE WA SST ED TUNER 
FROM HEAVEN, AND THE SCEPFRE' FROM TyYRAV TSX. 
we the laſt words of this eulogy ſlall all of teri Par- 
. 

Heroic country, my Gvanced age peritiits me not to 
viſit thee. Never ſhall I ſee myſelf amongf the reſpec. 
table perſonages of thy Areopagus ; never ſhall I be 
preſent at the deliberations of thy Congreſs. I ſhall 
die without having ſeen the retreat of toleration, of 
manners, of laws, of virtue, and of freedom: [My aſh. 
es will not be covered by à free and holy earth: "but L 

ſhall have defired it; and my laſt breath ſhall bear to. 
heaven an cjaculation for thy proſperĩty. 


Though America might be affured of Ghlverfic ap- 


probation, ſne thought it incumbent on her to expoſe 
to the eyes of the world the motives of her conduct. 
She publiſhed her manifeſto, in which we read, that, 
„The hiſtory of the Engliſh nation andd its king 
4e will ſhow to the fucceeding generations, whom it 
& ſhall entertain and inſtruct with accounts of them and 


© us, a ſeries of outrages and of uſurpations, all of 
which equally tended to cltabliſh abſolute! tyranny in 


© theſe provinces. 
&, It will ſhow, that che e refuſed his conſent 


© to laws OO moſt ſalutary, and the mow neceſſary tu 


©« the public good. 
«© That — removed the aſſemblies bo inconvenient 


% places, at a diſtance from all records, in order to 
&« bring the deputies more eaſily to his views. 


„That he had frequently diſſolved the aſſembly of 


tc repreſentatives, becauſe they had ſtedfaſtix defended 
* the eople's rights. 

IG That, after ſuch'difſolution, he had left the ſtates 
© too long without bs e+e oe d conſequently: 
« expoſed to the incop cies refalt 
« want of aſſemblies. 

That he endeavoured to hinder-poputhrithy by rat- 
6 fing difficulties to the naturalization of foreigner 


E Evipuit cel felnien, 22 aan, 4 _ tine appli 
$5.3 3, 6 * 


to the great Eleſtrician, 


ulting from the 
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„ and by ſelling the: lands, of which: be granted the 
6 property, too dear. > 

« That he made the jiidj 6! Spenden on him- 
4 ſelf, by decreeing att they ſnould hold but of him 
« alone, both their ofſiees and their ſalaries. 

« That he created new employments, and filled this 
« country with a multitude of placemen, who devoured 
« our ſubſtance and diſturbed our quiet. 

That he maintained" amongſt vs, in time of! pro- 
« found peace, a conſiderable number of troops, withe- 
« out the conſent of the legiſlative power. 

That he rendered the military power independent 
« of, and even ſuperior to, the civil power. 

„That he contrived all means, in conjunction with- 
« peryerſe men, to quarter armed ſoldiers in our hou- 
« ſes, and ſhield them from the-puniſhments due to the 
« murders they might commit in America; to deſtroy 
4 our trade in all parts of the world; to impoſe taxes 
on us without our conſent; to de us, in many 
« caſes, of our trials by juries; to Cagfook us, and 
„make us take our trials, beyond! the ſeas, 6000 miles 
« from our own home, and to this diſtance we muſt tran: 
ſport all our witneſſes, an expence burdenſome to the 
« moſt opulent; to take away our charters; ſuppreſs- 
« our beſt: Rr; ; to alter the foundation and the form 
« of our government for the worſe; to fuſpend our 
« own. legiſlation- and. authority) and make Erterrve: 
« other law 8. 

« That he linker ahdicated' 5 ent in the 
American provinces, by 8 us fallen from bis 

protection, and by making war upon us. 1 

FThat he cauſed our coaſts to be ravaged; our ports 
© to be deſtroyed, our towns to be burnt, our people to. 
be maſſacfed, 5% N „ 

„That he forced! thoſe- of out brettfren! who were 
taken priſoners upon the high ſeas, to bear arms a- 
« gainſt their country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and enema to periſh themſelves by 
„ hands fo dear. 71 7 

« "That he excited amòongſt us inteſtine aivifions and 
N that he. endeavoured to raiſe againſt our 2 in- 

« habitants | 


3 
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&« habitants the barbarous ſavages, accuſtomed to maſ. 
« ſacre all, without diſtinction of rank, ſex, or age. 

„That at this time there arrived on our ſhores fo. 

“ reign , mercenaries, commiſſioned to complete the 
& work of devaſtation and death. 

„And that a prince, whoſe character was thus mark. 
« ed by all the features of tyranny, was not fit to go- 
« vern a free people“. 11 | 

A ſtep which broke the ties formed by blood, by re. 
ligion, and by habit, was to be ſupported by a grand 
concert of wills, by wiſe and vigorous. meaſures. . The 
United States of America gave themſelves a federate 
conſtitution, which joined. to the interior advantages of 
republican government. all the power of monarchy. 
Each province had an aſſembly, formed by the repre-. 
ſentatives of the different diſtricts, and in which the le- 
giſlative power reſided. , The executive power was com- 
mitted to its preſident. His rights and his obligations. 
were, to liſten. to every application from any of the 
people; to call them together when. cxrcumitances, 
might require it; to provide for the arming and ſubſiſt. 
ing troops, and concert. the operations of them with 
their officers. He was at the head of a ſecret commit - 
tee, which was to hold a continual correſpondence with 
the general congreſs. The time of his continuance in. 
office was limited to two years. But. the laws. permit- 
ted a, prolongation. of it. | | 

The provinces were not obliged to render an-account. 
of their adminiſtration to the great council of the na- 
tion, though compoſed of the deputies of all the colo- 
nies. The ſuperiority of the general congreſs over the 
particular congreſſes was confined to matters relative to 
politics and war. ere IJ 4 

Some people, however, have thought that the inſti · 
tution of this body was not ſo well contrived as the le · 
N of the provinces. It ſeems, indeed, that con · 

derate ſtates, which raiſe themſelves from the condi- 
tion of ſubjects to that of being independent, cannot. 
without danger truſt their delegates with the unlimited. 
power of malting peace and war. For theſe delegates, 
ſhould they be corrupt or ill informed, might bring back. 
the whole ſtate to the bondage from which it is ſeeking 


£9. 
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to eſcape. It ſeems, that in theſe times of revolution, 
the will of the public cannot be too well known, too li- 
terally pronounced. It is neceffary, undoubtedly, they 
ay, that all the meaſures, all the operations, which re 
late to the common defence and offence, ſhould” be de- 
eided on by the common repreſentatives of the body of 
the ſtate; but the continuation of war, and the condi- 
tions of peace, ought to be deliberated upon in every 

vince; and the dehberations to be tranſmitted to the 
congreſs by 1 who would ſubmit the opinion 
of their provinces to the plurality of voices. In ſhort,. 
they add, that if, in eftabliſhed governments, it is proper 
that the people thould” rely with confidente in the wiſ- 
dom of their ſenate, in a ſtate where the conſtitution. 
is only forming; where the people, as yet uncertain of 
their fate, call for their liberty, ſword in hand, it is ne- 
effary that all the citizens ſhould” be continually in 
councih, in camp, in the public places, and have their 
eyes continually directed to the repreſentatives to whom 
their deftiny has been committee. 
"Though theſe principles are true in general, there 
might be a difficulty, we may anſwer, in applying them 
to the new republic formed by the Americans, It is 
not with that republic as with the federate republics 
which we ſee in Europe, I mean Holland; and Switzer- 
land, e de but of ſmall extent, and 
in which it 1s eaſy to eſtabliſi a rapid communication 
between all the provinces. The ſame thing may be 
ſaid of the eonfederacies of ancient Greece. Theſe 
ſtates were ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
confined almoft within the narrow compaſs of the Pelo- 
ponneſus, or, at moſt, within the limits of the Archi- 
pelago. But tlie united ſtates of America, diſperſed 
over an immenſe continent; occupying in the new 
world a ſpace of almoſt fiftten degrees; ſeparated by 
deſerts, by mountains, by gulfs, and by a vaſt extent of 
coaſt, cannot have the advantage of this rapid commu- 
nication. If the general congreſs could not decide up- 
on political Were tot the particular deherations 
of each province; if, on every important occaſion,. on 
every unforeſcen event, it ſhould be neceſſary to give 
new inſtructions, and, as we may ſay, a new On 
bara | 
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the repreſentatives, this body would remain inactite, 
'The diſtances to be paſſed, the delays and: the multi. 
tude of debates, might too often prove hurtſul to the 


blic good. 


” Beſides, it is never at the birth. of a conſtitution, and 


amidft the great fermentations of liberty, that there i 


cauſe to fear that a body of repreſentatives ſhould, ei. 
ther from weakneſs or corruption, betray the intereſty 
with which they are entruſted. It is rather in ſuch a 
body that the general ſpirit is both exalted and inflamed, 
In that reſides, in its vigour,. the genius of the nation, 
Choſen by the eſteem of their fellow-citizens, choſen 
at a time when every public function is a danger, and 
every vote an honour ;. placed at the head of thoſe who 
will compoſe for ever that celebrated areopagus,. and 
thence even naturally carried to regard the public liber. 
ty as their own work; they cannot but have the enthu- 
aſm of founders, who make it their pride to have their 
names engraved conſpicuouſſy, to be read by diſtant 
ages, on the frontiſpiece of an auguſt monument which 
is riſing. The fears which the partiſans of the contra- 
ry ſyſtem might have upon this object, ſeem therefore 
to have ſmall foundation. _ 0 
I will ſay more. It might happen that a people 
who axe fighting for liberty, fatigued with a long and 
painful ſtruggle; and more ftruck with the preſent 
danger than the future good, might feel their courage 
failing, and, perhaps, one day, be tempted to prefer 
dependence and peace to independenee and tumult, at- 
tended with peril and with blood. It would then be 
advantageous to this people to have diveſted themſelves 
of the power of making peace with their oppreſſors, 
and depoſited it in the hands of the ſenate, which they 
had choſen to ſerve as an organ to their will, when 
this will could ſhew itſelf with freedom, pride, and cou- 
rage. It ſeems as if each individual, . he had gi- 
ven his voice for the inſtituting ſuch a ſenate, ſhould 
ſay to it, “I raiſe the ſtandard of war againſt my ty- 
& rants, If my arm ſhould weary in the war, if J 
« could debaſe myſelf ſo low as to implore repoſe, ſup- 
% port me againſt my weakneſs. Liſten to no prayer 
„ or with unworthy of me, which I diſavow La | 
R 1 e hand; 
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hand; and pronounce not the name of peace until 
4 my bonds be broken.“ | | 

In reality, if we conſult the hiſtory of republics, we 
ſhall ſee, that the multitude have almoſt * 
impetuoſity and heat at the firſt moment; but that it 
is only in a ſmall number of choſen men, and qualified 
to ſerve as chiefs, that reſide thoſe conſtant and vigo- 
rous reſolutions which-march, with a ſteady, firm, un- 
daunted ſtep, towards ſome great and worthy end, ne- 
ver N from the path, and never ceaſing, with 
ſteady perteverance, to combat all obſtructions that 
they meet with, from fortune, from miſery, and from 
Wan. | 


nn it be, and whatſoever fide 


in c IE Commence- 
may be taken in this political diſcuſſion 
the Americans had not yet formed for en * the, 
themſelves a ſyſtem of government, when, I 4 | 
in the month of March, Hopkins plunder- 77 = 1 6 


ed the iſland of Providenee of a large train 3 
of artillery and a conſiderable quantity of 25 L ＋ 
ammunition; when, in the beginning of 9 
May, Carleton drove out of Canada the Provincial 
troops, which were employed to reduce Quebec, with 
a view of completing the conqueſt of that important 
territory; when, in the month of June, Clinton and 
Parker had been ſo vigorouſly repulſed on the Southern 
coaſts of America. Far greater ſcenes followed. the de- 
claration of independence. 

Howe had been appointed to ſuperſede the feeble 
Gage; and it was this new general who had evacuated 
Boſton. Having arrived on the 2d of April at Hali- 
fax, on the 1oth of June he departed for Staten Ifland. 
The forces, which were to act both by ſea and land, 
ſucceſſively joined him according to expectation ; and, on 
the 28th of Auguſt, he landed on Long- Iſland without 
oppoſition, under the protection of a fleet commanded 


by the admiral his brother. The Americans exhibited 
K little ſpirit in 3 the interior part of their 
country às they did on the 


anding of the enemy. 

ter a very feeble reſiſtance, and conſiderable loſs, 
they took refuge on the continent with a facility, 
A 5 which 
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Which would hardly have been granted them by a con- 
queror, who knew how to avail himſelf of the adyaq. 
tages he had obtained. The city of New- Vork too 
was abandoned by theſe new republicans with ſtill great. 


er precipitation than they had evacuated Long-Ifland: 


and they filed off towards Kingſbridge, where they ap- 
eared determined to make an obſtinate reſiſtance. 

If the Engliſh had followed up their ſucceſs with that 
vivacity which circumſtances demanded, the new: raiſed 
troops which had oppoſed them had infallibly been dif. 
perſed, or reduced to the neceflity of laying down their 
arms, On the contrary, they were allowed ſix weeks 
to recover from their conſternation 2 nor did they aban- 
don their intrenchments till the night of the firit or ſe. 
cond of Noyember, when the movements, which were 
making in their view, were ſufficient to convince them 
that their .camp was upon the point of being attacked, 

Their commander in chief, Wafhington, was unwil- 
ling to truſt the fate of his country to an action, which 
might, and naturally would, have terminated to the 
prejudice of thoſe importaat intereſts which had been 
committed to him. He knew, that delays, ever fa- 
vourable to a native, are ever fatal to a ſtranger. This 
conviction determined him to retire to the Jerſeys with 
a deſign of protracting the war. Favoured hoth by the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon, by his knowledge of the coun- 
try, and by the nature of the ground, which compen- 
ſated in ſome meaſure for the want of diſcipline, he had 
reaſon to flatter himſelf, that he ſhould be able to cover 
the greateſt part of this fertile province, and keep the 
enemy at a diſtance from Pennſylvania. In a moment, 
however, he ſees his colours abandoned by the ſoldier, 
whoſe engagement, at the end of ſix, and even at the 


end of three months, had expired: and of an army of 


twenty-five thouſand men, there ſcarce remained two 
thouſand five hundred, with which he was fortunate e- 
nough to retire beyond the Delaware. Bog 

Without lofing a moment, the King's troops ought 
to have paſſed the river in - purſuit of this handful of 
fugitives, and. have put them totally to the route. II 
the five . thouſand men, deſtined for the conqueſt of 
Rhode-Iſland, had gone up the river in the . 
1 the) 
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they were aboard of, the junction of the two corps 
might have been effected without oppolition even in 
Pluladelphia itſelf, and the new republic had been ſti- 
fled in that important and celebrated city which gave it 
birth. 

At this time, perhaps, reproaches were caſt on the 
Engliſh general for being timid and too circumſpect in 
the operations of the campaign. Certain it is, howe- 
ver, that he was raſh enough in the diſtribution of his 
winter-cantonments. They were diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, as if there remained not in America a fingle 
individual, who had either inclination or power to mo- 
leſt them. 

This preſumption encouraged the militia of Penſyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, collected together aud 
reunited for the ſupport oft he common cauſe, 

On the 25th of December they croſſed the Delaware, 
and fell accidentally upon Trenton, which was oc- 
cupied by fifteen hundred of the twelve thouſand Heſ- 
fians, fold in ſo baſe a manner, by their avaricious 
maſter, to the King of Great Britain. This corps was 


maſſacred, taken, or entirely diſperſed. Eight days 


after three Engliſh regiments were in like manner dri- 
ven from Prince-town, but after having better ſupport- 
ed their reputation than the foreign troops in their pay. 

Theſe unexpected events reduced the enemies of A- 
merica, in the Jerſeys, to the neceſſity of confining their 
polts to Amboy and Brunſwick, where yet they were 
exceedingly harraſſed during the remainder of the win- 
ter. 

The effect of ſtrong paſſions, and of great dangers, i is 
often to aſtoniſn the mind, and to throw it into that kind 
of torpor that deprives it of the uſe of its powers; by de · 
grees it recovers and collects itſelf; all its faculties, ſuſ- 
pended for a moment, diſplay themſelves with redoubled 
vigour: every ſpring of action is awakened, and it feels 


its powers riſe at once to a level with the difficulties it 


has to encounter. In a great multitude there are always 

ſome who feel this immediate effect, which rapidly 

communicates itſelf to others. Such a revolution took 

place amongſt the confederate ſtates, At, ow 21 

men to iſſue from all quarters. 548 ST 
Vol. VI. D d 
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It was very late before the campaign of 177% was o. 
pened. The Engliſh army, in deſpair gf penetrating 
into Penſylvania by way of the Jerſeys, at laſt embark. 
ed on the 23d of July, and, by the bay of Cheſapeak, 
landed in a country which their generals may very ju. 
ly be reproached for not having invaded the year be. 
fore. 'Their march 1s uninterrupted, till they reach 
Brandywine. There, on the 11th of September, they 
attack and beat the Americans, and arrive on the zoth 
at Philadelphia, which had been abandoned on the 25th 
by the Congreſs, and a few days later or ſooner by the 
greateſt number of the inhabitants. 

This victory is attended with no conſequences. The 
conqueror ſees nothing around him but hatred and de. 
vaſtation. Pent up in a ſpace extremely circumſcribed, 
he meets with inſurmountable obſtacles in extending 
Himſelf over an uncultivated country. Even his gold 
affords him not its uſual reſources in the neighbouring 
diſtricts, nor is there a poſſibility of any ſupplies, but 
what muſt neceſſarily croſs the ſeas. The irkſome- 
[neſs of an impriſonment of nine months duration, de- 
termined him to regain New York by way of the Jer. i; 
ſeys; and, under the command of Clinton, ſueceſſor to WM wt 
Howe, this long and dangerous retreat was effectech MW arr 
without ſuſtaining fo much loſs as a more experienced WM ing 
enemy would have occaſioned. ſca 

While the Engliſh were waſting away their time in ter 
Penſylvania, an important ſcene opens itſelf in the mot M| to 
northern part of America, In the month of May, 

1776, Carleton had driven the provincials out of Cans- ( 
da, and in October deſtroyed the armed ſloops which at | 
they had conſtructed on the Lake Champlain. This MW the! 
ſucceſs drew Burgoyne to Ticonderago, in the month IM riür 
of July in the following year. At his approach, a gar-M tim 
riſon, conſiſting of four thouſand men, abandoned this iton 
important poſt, with the loſs of their rear-guard, ther MW had 
artillery, and ammunition. | | chuſ 

The Engliſh general was naturally preſumptuous.W iſp, 
A wedkneh ſo extraordiuary increaſed his arrogance. the 
He had conceived the deſign of reuniting the troops i 
Canada with thoſe of New York by Hudſon's bay, 
This project was bold and great. Had he 1 
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he would have cut North America in two, and perhaps, 
have ended the war. But, to have had ſucceſs, it/ 
would have been neceſſary, that whilit one army was 
going down, the other ſhould have gone up the river. 
Having failed in this idea, Burgoyne ought to have 
ſeen, from the very firit ſteps of it, that his enterprize 
was chimerical, At every march it became more and 
more ſo. His communications grew more diſtant ; his 
provitions leſs abundant. The Americans, taking heart 
again, aſſembled from all parts round him. At length 
this unlucky body of men found themſclves caught, on 
the 13th of October, at Saratoga; and nations learned 
with aſtoniſhment, that ſix thouſand of the beſt diſci- 
plined troops of the old hemiſphere, had laid down their 
arms before the huſbandmen of the new, conducted by 
the fortunate Gates. 'Thoſe who remembered that the 
Swedes, under Charles the Twelfth, till then invincible, 
had capitulated before the Ruſſians, yet uncivilized, did 
not accuſe the Engliſh troops, but only blamed the im- 
prudence of their general. 

This event, ſo decifive in the opinion of our politi- 
cians, was of no greater conſequence than that with 
which other actions, leſs favourable to the American 
arms, had been attended. After three years of fight- 
ing, maſſacre, and devaſtation, the ſtate of things was 
ſcarcely changed from what it had been a fortnight af- 
ter the commencement of hoſtilities. Let us endeavour 
to diſcover the cauſes of ſo ſtrange a ſingularity. 


GREAT BriTAiN, accuſtomed to ſtorms 


at home, ſaw not at firſt all the danger — Wh 
there might be in the tempeſt which was 757 5 
riling in her remote poſſeſſions. For a lo by fuc- 
time her troops had been inſulted at Bo- 2 rad 
ſton z an authority, independent of hers, 1 
had been formed in the province of Maſſa- 4 : __ 
chuſet. The other colonies were making ©*'* - of 
diſpoſitions to follow this example, had not fubniiſfor 


the adminiſtration taken thoſe great objects 
into their ſerious conſideration. When they were laid 
before parliament, both houſes were filled with cla- 
mour ; and much declamation followed, after much de- 


Dd 2 clamation 
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clamation that had gone before. The ſenate of the na. 
tion decreed, at laſt, that the country which was rebel 

lious to its decrees, ſhould by force be made obedient; 
but this violent reſolution was executed with the flow. 
neſs too frequent in ſtates of freedom. 

England thought, in general, that coaſts without de. 
fence, that countries entirely open, could not reſiſt her 
fleets and armies; nay, her ſtateſmen boldly averred in 

rliament, that the Americans were poltroons, and 
would fall an eaſy victim to the gallantry of a Britiſh 
army. It did not appear to her that this expedition 
could be of ſufficient duration to give time to the peace. 
ful huſbandmen of America to learn the art of war, 
It was forgotten that the climate, the rivers, the de. 
files, the ſwamps, the want of proviſion, in proportion 
as advances were made into the country, and an infinity 
of other natural obſtructions, militating againſt a rapid 

ogreſs in a region three-fourths uncultivated, and 
which muſt be conſidered as new, ſhould have made a 
part of the calculation. 

Succeſs was ſtill more retarded by the influence of 
moral cauſes. 

Great Britain is the region of party. Her kings 
have generally ſeemed to be well enough convinced of 
the neceſſity of leaving public affairs to the management 
of the prevailing faction, by which they were conduQ- 
ed commonly with intelligence and with vigour, becauſe 
the principal agents of which it was compoſed were ani- 
mated by a common intereſt, Beſides, to public ſpi- 
Tit, . which reigns more in England than in any other 

overnment of Europe, was added the power of a fac- 
tion, and that fpirit of party which moves mens minds 
ſo powerfully, becauſe it is always the effect of paſſion, 
To rid himſelf of this reſtraint, George III. com- 
oſed his council of detached, unconneted members. 
his innovation was not attended with any very great 
inconveniencies, as long as events rolled round in their 
common courſe. But as ſoon as a war with America 
had complicated a machine which was not before too 
Gmple, it was perceived that it had neither that ſtrength, 
nor that union, which are ſo neceſſary for the execution 
of great affairs. The wheels, too far aſunder, wanted, 
| | as 
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as we may ſay, a centre of motion, and a common im- 
pulſe. They went luggiſhly and precipitately, . by 
turns. The adminiſtration too much reſembled that of 
an ordinary monarchy, when the principle of action pro- 
ceeds not from the head of an intelligent and active mo- 
narch, who brings together all the ſprings under his 
own hand. There was no longer any conſiſtency in the 
enterpriſes undertaken, any more than in the execution 
of them. 

A miniſtry, without harmony and concord, was ex- 
poſed to the inceſlantly renewed attacks of a body of e- 
nemies, united, cloſe, and firm. Its reſolutions, be they 
what they would, were ſure to be combated by reaſon- 
ing or by ridicule. It was reproached for having been 
ſevere with the diſtant members of the ſtate. Even they 
who in parliament were the moſt outrageous againſt the 
treatment which had been ſhewn to the Americans; 
they who moſt encouraged them to reſiſtance ; they who, 
perhaps, ſecretly ſent them ſuccour, were as averſe to 
their independence as the very minifters whom they la- 
boured without ceaſing to remove or vilify. Could the 
oppoſition have fucceeded in difguiting the king with 
his confidants, or have obtained the ſacrifice of them by 
the cry of the nation, the project of ſubjugating Ame-- 
rica had ſtill been followed, but with more dignity,, 
more force, and perhaps with meaſures better planned.. 
As the reduction of the revolted provinces was not to 
be their work, they rather wiſhed that this immenſe 
part of the Britiſh empire might be ſeparated from it, 
than that it ſhould be reunited: to it by any other hands: 
than theirs. 

The activity of the generals repaired not che- vice of 
theſe contrarieties, and the delays in conſequence. They 
indulged the ſoldier with too long repoſe; they employ- 
ed in meditating, the time for acting; they approached: 
new-raiſed men with the precaution they would have 
taken before veteran troops. The Engliſh, who have 
o much impetuoſity im party, are of a cool and calm 
character in other things. They are only to be agitated 
by violent paſſions, When this ſpring is wanting, they 
move ſlow enough to count their ſteps. They then go- 
vera themſelves by the temper of their mind, which,, in. 
| Dd 3 general. 
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general, if we except the arts of imagination and taſte, 
is, in every thing elſe, methodical and wiſe. In war, 
their valour never loſes fight of principles, or leaves much 
to chance. Rarely do they leave, either on their flanks 
or in their rear, any thing which may give them trouble, 
This ſyſtem Nis its advantages, particularly in a cloſe 
and narrow country, in a country ſet thick with ſtrong 
holds and fortified towns. But in the preſent circum. 
ances, and upon the vaſt continent of America, againſt 

a people who ſhould not have had time allowed them 
For their being fortified, or inured to war, the perfec- 
tion of the art, perhaps, had been to have forgot it, 
and to ſubſtitute, in its ſtead, the rapid and impetuous 
march, and the mighty darings which at once aſtoniſh, 
ſtrike, and overcome. It was, above all, in the firſt 
moments, that it would have been neceſſary to impreſs 
upon the Americans, not the terror of ſuch ravages as 
affect a people, armed for their liberty, more with in- 
dignation than with fear; but that dread which is ſtruck 
from a ſuperiority of talents and of arms, and which a 
warlike people, of the old world, ſhould naturally be 
ſuppoſed to carry to the new. The confidence of vic- 
mary had ſoon been victory itſelf. But by too much 
eircumſpeCtion, by their too ſervile attachment to rules 
and principles, ſkilful leaders failed of rendering to their 
country the ſervice it expected from them, and which it 
had a right to expect from them. 

The troops, ontheir fide, did not preſs their command- 
ers to lead them on. 'They were juſt come from a coun- 
try, where the cauſe which had ſent them acroſs the ſeas, 
made no impreſſion. It was, in the eyes of the people, 
but a broil which could not have any ſerious conſe- 
quence. They confounded the debates it occafioned in 
parliament with other debates, often of the moſt trifling 
nature. It was not talked of; or if fome perſons en- 
tertained themſelves with it, they were not more earneſt 
about it than about thoſe pieces of news, which, in 

t cities, occupy the idleneſs of every day. The 


Andifference of the nation had communicated itſelf to the 


defenders of its.rights They would even have been at- 
fraid, perhaps, to gain too deciſive advantages over 


countrymen, who had taken arms but to keep oy 
ſelres 
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ſelves from chains. In all the monarchies of Europe, 

the ſoldier is but an inſtrument of deſpotiſm, and has 
its diſpoſition. He conſiders himſelf as belonging to the 
throne, and not to the country; and a hundred thou- 
{and armed men, are but a hundred thouſand diſciplined 
and formidable ſlaves. The habit even ofexerciling the 


empire of force, that empire to which all gives way, 


contributes to extinguiſh in them every ſpark of the 
love of liberty. At length, the military government 
and ſubordination, which moves thouſands of arms by 
a ſingle voice, which permits no aſking, nor ſeeing, nor 
judging, nor thinking; and at the firſt ſignal, makes it 
a law to kill or die, compleats the work of changing 
theſe ſentiments into principles, which make what may 
be called the morals of their ſtate. It is not ſo in Eng- 
land. The influence of the conſtitution is ſo great, that 
it extends itſelf even to the troops. There, a man is a 
citizen before he is a ſoldier. Public opinion, conform- 
ing itſelf to the conſtitution, honours one of theſe titles, 
and lightly regards the other. Thus we ſee, by the 
hiſtory of the revolutions and tempeſts by which that 
turbulent iſland has been torn, that the Engliſh ſoldier, 
though enliſted for life, preſerves for political liberty a 
paſſion, of which an idea is not eaſily to be formed in 
our countries of ſlaves. 

How ſhould the ardour whioh was wanting in the 
Britiſh troops have animated the Heffians, the Brunſ- 
wickers, and the other Germans ranking under the ſame 
banners, all equally diſcontented with the princes who 
had ſold them, with the ſovereign who had bought them, 
with the nation which paid their wages, and with their 
comrades, who treated their mercenarineſs with con- 
tempt ? Theſe brave men were not hearty in a quarrel 
in which they were unconcerned : Beſides, they had al- 
ſo brothers in the enemy's camp, to whom they dreaded 
to give death, and from whoſe hand a wound would 
have grieved them with a double pain. 2 

The ſpirit of the Engliſh army had been altered too, 
in conſequenze of a revolution in the manners of their: 
country, which had taken place about fifteen or eighteen 
years before. The ſucceſſes of the laſt war; the exten- 
lion which the peace had given to commerce; the great 

acquiſitions 
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general, if we except the arts of imagination and taſte, 
is, in every thing elſe, methodical and wiſe. In war, 
their valour never loſes fight of principles, or leaves much 
to chance. Rarely do they leave, either on their flanks 
or in their rear, any thing which may give them trouble, 
This ſyſtem Ms its advantages, particularly in a cloſe 
and narrow country, in a country ſet thick with ſtrong 
holds and fortified towns. But in the preſent circum. 
Rances, and upon the vaſt continent of America, againſt 
a people who ſhould not have had time allowed them 
For their being fortified, or inured to war, the perfec. 
tion of the art, perhaps, had been to have forgot it, 
and to ſubſtitute, in its ſtead, the rapid and impetuous 
march, and the mighty darings which at once aftoniſh, 
ſtrike, and overcome. It was, above all, in the firſt 
moments, that it would have been neceſſary to impreſs 
upon the Americans, not the terror of ſuch ravages ag 
affect a people, armed for their liberty, more with in- 
dignation than with fear; but that dread which is ſtruck 
from a ſuperioriry of talents and of arms, and which a 
warlike people, of the old world, ſhould naturally be 
ſuppoſed to carry to the new. The confidence of vic- 
tory had ſoon been victory itſelf. But by too much 
eircumſpeCtion, by their too ſervile attachment to rules 
and principles, ſkilful leaders failed of rendering to their 
country the ſervice it expected from them, and which it 

had a right to expect from them. | 
The troops, ontheir fide, did not preſs their command- 
ers to lead them on. They were juſt come from a coun- 
try, where the cauſe which had ſent them acroſs the ſeas, 
made no impreſſion. It was, in the eyes of the people, 
but a broil which could rot have any ferious conſe- 
quence. They confounded the debates it occafioned in 
parliament with. other debates, often of the moſt trifling 
nature. It was not talked of; or if fome perſons en- 
tertained themſelves with it, they were not more earneſt 
about it than about thoſe pieces of news, which, in 
t cities, occupy the idleneſs of every day. The 


Andifference of the nation had communicated itſelf to the 


defenders of its. rights They would even have been at- 
fraid, perhaps, to gain too deciſive advantages over 


countrymen, who had taken arms but to Keep 22 
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felves from chains. In all the monarchies of Europe, 
the ſoldier is but an inſtrument of deſpotiſm, and has 
its diſpoſition. He conſiders himſelf as belonging to the 
throne, and not to the country; and a hundred thou- 
ſand armed men, are but a hundred thouſand diſciplined 
and formidable ſlaves. The habit even oßtexerciſing the 


empire of force, that empire to which all gives way, 


contributes to extinguiſh in them every ſpark of the 
love of liberty. At length, the military government 
and ſubordination, which moves thouſands of arms by 
a ſingle voice, which permits no aſking, nor ſeeing, nor 
judging, nor thinking; and at the firſt ſignal, makes it 
a law to kill or die, compleats the work of changing 
theſe ſentiments into principles, which make what may 
be called the morals of their ſtate. It is not ſo in Eng- 
land. 'The influence of the conſtitution 1s ſo great, that 
it extends itſelf even to the troops. There, a man is a 
citizen before he 1s a ſoldier. Public opinion, conform- 
ing itſelf to the conſtitution, honours one of theſe titles, 
and lightly regards the other. 'Thus we ſee, by the 
hiſtory of the revolutions and tempeſts by which that 
turbulent iſland has been torn, that the Engliſh ſoldier, 
though enliſted for life, preſerves for political liberty a 
paſſion, of which an idea is not eaſily to be formed in 
our countries of ſlaves. 

How ſhould the ardour whioh was wanting in the - 
Britiſh troops have animated the Heſſians, the Brunſ- 
wickers, and the other Germans ranking under the ſame 
banners, all equally diſcontented with the princes who 
had ſold them, with the ſovereign who had bought them, 
with the nation which paid their wages, and with their 
comrades, who treated their mercenarineſs with con- 
tempt ? Theſe brave men were not hearty in a quarrel 
in which they were unconcerned : Beſides, they had al- 
ſo brothers in the enemy's camp, to whom they dreaded 
to give death, and from whoſe hand a wound woul 
have grieved them with a double pain. FLAY: 

The ſpirit of the Engliſh army had been altered too, 
in conſequence of a revolution in the manners of their 
country, which had taken place about fifteen or eighteen 
years before. The ſucceſſes of the laſt war; the exten- 
lion which the peace had given to commerce; the great 
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acquiſitions made in the Eaſt Indies: all theſe means gf 
wealth had, without interruption, accumulated in Great 
Britain, prodigious riches. Theſe riches kindled the 
deſire of new enjoyments. The great went to acquire 
them in foreign countries, and, above all, in France; 
and brought home the poiſon to their country. From 
the higher conditions, it flowed down into all the claſſes, 
even to the loweſt. To a character of plainneſs, ſim. 
plicity, haughtineſs and reſerve, ſucceeded a taſte for 
oſtentation, diſſipation, and gallantry. Travellers who 
had formerly viſited this iſland ſo renowned, thought 
themſelves in another climate. 'The contagion had 
ſpread to the troops. They carried with them to the 
new hemiſphere the paſſion which they had contracted 
in the old, for gaming, for ſoft accommodation, and 
good living. In departing from their coaſt, they ſhould 
have renounced the ſuperfluities of which they were en- 
amoured. This taſte for luxury, this ardour, ſo much 
the more violent as it was new, did not encourage them 
to purſue, into the interior part of the country, an ene- 
my ever ready to plunge into it for ſhelter, Ve new 
politicians, who advance with ſo much confidence, that 
manners have no influence on the fate of nations; that, 
with regard to them, the meaſure of greatneſs is that 
of riches; that the pleaſures of peace and the volup- 
tuouſneſs of the citizen cannot weaken the effect of 
thoſe great machines called armies, and of which the 
European diſcipline has, according to your account, ſo 
perfected the infallible and tremendous operations: you, 
who to ſupport your opinion, mult turn away your eyes 
from the aſhes of Carthage and the ruins of Rome, up- 
on the recital I am making to you, ſuſpend your judg- 
ment, and believe it poſſible, that there may be oppor- 
tunities of ſucceſs which are loſt by luxury. Be aſſured, 
that, even to courageous troops, independence on wants 
has been often the chief cauſe of conqueſt. It is too 
eaſy perhaps to brave only death. For nations corrupt- 
ed by opulence a ſeverer trial is reſerved, that of ſup- 
porting the loſs of their pleaſures. | 
Add to all theſe reaſons, that the means of war ſel- 
dom arrived, acroſs ſuch a length of ſea, in the conve- 
nient ſeaſon for action. Add, that the councils of, 
N | - | George 
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George III. were determined to have too much inftu-- 
ence in military operations which were to be executed 
at ſuch a diſtance from them; and you will know the 
greateſt part of the obſtacles by which the ruinous ef- 
forts of the mother-country againſt the freedom of her 
colonies were oppoſed. * 


Bur how happened it that America did 


not herſelf repulſe from her ſhores theſe . dau 

Europeans who were bringing to her chains „ 7 

or death? | | 7 
This new world was defended by r not-fu of 

troops, which at firſt had been enliſted but % 7 

for three or fix months, and afterwards for the Eng lh 


three years, or as long as hoſtihties might 

. It was defended by citizens Nis n ae. 
took the field only when their particular 
province was invaded or menaced. Neither 
this army always on foot, nor this militia caſually aſ- 
ſembled, had a military turn. They were farmers, tra- 
ders, lawyers, exerciſed only in the arts of peace, and 
conducted to danger by guides as little verſed as their 


continent of 
America. 


ſubalterns in the very complicated ſcience of war. In 


this ſtate of things, what hope could they have of mea- 
ſuring themſelves with advantage againſt veterans in diſ- 
cipline, formed to evolutions, inſtructed in tactics, and 
abundantly provided with all the inſtruments neceſſary 
to a vigorous attack, to an obſtinate defence ? 

Enthuſiaſm alone might have ſurmounted theſe dif- 
ficulties : but did there in reality exiſt more enthuſiaſm 
in the colonies than in the mother-country ? 

The general opinion in England, was, that the par- 
lament had the inherent right of taxing every country 
which made a part of the Britiſh Empire. Perhaps, in 
the beginning of the troubles, not a hundred individuals 
were to be found who would have called this authority 
in queſtion, Yet no anger was excited by the refuſal of 
the Americans to acknowledge it. No hatred was borne 
towards them, even after they had taken arms in ſup- 
port of their pretenſions. As the labours of the people 
in the interior part of the kingdom were not affected by 
it, as the ſtorm murmured but at diſtance, every one 

was 
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was peaceably employed in minding his own affairt, 
or gave himſelf up without diſturbance to his pleaſure, 
They all waited for the concluſion of the drama without 
impatience, as if already certain of what was to be ex- 
hibited in the unravelling of the plot. 

The ferment muſt be ſuppoſed to have ſhewn itſelf at 
firſt much greater in the new hemiſphere than in the old, 
Is ever the odious name of tyranny, or the grateful ſound 
of independence, pronounced to nations without commu. 
nicating to them that warmth which produces motion ? 
But did that warmth ſuſtain itſelf? Had the firſt vehe- 
mence of imagination laſted, muſt not the repreſſing of 
exceſſes have occupied the attention of the new authori- 
ty ? But ſo far from having cauſe to withhold courage, 
it had cowardice to purſue. It was ſeen to puniſh de- 
ſertion with death, ftaining the ſtandard of liberty with 
blood. It was ſeen to refuſe admitting of an exchange 
- of priſoners, for fear of augmenting the inclination of 
the troops to ſurrender at the firſt ſummons. It was ſeen 
reduced to the neceſſity of erecting tribunals for the 
proſecution of the generals or their heutenants who 
ſhould too raſhly give up the poſts which their vigilance 
ought to guard. It is true, that a hoary patriot, of 
fourſcore years, who was deſired to return to his fire 
ſide, cried out, My death will be of uſe ; I ſhall ſhield 
abitih my body a younger man. It is true, that Putnam 
ſaid to a royaliſt his priſoner, Return to thy commander, 
and if he aſks thee, how many troops I have ? tell him 
that I have enough ; that, even if he ſhould beat them, I 
ſhould have till enough 5 and that he will find, in the 
event, that I have too many for him and for the tyrants 
aubom he ſerves. "Theſe ſentiments were heroic, but 


they were rare; and they became every day leſs com- 


mon. ; | 
The intoxication was never general ; and it could be 
but momentary. None of thoſe energetic cauſes, which 
have produced ſo many revolutions upon the globe, ex- 
iſted in North America. Neither religion nor laws had 
chere been outraged. The blood of martyrs or patriots 
had not there ſtreamed from ſcaffolds. Morals had not 
been there inſulted. Manners, cuſtoms, habits, none of 


thoſe objects ſo dear to nations had there been the {por 
| | Q 
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of ridicule. Arbitrary power had not there torn any in- 
kabitant from the arms of his family and his friends, to 
drag him to the horrors of a dungeon. Public order 
had not been there inverted. The principles of admi- 
niſtration had not been changed there; and the maxims 
of government had there always remained the ſame. 
The whole queſtion was reduced to the knowing whe- 
ther the mother country had, or had not, the right to 
lay directly, or indirectly, a flight tax upon the colo- 
nies: for the accumulated grievances 1n the manifeſto 
were only valid in conſequence of this leading grievance. 
This, almoſt metaphyſical queſtion, was ſcarcely of 
ſufficient : importance to — > the multitude to riſe, or 
at leaſt to intereſt them ſtrongly in a quarrel for which 
they ſaw their land deprived of the hands deſtined to its 
cultivation, their harveſts laid waſte, their fields covered 
with the dead bodies of their kindred, or ſtained with 
their own blood. To theſe calamities, the work of 
the royal troops upon the coaſt, were ſoon added more 
inſupportable ones in the heart of the country. | 
Never had the reſtleſſneſs of the courts of London 
and Verſailles diſturbed the tranquillity of North Ame- 
rica, but both theſe powers brought ſome of the wan- 
dering nations in this part of the new hemiſphere to 
partake in their ſanguinary ſtrife. Haying learned by 
experience tHe weight which theſe hordes could add to 
the ſcale, the Engliſh and the coloniſts were equally re- 
ſolved to employ them for their mutual deſtruction. 
Carleton tried, firſt, to arm theſe barbarous hands in 
Canada. It is the diſpute,” ſaid they in anſwer to 
his ſolicitations, - “of a father with his children; we do 
not think it right for us to enter into this domeſtic 
« {quabble.” —< But if the rebels ſhould come to at- 
« tack this province, would not you affiſt us in driving 
them back?“ Ever fince the peace the hatchet 
« of war has been buried forty fathoms deep. You 
« would certainly find it, if you were to dig for it.“ — 
The helve of it is rotten, and we cannot make any 
«© uſe of it.“ 55 | | | 
The United States were not more fortunate. We 
„have heard of ſome differences that have happened 
between Old and New England (faid the tribe ofthe 
At « Oneidas 
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<< Oneidas to their deputies) but we ſhall never take g 
part in ſuch atrocious diviſions. War between bre. 
© thren is a e and a new thing in theſe regions. 
« Our traditions have left us no example of this na. 
<< ture. Sappreſs your mad hatred; and may a bene. 
„ volent ſun diſperſe the black vapour in which yon 


« are involved! Arn 

T The Maſphies alone ſeemed to intereſt themſelves in 
the cauſe the Americans. There, (ſaid theſe 
* good ſavages to them) there's ſixteen ſhillings for you, 
& Tis all that we have. We thought to have bought 
* ſome rum with it; we'll drink water. We'll go x 
4% hunting, —If any beaſts fall by our arrows, we'll (ell 

& their ſkins, and bring you the money.“ 
But, in "time, the very active agents of Great Bri. 
tain, by means of immenſe preſents, ſucceeded in gon- 
ciliating to it many nations of theſe aborigines. Its in- 
tereſts were preferred to thoſe of its enemies, as well 
becauſe the remoter diſtance had prevented the ſavages 
from having received ſo many outrages from it as from 
their proud neighbours, as becauſe it could and would 
better pay the — which might be rendered to its 
cauſe. Under its ſtandard, theſe allies, whoſe charac- 
teriſtic fierceneſs knew no reſtraint, did a hundred times 
more damage to the coloniſts ſettled near the moun- 
tains, than had been ſuffered from the royal troops, by 
thoſe of their fellow- citizens whom a happier deftin 
had fixed upon the conſines of the ocean. | 
| Theſe calamities affected but a more or leſs confider- 
able number of the members of the United States; but 
they were all, ſoon after, collectively, afflicted by an 
interior evil, | | N 


The metals, which throughout the whole globe 70. 


-preſent all the articles of commerce, had, in this part 
of the new world, never been very plentiful. The ſmall 
quantity of them which had been ſeen there, diſappear- 
ed even at the commencement of hoſtilities. To theſe 
ſigns, ſo univerſally agreed upon, were ſubſtituted ſigns 
peculiar to theſe provinces. Silver and gold were fe. 
placed by paper. In order to give ſome dignity-to' the 
new pledge, it was adorned with emblems, which might 


A innally remind the people of the greatneſs of thei 
undertaking 
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ken andertaking, of the ineſtimable price of liberty, and of 
bre- the neceſſity of a perſeverance fuperior to all ſufferings. 
Ons, The artifice did not ſucceed. 'Fheſe ideal riches were 
na- rejected. The 3 the —————— — them was 
ene red by neceſſity, the greater did their depreeiat ion 
= Tue eek ene at the affronts given to 
its money, and declared all thoſe to be traitors to their 
es in country who ſhould- not receive it as they would have 
theſe received gold itſelf. SAR Fa. 
you. Did not this body know, that prepoſſeſſions are no 
ught more tobe controuled than feelings? Did it not per- 
go a teive, that in the preſent criſis every rational man would 
11 fell be afraid of alla his fortune ? Did it not ſee, that 
at the beginning of a republic'it countenanced the ex- 
erciſe of ſuch acts of deſpotiſm as are unknown even in 
the countries which · are moulded to, and become fami- 
tar with, ſervitude and oppreſſion? Could it pretend 
that it did not -puniſh a want of confidence with the 
pains which would have been ſcareely merited by revolt 
and treaſon ? The cengreſs was well aware of all this. 
But it had no choice of means. Its deſpiſed and deſ- 
picable ſcraps of paper were actually thirty times below _ 
their original value, when more of them were ordered 
to be made. On the 13th of September, 1779, there 
was of this paper money, amongſt the public, to the 
mount of 799,44, o00 livres. The ſtate owed, 
moreover, 188,670,525 livres , without reckoning the 


0 * 


particular debts of ſingle provinces r. 


34,988, 800 l. Sterling. f 8,254, 335. 98. 41 d. Sterling. 
+ What the amount of the Ametican paper-eurrency now is, 
it is impaſſible to ſay ; but, if accounts from New-York be-cre- 
dited, it has long ſince more than doubled or tripled this ſum, 
while we are aſſured by the Refugees, that it. is in ſuch diſre- 
pute, that 150 paper dollars may be had, nay, ſome of their 
accounts ſay, that 1100 have been given for one. ſilver one. On 
the other hand, we muſt conſider, that there never was ſo much 
ſpecie in America as at preſent ; the immenſe fums ſpent by 
the Britiſh and French armies; the great loans procured by Con- 
gels from the ſubjects of Holland, France, and Spain, muſt. 
have greatly increaſed the hard money of Ametica; though | 
* into whoſe poſſeſſion on money comes, will keep à watch 

kt eye over it till a pacific ſyſtem takes place. | 
Vol. VI. Ee 2 ou 
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The people were not compenſated for this domeſtic 
ſcourge, as it might be called, by an eaſy communica. 
tion with all the. other parts af the world. Their navi- 
gation with Europe, with the Weſt Indies, and with 
-all the latitudes which their veſſels covered, had been 
intercepted by Great Britain, Then, they ſaid to the 
e It is the Engliſh name which makes us o- 
« dious; we ſolemnly abjure it. All men are our bre. 
„ thren. We are the friends of all nations. Every 
& flag may, without fear of inſult, ſhew itſelf upon our 
ec coaſts, and frequent our ports.“ An invitation, ſo 
ſeducing in appearance, was not complied with. Thoſe 
ſtates which are truly commercial ones, knowing that 
North America had been reduced to contract debts at 
the epoch even of her greateſt proſperity, thought wiſe. 
'1y that in her preſent diſtreſs ſhe would be able to pay 
{but very little for what might be carried to her. The 
French alone, who dare every thing, dared to brave 
the inconveniencies of this new connection. But, 
the judicious vigilance: of Admiral Lord Howe, the 
greateſt part of the ſhips which they ſent out were ta- 
oo before they arrived at the places of their ,deſtina- 
tion, and the others at their departure from the Ames 
rican coaſts. Of many hundreds of veſſels which ſailed 
from France, twenty-five or. thirty only returned back 
to itz and even thoſe brought no profit, or very little, 
to their owners. ; Toke 

A multitude of privations, added to ſo many other 
misfortunes, might make the Americans regret theit 
former tranquility, and incline them to an accommoda- 
tion with England. In vain had the people been bound 
to the new government by the ſacredneſs of oaths, and 
the influence of religion. In vain had endeavours been 
uſed to convince them of the impoſſibility of treating 
ſafely with a, country in which one parliament might 0- 
verturn what ſhould, have been, eſtabliſhed by another, 
In vain had they been threatened with the eternal re- 
ſentment of an exaſperated and vindiQtive enemy. It 
was poſlible that theſe diſtant troubles might not be ba- 
lanced by the weight of preſent evils. 

So thought the Britiſh miniſtry, when they ſent to 
Abe new world public agents, authoriſed to offer "_ 

thing 
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tie thing except independence to theſe very Americans, 


way from whom they had two years before exacted an un- 
we conditional ſubmiſſion. It is not improbable but that 
with this plan of conciliation, a few months ſooner, might 
been have produced ſome effect: But at the period at which 
* it was propoſed by the court of London, it was rejected 


with diſdain, becauſe this meaſure appeared but as an 
argument of fear and weakneſs. The people had by 
this time aſſumed freſh courage. The congrels, - the 
generals, the troops, the bold and ſkilful men who in- 
each colony had poſſeſſed themſelves of the authority; 
every thing had recovered its firſt ſpirit. This was the 
effect of a treaty of friendſhiþ and commerce between 
the United States and the Court of Verſailles, ſigned 
the 6th of February 1798-*.- 7 1 
| F »- AF 


o,, The Moſt Chriſtian King, and the United States of North 

u America; to wit, New Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's Bay, Rhode 
* Iſland, Connecticut, New Jerſey, Pennſyleania, Delaware, 
„Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
* gia, having this day concluded a treaty of amity and commerce, 
for the reciprocal advantage of their ſubjects and citizens, have 
thought it neceſſary to take into conſideration the means of- 
« ſtrengthening thoſe engagements, and rendering them uſeful 
to the ſafety and tranquillity of the two parties; particularly 
„ in caſe Great Britain, in reſentment of that connection, and 
of the good correſpondence which is the object of the ſaid 
« treaty ſhould break the peace with France, either by direct 
* hoſtilities, or by hindering her commerce and navigation, in 
* a manner contrary to the rights of nations, and the peace 
« ſubliſting between the two crouns.— And his Majeſty and the 
« ſaid United States = reſolved in that caſe to join their 
* councils and efforts againſt the enterprizes of their common 
* enemy, 
Ahe reſpective plenipotentiaries, impowered to concert the 
4 clauſes and conditions proper to fulfil the ſaid intentions, have, 
after the moſt mature deliberation, concluded and determined 
* on the following articles: | 

Akr. I. „If war ſhould break out between France and Great 
* Britain during the continuance of the preſent war between 
* the United States and England, his Majeſty and the ſaid 
* United States ſhall make it a common cauſe, and aid each 
* other mutually with their good offices, their councils, and 
their forces, according to the exigency of conjunctures, as be- 
comes good. and faithful allies. ; TOY 
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Ir the Britiſh miniſtry had reflected up- 


Fama e on it, they would have comprehended that 
AL Pi the ſame delirium which was drawing them 
pert, to attack their colomes was reducing them 
7 2 
. ſame inſtant againſt France. hen prevail, 
Thi, DO ed in the councils, of this crown the cir. 


fare veces * cumſpection which muſt always be inſpired 
"fans the by a new reign. . Then the finances were 
n ſtill in che confuſion into which they had 
5 been plunged by a. madneſs of twenty 


erveen Thie, lars, Then the decayed condition of the 


i Ih and . : 
wy „5 navy was ſuch as filled every citizen with 


that of dicguiet. Then Spain, already fatigued 
England. 6 * > 

with her extravagant expedition of Algiers, 

found herſelf in embarraſſments which would not have 

permitted 


H. * The effential and direct end of che preſent defenſive WM 
* alliance is, to maintain effectually the liberty, ſovereignty, and 
independence, abſolute and unlimited, of the ſaid United b 
States, as well in matters of government, as of commerce. 

III. The two contracting parties ſhall, each on its own part, 
« and in the manner it may judge moſt proper, make all the ef- 
« forts in its power againſt their common enemy, in order to at- 
© tain the end propoſed. 

IV. * The contracting parties agree; that in caſe either of 
„ them ſhould form any particular enterprize in which the con- 
© currence of the other may be deſired, the party whoſe con- 
© currenee is defired; ſhall readily, and with” good faith, join to 
act in concert for that purpoſe, as far as circumſtances and its 
« own particular ſituation will permit; and, in that caſe, they 
© ſhalbregglate by a particular convention, the quantity and 
% kind of ſuecour to be furniſhed, and the time and manner of 
* its being brought into action, as well as the advantages which 
« are to be its compenſation. 

V. * If the United States ſhould think fit to attempt the re- 
1 duction of the Britiſh power remaining in the Northern parts 
& of America; or the iſlands of Bermudas, thoſe countries or 
© iſlands, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall be confederated with, or depen - 
dent upon the ſaid United States. 

VI. The Moſt Chriftian King renounces forever the poſ- 
© ſeſſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, as well as of any part of the 
© continent of North America, which, before the treaty of Paris 
4% 1763, or in virtue of that treaty, were acknowledged to belong 
© to the Crown of Great Britain, or to the United States, hereto» 


© fore called Britiſh Colonies, or which are at this time, * 
«© lately 


— 
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itted her to run to the ſuccour of her ally. And 
then might England, without raſhneſs, have promiſed 
herſelf ſucceſs againſt the moſt powerful. of her enemies, 
and to intimidate America by victories gained, or con- 
| queſts 


lately been, under the power of the King and Crown of Great 
« Britain, 

VII. If his Mcſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall think proper ts 
« attack any of the iſlands ſituated in the Gulf of Mexico, or 
« near that Gulf, which are, at preſent, under the power cf: 
„Great Britain, all the ſaid iffes, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall apper- 
« tain to the Crown of France. | 

VIII.“ Neither of the two parties ſhall conclude either truce 
© or peace with Great Britain, without the formal conſent of the 
© other firſt obtained; and they mutually engage not to lay down 
their arms, until the independence of the United States ſhall. 
« have been formally or tacitly aſſured by the treaty or treaties 
„ that ſhall terminate the war. 

IX. The contracting parties declare that, being reſolved to 
„ fulfil, each on its own part, the clauſes and conditions of the- 
preſent treaty of alliance, according to its own power and cir- 
« cumſtances, there ſhall be no after-claims of compenſation on 
one fide or the other, whatever may be the event of the war. 

X. The Moſt Chriſtian King and the United States agree 
to invite or admit. other powers, who may have received in- 
« juries from England, to make a common cauſe with them, 
and to accede to the preſent alliance, under ſuch conditions 
as ſhall be freely agreed to, and. fettled between all the par- 
ties. i I { 
XI. The two parties guarantee mutually from the preſent 
time, and for ever, againſt all other powers, to wit, — The 

United States to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty the preſent poſ- 
« ſeſſions of the Crown of France in America, as well as thoſe 
„ which it may acquire by the future treaty. of peace; and his 
* Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty guarantees, on his part, to the United 
* States, their liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſolute. 
and unlimited, as well in matters of government” as commeree, 
and alſo their poſſeſſions, and the additions or conqueſts that: 
« their confederatidn may obtain during the war, from any of 
« the dominions, now or.heretofore poſſeſſed by Great Britain 
* in North America, conformable to the fifth and. ſixth articles. 
* above written, the whole as their poſſeſſions ſhall be fixed and 
* aflured to the ſaid States at the moment of the ceſſation of 
* their preſent war with England. FIN 

XII. in order to fix more preciſely the ſenſe and applica» 
* tion of the preceding article, the contracting parties declare, 
that, in caſe of a rupture between France and England, the 
+ reciprocal guarantee declared in the faid article ſhall have its 

| Ee 3. 6 Full. 
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queſts made near home. The importance that it was 
of, for this crown, to take away from its rebellious ſub- 
jects the only fupport of which they might be aſſured, 


would have diminiſhed the indignation. inſpired by a vio- 


lation of the moſt ſolemn treaties. 

George III. faw nothing of all this. The obſcure 
ſgccours which the Court of Verſailles ſent to the pro- 
vinces armed for the defence of their rights, did not 
open his eyes. The dock-yards of France were filling, 
with ſhipwrights. Her arſenals were filling with artil- 
lery. Searcely was there room remaining in her maga- 
zines for more naval ſtores. Her ports*preſented the 
moſt menacing appearance; and this ſtrange blindneſs 
ſtill continued. To awaken the Court of St James's 
from its lethargy, it was neceſſary that Lewis XVI. 
ſhould ſignify to it, on the 14th of March, that he had. 
acknowledged the independence of the United States. 
This fignification was a declaration of war. It was 
impoſſible that a nation, more accuſtomed to give than 
receive provocation, could-patiently. look on, whilſt a- 
nother nation was-looſening its ſubjeQs from their bonds 
of allegiance, and raiſing them up with much parade to 
the rank of ſovereign powers. All Europe foreſaw that 
two ſtates, in rivalſhip for ages, were about to tin 
the waters of the ocean with their blood, and again 
play that dreadful game, in which public ſucceſſes will 
never compenſate for particular diſaſters. They in whom 
ambition had not extinguiſhed all benevolence for their 
fellow-creatures, deplored beforehand the calamities, 
which, in either hemiſphere, were ready to fall upon the 
human race. | 

The bleody ſcene, notwithſtanding, did not open 
yet; and this delay gave credulous people a ground of 
hope, that peace would ſtill continue, It dy not 

8% own. 


*« full foree and eſſect the moment fach war ſhall break out; 
© and if ſach rupture ſhall not take place, the mutual obliga- 
« tions of the ſaid guarantees ſhall not commence until the mo- 
©« ment of the ceſſation of the preſent war between the United 
« States and England ſhall have aſcertained their poſſeſſ ons. 

XIII. The preſent treaty ſhall be ratified on both ſides, and 
© the ratifications ſhall be exchanged in the ſpace of ſix months, 
« or ſooner, if peſſible. In faith whereof, Cc.“ 
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known that a fleet, which had ſailed from Toulon, was 
commiſſioned to attack the Engliſh in North-America. 
It was not known that orders had been diſpatched from 
London to drive the French from the Eaſt Indies. 
Without being initiated in thoſe myſteries of. perfidy, 
which inſidious politics are arrived at, regarding them as 
maſter-pieces of ſtate policy, judicious: men ſuppoſed that 
hoſtilities muſt be ĩnevitahle,, and on the point of taking 
place, even in our ocean. This event, which had been 
foreſeen, was brought on by the engagement of two fri- 
gates, on the 17th of June, 1778. 

Here our taſ becomes more and more difficult. Our 
ſole object is utility, and truth. Far be from us that 
ſpirit of party which blinds and degrades thoſe who are. 
the conductors, and thoſe who dare aſpire to be the in- 
ſiructors, of mankind. Our prayers are for our country; 
our homage is to juſtice. We honour virtue, in whatever. 
place, in whatever form, ſhe may be ſeen: the diſtinctions 
of condition and of nation cannot eſtrange us from her;. 
and the man who is juſt and magnanimous is our coun- 
tryman all over the world. If in the different events. 
which paſs under our eyes,, we. blame with boldneſs what 
appears to us blame-worthy, we ſeek not the vain and 
ſorry pleaſure of caſting indiſcreet reproach. But we. 
axe ſpeaking to nations and to poſterity. We ought 
faithfully to tranſmit to them what.may be of. conſe- 
quence to-the public good.. We ought. to give them. 
the hiſtory of errors, to teach them how they may be. 
ſhunned... Sould we dare to be traiterouſly wanting to 
ſo noble a duty, we might, perhaps, flatter the genera- 
tion which paſſeth away; but truth and juſtice, which 
are. eternal, would impeach us to future generations, 
who would read our work. with. contempt, and pro- 
nounce not our name but. with diſdain, In this long 
career we. ſhall be juſt to thoſe who ſtill exiſt, as we 
have been to thoſe who exiſt no more. If, amongſt the 
men of power, there are any who are offended at this 
freedom, let us not be afraid to tell them, that we are 
but the organs of a ſupreme tribunal, which reaſon is e- 
recting upon a baſis that cannot. be ſhaken. There is 
no longer a government in Europe who ſhould not ſtand. 
iu awe of its determinations. Public opinion, which is 

5 ; | becoming 
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becoming more and more informed, and which nothing 

has power to arreſt or intimidate, has its eyes-open upon 

nations and their courts. It penetrates into the cabinets 

where policy would lie hid. There it judges the depo. 

ſitaries of power, their weakneſſes and their paſſions; 

and, by the empire of genius and knowledge, raiſes it. 
ſelf, on all ſides,” above the miniſters. of kings, to incite 
or to reſtrain them. Woe to them who deſpiſe or brave 
it! This ſeeming courage is weakneſs in reality. Woe 
to them whoſe talents are not ſufficient to look it in the 
face. Let ſuch, that they may once do juſtice, at leaft 
to themſelves, lay down the burthen too heavy for their 
feeble ſhoulders. They will ceaſe to expoſe themſelves 
and the nations they pretend to ſerve. T 

France began the war with ineſtimable advantages. 
The time, the place, the circumſtances, ſhe had the 
choice of. It was not till after ſhe had, at leiſure, 

made her preparations,. till after ſhe had increaſed her 
power to the proper pitch, that ſhe ſhewed herſelf upon 
the field of battle.. . She had only to combat an. enemy 
who was humbled, weakened, and diſcouraged by do- 
meſtic diſſenſions. The wiſhes of other nations were 
with her, againſt thoſe imperious maſters, or, as they 
were called, thoſe tyrants of the ocean. 1. 

- Events ſeemed to correſpond to the deſire of Europe. 
The French officers, who had old humiliations to wipe 
away, ed brilliant actions, the remembrance of 
which will be of long duration. Great theoretic know- 
ledge, and fteady courage, ſupplied what might be 
wanting in them from practice and experience. All 
the fingle engagements, of ſhip to ſhip, did them the 

' higheſt honour, and moſt of them terminated to their 
advantage. The Britiſh fleet ran ſtill greater danger 
than ſeparate veſſels. It was fo roughly treated as to 
have cauſe to fear being wholly, or a part of it, de- 
ſtroyed; had not the French fleet, by which it was re 
- duced, off Uſhant, to this almoſt deſpairing ftate, been 
deſtined, from timid orders, from odious intrigues, from 
the weakneſſes of its admirals, or from all theſe motives 
together, to quit the ſea, and be the firſt to make for 


port. 
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In the intoxication-of this, perbaps,- unexpected ſuc- 
ceſs, France ſeemed to loſe fight of her deareſt intereſt; 
Her principal object ſhould have been to intercept the 
commerce of her enemies, cutting the double nerve of 
their ſtrength, their ſeamen, and their wealth, and to 
ſap, at once, the two foundations of Engliſtr greatneſs; 
Nothing could have been more eaſy for a power a long 
while prepared · for hoſtilities, than to intercept fleets of 
merchantmen, quite unprepared, and very feebly con- 

voyed. This was not done. The immenſe riches ex- 
pected by Great Britain, from all parts of the globe, 
entered peaceably into her harbours, without ſuffering 
the ſmalleſt diminution. | | | 
The commerce of. France,. on the contrary, was har- 
raſſed in both the. hemiſpheres, and every where inter» 
cepted. Her colonies ſaw raviſhed from them, on their 
very coaſts,. the means of ſubſiſtence, to welcome which 
they were reaching out their arms with all the eager · 
nels of want; whilſt the mother country was deprived 
of about 80. or 100 millions “, arrived almoſt in her 
fight. This reverſe was not without a cauſy.. Let us 
endeavour to diſcover it. | 
The French navy had been a long time unſucceſsful ;- 
and it was to the badneſs of rschal eien that ſo ma- 
ny misfortunes had been aſcribed; Many attempts had - 
been made to modify. or change the regulations of it; 
but theſe innovations, good or bad, were always repell 
& with a more or 15 ſtrongly marked diſdain. At 
length its admirals dictated themſelves, in 1776, a diſ- 
poſition, which rendering them abſolute maſters of the 
toads or anchoring- places, of the arſenals, of the dock - 
yards, and the magazines, deſtroyed: that mutual in- 
tpetorſhip, which Lewis XIV. thought there ſhould- 
be eſtabliſhed. between the military officers and thoſe of 
the adminiſtration. From that time there was no long - 
er any reſponſibility, regulation, or œconomy in the 
_ Every thing there. fell into diſorder and confu- 

on. 


The new plan had an influence that was ſtill more 
unlucky. Pill this period it was the miniſtry who had. 


3, Joo, ooo l. Sterling 4,395,000 1. Sterling. | 
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directed the naval operations towards the end aimed at 
by their politics. This authority paſſed, perhaps, al. 
moſt without being perceived, to thoſe who were to ex. 
ecute theſe operations, which took inſenfibly a tinQure 
from their prejudices. Theſe prejudices inclined them 
to think, that it was not in heavily and laboriouſly con- 
voying the ſhips of their nation, or in remaining out 
upon difficult cruizes, to ſurprize or deſtroy thoſe of 
the enemy, that fame was to be acquired. This dou- 
ble duty, therefore, was entirely neglected, or very ill 
performed, in conſequence of a common opinion at 
Breft, that ſuch a ſervice had nothing noble in it, and 
did not lead to any kind of glory. «* 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this prejudice is a very odd 
one, and quite' contrary to all the laws of ſociety, 
What can be ſuppoſed to have been the defign of ſtates 
in inſtituting this military force deſtined to ſcour the 
feas? Was it only to procure promotions for thoſe 
who command or ſerve? Only to give them opportu- 
nities of exerciſing a valour uſeleſs to every body but 
themſelves? Only to ftain red another element with 
carnage and battles? No, ſurely. Fleets of war upon 
the ocean, are what fortreſſes and ramparts are for in- 
habitants of cities; what the national armies are for 
provinces expoſed to incurſions of the foe. There are 
ſome ſorts of property attached to the foil ; there are 
others which are created, tranſported by commerce, 
and, as they may be called; wandering.on the ocean. 
Both theſe ſorts of property want defenders. Warriors, 
that is your function. What would be ſaid, if the land 
forces ſhould refuſe to protect from the ravages of the 
enemy the inhabitants of cities, the cultivators of fields, 
and to extinguiſh the fire threatened to the harveſt? 
Naval officers, you think yourſelves debaſed by convey- 
ing and protecting commerce. But if commerce is to 
be no longer protected, what will become of the wealth 
of the ſtate, of which, without doubt, you expect a part, 
in recompenſe of your ſervice? What will become of 
your own property, in the revenue of your land, which 


commerce and the circulation of wealth chiefly contri- | 
bute to render fruitful? You think yourſelves debaſed. 


What, debaſed in making yourſelf uſeful to your coun- 
trymen! 
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trymen! And what are all the orders in the ſtate, to 
whom government has committed any portion of the 
public power, but protectors and defenders of your 
countrymen and their wealth? Your poſt is upon the 
ocean, as that of the magiſtrate upon the bench, that 
of the officer and the ſoldier in the.camp, and that of 
the monarch himſelf upon the throne, where he com- 
mands from a higher ſtation but to take a wider ſurvey, 
and comprize, at one view, all thoſe who ſtand in need 
of his protection and defence. You aſpire at glory. 
Know that glory is to be gleaned in every field on 
which a ſervice to your country can be performed. 
Know, that to preſerve is more glorious, as well as 
more bleſſed, than to deſtroy. In ancient Rome no 
doubt, there were alſo admirers of glory. Vet, there, 
the glory of having ſaved a ſingle citizen, was prefer- 
red to the glory of having ſlain a hoſt of foes, What, 
do ye not ſee, that in ſaving the commercial ſhips, you 
fave the fortune of the ſtate? Yes, your valour is 
ſplendid; it is known to Europe as well as to your 
country; but what boots it to your countrymen, that 
it has been diſplayed upon occaſions of eclat, that it 
has brought the ſhip of your enemy in tow, or blown 
its ruins wide upon the waves, if by your neglect, you 
have ſuffered to periſh, or be taken, the ſhips which 
bear your country's riches; if, in the very port, which 
you triumphantly re-enter, a thouſand deſolate families 
deplore their fortunes loſt? On your landing, inſtead, 
of hearing the ſhouts of victory, you will be received 
with ſilence and dejection; and your exploits: will be 
deſtined but to ſwell · the recital of a court-gazette, and 
thoſe public papers, which, in amuſing idleneſs, give 


glory but for a day, when that glory is not graven up- 


on the hearts of your fellow-citizens, by the remem- 
brance of real utility to the common good. 

The maxims ſacred at Portſmouth were very different. 
There was felt, there was reſpected, the dignity of 


commerce. There, it was both a duty and an honour. 


to defend it; and events have decided on which fide 


dhe two naval oſſicers had the juſteſt ideas of their fune- 


uon. 
Great. 
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Great Britain had juſt experienced a very humiliating 
reverſe in the new world, and a more powerful enemy 
threatened her -with greater diſaſters in the old. This 
alarming ſituation filled all minds with uncertainty and 
diſtruſt. The national riches arrive. Thoſe of the 
rival power add to the enormous mals ; and inſtantly 
public credit is reanimated; hope ſprings up again, and 
this people, who were contemptuouſly thought to be 
brought down, reſume, and ſuſtain, their uſual proweſs 
and their uſual pride. n ö 
The ports of France, on the contrary, are filled with 
lamentatious. A ſhameful and ruinous inaction ſue. 
eceded to an activity which contributed to their fame 
and riches. "The indignation of the merchants commu. 
nicated itſelf to the whole nation. The firſt moments 
of ſucceſs are always moments of intoxication, in which 
faults ſeem to be juſtified as well as hid. But misfor. 
tune gives more ſeverity to judgment. The nation then 
obſerves more nearly thoſe who are at the helm of af. 
fairs, and loudly calls for an account of the employ- 
ment of the power and authority which have been com- 
mitted to them. The councils of Lewis XVI. are re- 
proached, for having wounded the majeſty of the firſt 
power on the globe, in diſavowing, to the face of -the 
univerſe, the ſuccours which were conſtantly ſent to the 
Americans in a clandeſtine manner. They are peproach- 


| 

ed for having, by a miniſterial intrigue, or, by. the af- ] 
cendency of ſome obſcure agents, engaged the nation 18 b 
a ruinous war, whilſt they ſhonld have been occupied in t 
putting the ſprings of government again in order, in t 
healing the tedious wounds of a reign, of which the lat - 
ter half was divided between depradation and ſhame, 1 
between the baſeneſs of vice and the convulſions of de- f 
ſpotiſm. They are reproached, for having provoked the Wl © 
conteſt by inſidious politics, for having Lierand them Wl 8 
ſelves by manifeſtoes unworthy of France ; for having d 
employed with England the language of a timid auda- i © 
city, which ſeems to diſown and contradi& the projects ki 
which are formed, and the ſentiments which are upper- MW {4 


moſt in the heart; a language which can only debaſe 
him from whom it proceeds, without deceiving him to 
whom it is addreſſed; and, whilſt it brings diſhonour, 
Cal 
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can make that diſhonour of no uſe either to the miniſter 
or to the ſtate. How much more noble had it been to 
ſay, with all the frank neſs of digaity, .** Engliſhmen, 


« you have abuſed your victories. Now is the time for 


« you to ſhew juſtice ; or it ſhall be that of vengeance. 


Europe is weary of enduring tyrants. She re- enters 
« at length upon her rights. Henceforward, equality 


« or war. Chuſe.“ It is thus that they would have 


been talked to by that Richelieu, whom every citizen, 
it is true, ſhould hate, becauſe he was an inhuman but-, 
cher; and, that he might reign deſpotic, mardered his 


enemies with the. executioner's axe ; but whom as a mi- 
wer, the nation is bound to honour, as it was he who 
firſt ſhewed France her dignity, and gave her, amongft 
the ſtates of Europe, the air which became her power. 
It is thus that they would have been talked to by that 
Lewis XIV. who, for forty years together, knew how 


to be worthy of the age to which he gave a name, 


who mixed greatneſs with his very faults, who never, 
even in adverſity and abaſement, degraded his people or 


himſelf. Ah, for governing a great nation, a great 


character is requiſite, There is no fitneſs for it in thoſe 
minds which are indifferent and cold from levity, to 
which abſolute authority 1s but as it. were a kind of laſt 
amuſement, which careleſsly leave great wtereſts floats 
ing at the caprice of chance, and are more occupied in 
preſerving than employing power. Why, it is aſlced a- 
gain, why did men, who hold in their hands all the au- 
thority of the ſtate, and have but to command in order 
to be obeyed, why did they ſuffer themſelves to be an- 
ticipated, in all ſeas, by an enemy whoſe conſtitution 
muſt of neceſſity cauſe ſlowneſs in putting their mea 
ſures in execution? Why did they, by an inconſiderate 
treaty, tie themſelves down to conditions with the Con- 
greſs, which they might themſelves have held in depen- 


dence, by ample and regular ſupplies ? Why, in ſhort, 


did they not ſtrengthen and confirm the revolution, bx 
keeping always, on the northern coaſts of America, 4 
(quadron, which might protect the colonies, and, at the 


lame time, make our alliance to be reſpected? But Eu- 
rope, who has her eyes fixed upon us, ſees a great de- 
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and our ports, immenſe preparations, and no execution j 
ſees menacing fleets fitted out, and the pompous ex- 

of them rendered almoſt uſeleſs; + ſees ſpirit and 
valour in ſubalterns, irreſolution and timidity in chiefs; 
ſees whatever proclaims, on one hand, the ſtrength and 
the commanding power of a great people; and on the 
other, the ſlackneſs and * inſeparable from its 
character and views. It is by this ſtriking contraſt be · 
tween our projects and their execution, between our 
means and the ſpirit that directs them, that the genius of 
England, ſtunned for a moment, has reſumed his vi- 
gour ; and it is even now a problem for Europe to re- 
ſolve, if, in declaring for America, we have not our- 
| ſelves revived and promoted the Engliſh power. 

Such are the complaints with which all parts of the 
kingdom ring, and which we are not afraid to eollect to- 
gether here, and lay before the eyes of authority, if it 
deigns to read or hear them. 

In ſhort, philoſophy, the firſt ſentiment of whicht is 
the defire to ſee all. governments juſt, and all- people 
happy, in caſting her eyes upon this alliance of à mo- 
narchy with a people who are „ their liberty, 
is curious to know its moti She fees at once, too too 
clearly, that the happineſs of mankind has no part in it, 
She t inks that if the Court of erſailles back been de- 
termined by the love of juſtice, it would have ſettled 
in the firſt article of its e with America, hat 
all oppreſſed people have the right of reſiſting their oppreſ. 
Fort. But this maxim, which forms one of the xi x of 
England'; which a king of Hungary was great enou 
when he was aſcending the throne, to make one of 
conſtitutions of the flate ; which waz adopted by ek 't 
the greateſt princes who reigned over the world 
jan, when he ſaid, before an alſembly of the Nane 

cople, to the firſt officer of the empire, in preſenting 
E with a drawn ſword, according to cuſtom, upon 
*nyeſting him with his charge, Uſe it for me, if I con- 
*"Imue juſt ; againſt me, if I become tyrannical. © This 
maxim is too foreign to be adopted by our feeble and 
corrupted governments, in which the ſuffering patiently 
is ſo much ee a duty, that the ſufferer ought to 
; deprecate 
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deprecate a fenſation of his miſery, leſt it be puniſhed 


as a crime. 

But the moſt bitter com plaints a are direkte above all 
to Spain. She is blamed-for her blindneſs, her waver- 
ing, her tardineſs, and ſometimes even for N 
all which accuſations are ill - founded. 

Some politicians imagined, in ſeeing France engage 
herſelf unneceſſarily in a naval war, that this crown 
ſuppoſed itſelf powerful enough to divide the Britiſh do- 
main, without ſharing with an ally the honour of this 
important revolution. We ſhall not examine whether 
the ſpirit which then reigned in the cabinet of Verſailles 
authoriſed this conjecture. It is now known that this 


crown, which from the very beginning of the troubles 
had been ſecretly ſending; ſuccour to the Americans, 
Was watching for the propitious moment of declaring 


openly i in their favour. The event of Saratoga appear- 


ed to it the moſt favourable conjuncture for propoſing 
to the Catholic king to make the cauſe a common one 


Whether it were that this prince might then judge the 


liberty of the United States to be contrary to his inte- 


reſt ; whether the reſolution might appear to him to be 


pecipitate or whether, in ſhort, other political objects 


might require all his attention, he did not agree to the 
propoſa}. From his character it was ſuppofed that re- 
Prated ſolicitation would be uſeleſs. After the firſt e 
iment, he was ſo little applied to about this great 
air, that it was without his being informed of it that 


the Court of Verſailles cauſed it to be ſignified at St 
James's, that it had acknowledged the e e of 


the confederate provinces. 1 
In the mean time the ſea and land farcks, which were 
employed by Spain againſt the Portugueſe in the Bra- 


zils, were returned home. The rich fleet. which ſhe EX = 
pected from Mexico was arrived in her ports. The trea- 


ſures which came to her from Peru, and from ber other 


poſſeſſions, were ſecure, She was free fro! inquie- 


tude, and miſtreſs of her motions, when ſhe aſpired to 
the glory of being a pacificator between the two hemiſ- 
pheres. Her mediation was acegpted, as well by France, 
whoſe. bold, attempts had not been attended with the 


Ff 2 


rr confequences which ſhe had promiſed herſelf from 
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them, as by England, r 
ditional adverſary to contend with. 


Cnantes III. ſultained deith Aga 


—_— was the great part he had to act. He award. 

4 ed, that, laying down their arms, each of 
Succeeded the belligerent powers ſhould be maintained 
_ con in the territories which it ſhould occupy at 


Zu ſhould be formed, in which the different 
7 pretenſions ſhould be diſcuſſed; and that 
| —_— no freſh hoſtilities ſhould commence tl 

ww OG the expiration of a twelve-montlys 
for the lat- otice. 
n. This monarch was aware that this arrange 
ment gave to Great Britain a facility of bringing about: 
reconciliation with her colonies, or at leaſt of making them 

purchaſe, by great advantages to her commerce, the {a- 
crifice of the ports which ſhe occupied in the midſt of 
them. He was aware that it muſt wound the dignity 
of the king his nephew, who had engaged to maintain 

the United States in the totality of their territory. 

But he would. be juſt ; and without forgetting all Per 
fonal conſiderations it is impoſſible to be ſo. 
This plan of conciliation was diſpleaſing to Verſaille, 
but they were confoled by the hope that it would be 

rejected at London. This hope was not deceived. Eng- 
land could not reſolve upon acknowledging the Ame- 
ricans to be really independent; though they were not to 
de called to the conferences which were to have taken 

place; though France could not negociate for them; 
though their intereſts were to have been ſolely taken 
care of by a mediator who was not bound to them 
by any treaty, and who, perhaps, at the bottom of his 
heart, was not deſirous of their proſperity ; though her 
L refuſal threatened her with an enemy the more. 

It is in ſuch a circumſtance as this; it is in the time 
* noble pride elevates the foul ſuperior to all terror; 
when nothing is ſeen more dreadful than the ſhame of 
receiving the law, and'when there is no doubt or hefi- 
tation which to chuſe, between ruin and difhonour ; it 
is then, that the greatneſs of a nation is diſplayed. 

Neverthel ef 


p rs the time of the convention; that a congrelz 
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Nevertheleſs I acknowledge that men, accuſtomed. to 
judge of things by the, event, call great and perilous 
reſolutions, beroiſm or madneſs, according to the good 
or bad ſucceſs, with which they have bern attended. If 
7 then I ſhould be aſked, what is the name which ſhall 
in years to come be given to the firmneſs, which the 
ft Engliſh, in this moment exhibited, I ſhould anſwer, 
d that 1 do not know. Bat that which it deſarves, I 
1 know. I know that the anndls of the world hold out 
ls to us but rarely, the auguſt and-majeſtic ſpectacle of a 

nation, which chuſes rather to redounce ite duration 
— than its glöry. ee 
5 The Britiſh miniſtry had no ſooner given their deter- 
nigation, than the Court of Madrid eſpouſed the quar- 
rel of that of Verſailles, and conſequently that of the 


* Americans. Spain had then fixty-three ſhips. of the 
* ine, and ſix upon the ſtocks. France had eighty of the 
8 line, and eight upon the ſtocks. The United States 
of had but twelve frigates, and a great number of priva- 


" W To all this united force England had to oppoſe but 
ninety-five ſhips of the line, with twenty-three, upon the 
T ſtocks. The fixteen which were to be feen in her ports, 
over and above, were unfit for-ſcrvice, and had been 
converted into priſons or hoſpitals, Inferior in. inſtru- 
ments of war, ſhe was ſtill more ſo in means of all ſorts 
for their employment. Her : domeſtic diſſenſions ſtill 
weakened the reſources which remained. It is the na- 
ture of governments truly free to be agitated during 
peace. It is by this inteſtine motion that tlie ſpirits 
preferve their energy and the continual remembrance uf 
the nation's, rights. But in war, all ferments ought to 
ceaſe, all hatreds to be extinguiſhed, all intereſts to coa- 
leſce and be mutually ſubſeryient to the public good. It 
turned out quite otherwiſe, at this time, in the Britiſh 
ies. Never were there more violent diſſenſions. Never 
did contrary pretenſions ſhew themſelves in any circum» 
ſtance with leſs reſerve. The public good was by ei- 
mY rer, Le tra | dn of foot. 'Thoſe 
vules of parliament, in which the important « 
tions had formerly been difcuſſed with — 
dignity, and with power, now rung but with the clas 
cds | Ln: mou 
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mours of rage, but with the groſſeſt inſults; but with 
altercations as hurtful as they were indecent, The fey 
real friends of ' the mation who were remaining called 
Joudly for another Pitt, for a miniſter, who, like him, 
ſhould have neither relations nor friends ; but this ex- 
traordinary man did not appear. And indeed it was 
Pretty generally 1magined that this people would now give 
way, notwithſtanding the -high-ſpiritednefs of its cha- 
rafter, notwithſtanding the experience of its admirals, 
notwithſtanding the bravery of its ſeamen, notwithſtand. 
ing that energy which -a Free nation muſt Ccquirs Ol 
vibrating with concuſſion. 
But the empire of chance is a very BENS i one, 
. Who knows in favour of which fide the elements ſhall 
declare? By a guſt of wind, is a victory given or {natch- 
ed away. The diſcharge of a gun diſconcerts a fleet by 
the death of its r dt Signals are not under 
"ood ;' or are not obeyed. Experience, valour, {kill, 
are thwarted by ignorance, by jealoufy, by treachery, 
by an aſſurance of impunity. A ſudden fog eoven 
contending navies, and ſeparates or-confounds them. A 
tempeſt or a calm is equally favourable or deſtructive. 
Forces are divided by the unequal celerity of ſhips: The 
propitious moment is miſſed, by puſillanimity which 
lüingers, or by raſhneſs, which ruſnes on. Plans ſhall 
have been formed with wiſdom; but their ſacceſs ſhall 
fail for want of concert in the execution. By an in. 
conſiderate order of the court, what might have proved 
= glonous'day, is decided with diſnonour. Projects are 
changed by a miniſter's diſgrace or death. Is it poſſible 
that a ſtrict union ſhould long ſubſiſt among confede- 
ratey of characters ſo onpeſite, vel the haſty, Hckle, did 
dainful Frenchman, the jealous, haughty, ſty, ſlow, cir- 
cumſpe&ive Spaniard, and the American, who is ſe> 
eretly T aching looks at the mother-eountry, and would 
Tejoice at the diſaſters of his allies, were they compati- 
ble with has independence? Will theſe nations long de- 
lay, whether they act ſeparately or conjointly, mutually 
to accuſe, complain, and be embroiled ? Ought not 
their greateſt hope to be, that repeated ill- ſucceſſes may 
do no more than replunge them into that humiliating 
Aae from which they rn to ** * firms 
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iy fix the trident in the hand of Great Britain; whilſt 
two or three conſiderable defeats would bring down this 
ambitious people from ever ranking again amongſt the 
principal powers of the European world? 


Who ſhall decide then, who can foreſee the event? 


France and Spain united have powerful means to em- 
ploy ; England the art of employing her*s. France and 
Spain have their treaſures; England, a great natio- 
nal credit. On one fide, the multitude of men and 
troops; on the other, the ſuperiority in the art of work - 
ing ſhips, and as it were of ſubjecting the ſea in fight - 
ing. Here, impetuoſity and valour; there valour and 
experience. In one party, the activity which abſolute 
monarchy gives to defigns ; in the other, the vigour and 
energy which refults from liberty. There, loſſes and 
grudges to revenge; here, their late glory, with the 
ſovereignty of America, and of the ocean, to recover 
and preſerve. ' The allied nations have the advantage 
with which the union of two vaſt powers muſt be atten- 
ded, my they have likewiſe the inconvenience which 
muſt reſult 

preſerving harmony and concord both in their deſigns, 
and in the execution of them by their reſpective forces. 
England is abandoned to herſelf, but having only her 
own forces to direct, ſhe has the advantage of unity in 


deſigns, and of a more ſure and perhaps. more ready diſ- 


1 


poſition in ideas : ſhe can more eaſily range her plans of 


defence and offence under a ſingle view. 

In order to weigh the matter with exactneſs, we 
ſhould: yet put into the ſeales the different energy which 
may be: communicated to the rival nations bya war; 
which ĩs, on one ſide, in a great many reſpects but a war 
of kings and miniſters; but, on the other, a truly na- 
tional war, in which the greateſt intereſts of England 
are concerned; that of a commerce which produces her 
riches *; that of an empire and a glory which. conſtitute 


»The Briti commerce at this moment is in as flouriſhing a 
condition as at any period preceding this war, -(fays the great 


Lord North) than whom none can be a better judge Our 


i 


&S 


rom this very union, by the difficulty of 


ge Mort, if we en the ſpirit of the Pack 4. 
Ben, in oppoſition to that of the nation with which i 
18 at variance, we ſhall ſee that che ardour of the French. 
man is as quickly extiuguiſhed as it is inflamed ; that he 


hopes every * when he begins, that he deſpair of 
every thing as ſoon as an obſtacle retards him; that, 
from his character, his arm muſt be nerved by the en- 
Aalen of ſucceſs, i in order to reap more ſuccefs ; that 
the Engliſhman, on the contrary, leſs preſumptuous, 
not. ag bis natural boldneſs, at the beginning, 
| Knows how, when occaſions. call for i it, to ſtruggle cou- 
ageoully, to raiſe. himſelf in proportion as the da 
es, and to gather advantages even from diſgrace: like 
the e robuſt — to which Horace compares the Romans, 
which, mutilated by the ax, ſprings afreſh under the 
ſtrokes which are given it, and draws vigour and ſpirit 
From its very loſſes and its very wounds. | 
Hiſtory ſhews us likewiſe that few Jeagnes have dri. 
ded the Fl of the nation againſt which they have been 
formed. Athens victorious over Perſia; Rome ſaved 
from Hannibal; i in modern times, Venice eſcaped from 
the famous league of en and, even in our own 
days, Pruſſia rendered by nius of one man capa- 
ble to eope with | entity — ſuſpend our en 
ppon th Mue of ahe cn wat. b el $2930% Hf 
But let us ſuppoſe. that the houſe of Bapthon, hes; thi 
Vie atages | with which it may have dane flattered 
t ought to be its conduct? 1 2-246 
" What. , Feen i is in all te 1 view the ond 
5 gl pire the moſt firongly eonſtituted, of which 
ene any ne has been preſerved in TW 
d Z Kia aim 
. a fare f that. r 9. and ont rich ate ehs 
crealing FO LK W te To ler of Lord 
North, it may be added, Is there a 1 ingle perſon unemployed 
©. wiho- is willing to work ?- Further; the enertaſe of the Baltid 
trade is ſuch, that the goods exported to the Baltic laſt yeah; 
nearly equal our moſt extenſive exports to America any year of 
the laſt peace; and this market is but lately attempted. It is 
yearly encreaſing, and will in 4 ſhort period be ſuperior to dur 


umerican trade. ide Smith on the Wealth ne n who e 
s this reh Ares 1 mocte n | 
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annals of the world. Without being able „ , - 
to bear any compariſon with her, Spain is 5 4 yy 
likewiſe a very powerful ftate, and her Y ifoi 
means of proſperity are continually increa- F der 
ing. The moſt important concern then ß 
the houſe of Bourbon ought to be, to obtain pardon of 
its neighbours for the advantages which it has from na- 
ture, which it owes to art, or which have been beſtow- 
ed on it by events. Should it endeavour to augment 
its ſuperiority, the alarm would become general, and it 
would be thought that an univerſal ſlavery was threaten 
ed. It is perhaps ſomewhat to be wondered at, that 


the other nations of Europe have not yet thwarted it 


in its mee againſt England. The reſentment which 
the injuſtice and the haughtineſs of this proud iſland 
have every where inſpired, muſt be the cauſe of this 
ination. "But hatred is filent when intereſt appears. 
It is poſſible that Europe may think the weakening of 
Great Britain in the old and the new hemiſphere con- 
trary to its ſafety ; and that after having enjoyed the 
humiliations and dangers of this preſumptuous and ty- 
rannic power, ſhe may at length take arms in'its de- 
fence. Should this be the caſe, the courts of Verſailles 
and Madrid would ſee themſelves fallen from the hope 
which they have conceived of having a deciſive prepon- 
derance upon the globe. Theſe conſiderations ſhould 
determine them to haſten their attacks, and not give 
time, for the forming of new diſpoſitions, to a prophe- 
tie or even a jealous policy. Above all, let them ſtop 
in time and not ſuffer an immoderate defire of hum- 
bling their common enemy to make them blind to their 


own intereſts... | eve 
The United States have ſhewn openly the deſign of 
drawing all North America to their league. Many | 
meaſures, that in particular of inviting the people of 
Canada to rebellion, have given cauſe to believe, that 


this was likewiſe the wiſh of France. Spain may be 

ſuſpected to have equally adopted this idea. FEE 
The conduct of the provinces which have ſhaken off 

the yoke of Great Britain is fample, and ſuch as might 


have been expected. But would not their allies be 


wanting 


| 
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Htems in fresh if they ſuonld u eee ſame 


The new hemiſpheres aunult one day be detached from 
dle old. This grand ſeparation . is prepared in Europe, by 
the colliſion po" fermentation of our opinions; by the 
Joſs of our rights, which conſtituted our courage; by 
the luxury of our courts and the 'miſery of our coun: 
tries; by the hatred, the endleſs had, between men 
without heart, honour, or vigour, who poſſeſs every 

thing elſe, and robuſt men, and even virtuous men, who 
have — life to loſe. It is prepared in Ame. 


rica, by the increaſe of population, of cultivation, of 
induſtry and of knowledge. Every thing forwards this 


rupture, as well the — of evil in the old world, 
as the progreſs of good in the new. 

But would it be good policy in Spain nd France, 
whale poſſeſſions in the new world are an inexhauſtible 
ſource of riches ; would it be good policy in them to 
Precipitate this rupture? Now this rupture is the thing 
that would preciſely happen, were all the north of thok 
regions ſubjected to the Rane laws, or bound eeijjethd: 
by a common intereſt. . 

No ſooner would the liberty of 'this t conti ent be 
eſtabliſhed, than it would b-cowe the aſylum of all the 
amongſt us, of men of intriguing, ſeditious 


—— charactèro, or ruined * .f Culture, 


eommeret, would have no charms for ſuch refu- 

pr» + as theſe. They muſt have a Jeſs labortous and 
more agi ned life. Ibis turn of mind, equally diſtant 
la ir or repoſe, would direct itſelf towards cos - 
queſts ; ud a paſſion which has ſo many attraQtions 
would eaſily captivate the firſt coloniſts, diverted from 
their accuſtomed oceupations by a long war. The new 
-pedple would have completed their preparations for in. 
vaſion before the report of it had reached our-climates. 
They would chuſe their enemy, the field and the mo- 
ment of their victories. Their thunder would fall al- 
ways upon ſeas without defence, or on coaſts taken at 
una wares. In a little while the Southern proyinces 
would become their prey, and. ſupply, by the riches of 
their productions, the mediocrity thoſe of the Nor- 


Ithern. Perhaps the poſſeſſions of our abſolute mo- 


narchies 
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urchies might even be. candidates for the honour: of be- 

ing admitted to a. confrderacy with a free people, or 
would;detagh: + mſn as: 57 in order nb 

but to themſalves. e 50479 

he: part which, ought. to to be. — by. tha-icouns: 
of Madrid: and. Verſailles, if they. are fuee . to chuſe, is to 
let tyo powers ſubſiſt i Nomh» America, who may 
watch, reſtrain, and each other; - Phen 
will ages roll away, before England and the republics 
formed at hier - expence;can;:come-together. This reei- 
procal. diſtruſte will prevent e any diſtant, enters. 


prize 3. and the eſtabliſnments, belo b nging to other na- 
tions in the new world, will enjoy, without diſturbance, 


that, tranquillity, which, even on to our own, times, 
has been; ſo often troubled. 

In alk probability, ; indeed, this f is ithboery order of 
things, which would be moſt ſuizableleven for the con - 
ſederate pro vinces themſelues. Their reſpective limits: 
xe not regulated. A great jealouſy ſubſiſts between 
the, countries ta the northward and choſo to. the ſouth- 
ward. Political principles vary from one river to ano- 
tber. Great: animoſities are obſerved between the in- 
habitants of the ſame town, between the members of 
the ſame family. Each would throw off from himſelf 
the heavy, burden of pubhc debts and expences- A 
thouſand principles of © divifion are generally ſpringing 
i9the holpm-of the United States“. When dangers 
are once at an end, how is the exploſion of ſo many diſ- 
cyntents to be put a ſtop to? how . are ſu unſet - 
tled minds, and . hearts, to be held attaeſfed to a 
common centre? Let the real friends of America re- 
llect upon it, and ithey will find that the only means to 
prevent diſturbances, amongſt that people, is to leave re · 
maining on their frontiers a pqwerful rival, apts Gif: 
poſed to profit by their diſſenſions. 

Monarchies thrive beſt; with peace and ſecurity 
quietudes, and formidable enemies, make republics Bou 
iſh. Rome badi need of Carthage; and he who de- 
gud 1 the: Sana was EE nor _— 


; 
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it was the firſt Cato, when his narrow and auſtere po- 
litics took her rival away from Rome, by lighting, in 
the ſenate, thoſe | torches which burnt Carthage to the 
und. Even Venice, perhaps, would not have pre. 
— her government, and her laws, theſe four hun. 
dred years, had ſhe not had at her door, and almoſt 
under her walls, powerful neighbours, who might be- 
come her enemies, or her maſters. 7. 
; T% 41 mein n | 
, Bur, ſuppoſing them thus ſituated, to 
Mbat idea at degree of — F, and 


. 777 power, may the United States in time be 
___ „ Here, in order to form a ſound judg- 


ment, let us immediatel in with layi 
tes States? aſide the intereſt which 1 ene 
cepting thoſe of ſlaves, have taken in the generous ef- 
forts of a nation who expoſed themſelves to the moſt 
dreadful calamities to be free. The name of ſiberty is 
ſo-ſweet, that all they who fight for it are ſure to inte- 
reſt our ſecret wiſhes. Their cauſe is that of the whole 
human race; it becomes our own. We revenge our. 
ſelves of our own oppreſſors, by giving vent, ft leaſt, 
with liberty, to our hatred againſt thoſe oppreſſors who 
cannot puniſh it. At the ſound of breaking chains, it 
ſeems as if our on were about to become lighter ; and 
we think for ſome moments that we breathe a purer air, 
in learning that fewer tyrants are to be counted in the 
world. e great revolutions of liberty, moreover, 
admoniſh deſpots. They warn them not to truſt to too 
long patzence in the people, not to truſt to impunity 
wi end. Thus, when the laws of ſociety execute 
vengeance upon the crimes of private individuals, the 
man hopes that the puniſhment n 
y its terrible example, prevent the commiſſion of new 
crimes. Terror ſometimes ſupplies the place of juſtice 
to the thief, and conſcience to the aſſaſſin. Such is the 
ſource of the warm intereſt we feel in all the wars of 


liberty. Such is that with which we have been inſpi - 


red for the Americans. Our imaginations have been 
inflamed in their favour. We ſeem to be preſent at, 
aud to feel as they do, all their victories and * de- 

ats. 
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feats. The ſpirit of juſtice, which is pleaſed in com- 
penſating palt miſery by happineſs to come, is pleaſed 
in thinking that this part of the new world cannot fail 
of becoming one of the moſt flouriſhing countries upon 
the globe. Nay, it has been even ſuppoſed, that there 
is cauſe to fear leſt .Europe ſhould one day find her ma- 
ſters in her children. Let us dare to ſtem the torrent 
of public opinion, and that of public enthuſiaſm, - Let 
us not be led aſtray by imagination, that embellither of 
all things, nor by paſſion, which loves to create. illu- 
ſions, and realizes all its hopes. Our duty is to combat 

every prejudice, ſhould it be even that which is moſt 
conformable to the wiſhes of our heart. To be true, 
above all things, is our chief concern, and not to be- 


tray the pure and upright conſcience which preſides o- 


ver our writings, and dictates every judgment that we 
als. At this moment, perhaps, we ſhall. not be be- 
liexed: but a bold conjecture, which, is vexiſied at the 
end of many ages, does more honour to the hiſtorian, 
than the recital of a long ſeries of facts which cannot 
be conteſted; and I write not only for my.cotempora- 
ries, who will but fome years ſurvive. me; (yet a few 
revolutions. of the ſun, and they and I ſhall be no more) 
but I deliver over my ideas to poſterity and to time. 
It is for them to judge me. IIIA % e tin 

The ſpace occupied by the thirteen republics, between 
the mountains and the ocean, is but 300 miles; but 
upon the coaſt their extent is, in a ſtrait line, about 
2000. nnen wp(7t3 1 1 | nes 

In this region the lands are, almoſt throughout, bad, 
or of a middling quality. Scarcely any thing but maize 
grows in the tour molt northern colonies. The only 
reſource, of their inhabitants is a fiſhery, of which the 
aunual product, in money, does not amount to above 
lx millions of livres. n Nn 

Corn ſuſtains principally the provinces of New Vork, 
Jerſey, and Pennſylvania. But the foil there is ſo ra- 
pidly become worſe. than it was, that an acre, which 
formerly yielded full ſixty buſhels of wheat, now pro- 
duces but very rarely above twenty, - mAh 


* 262,500 l. Sterling. | g 4 
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Though the ſoil of Maryland and Virginia is much 
ſuperior to all the reſt, it cannot be ſaid, to be very 
fruitful. The old plantations do not yield above a third 
of the tobacco which they formerly produced. It is 
not poſſible to form new/ ones ; and the cultivators have 
been obliged to turn their views towards other objects. 

North Carolina produces ſome corn, but of a quality 
ſo inferior, that it is ſold for five and twenty or thirty 
per cent. leſs than the other, in all the markets. 

South Carolina and Georgia have a perfectly flat 
face of country, for the diſtance of fifty miles from the 
ſea-ſide. 'The exceſſive rains which fall there, finding 
no means of diſcharge, form numerous marſhes or lakes, 


in which rice is cultivated, to the great detriment of 


the ſlaves and the freemen occupied in this labour. On 
the intermediate ſpaces left by theſe numberleſs lit- 


tle ſeas, grows an inferior kind of indigo, which muſt 


have its place changed every year. Where the country 
riſes: from the level, it is but with ungrateful ſands or 
frightful rocks, interſperſed, from diſtance to diſtance, 
with paſtures of the nature of ruſh. 

The Engliſh government, ſeeing that North Ameri- 
ca could never enrich them by the productions peculiar 
to that country, thought of the powerful motive of pre- 
miums, for making, in this part of the new world, li- 
nen, wine, and filk. The poverty of the ſoil, which 


would not bear flax, obſtructed the firſt of theſe views; 
the badneſs of the climate, which was not proper for 
vines, oppoſed the ſucceſs of the ſecond ; and the want 


of hands permitted not the third to take place. The 
Society eltabliſhed at London, for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures and commerce, was not more fortu- 
nate than the miniſtry had been. Its premiums did not 
ive birth to any one of the objects which it had pro- 
poſed to the actiyity and induſtry of thoſe countries. 
Great Britain was obliged to content herſelf with 
ſelling every year to theſe countries, merchandize to the 
amount of ſomething more than fifty millions“. The 
conſumers of this merchandize delivered up to her, ex- 
clufively, their indigo, their iron, their tobacco, and 


* 3,187,500 l. 
their 
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their furs, They delivered up to her whatever the reſt 


of the globe had given them in money and raw mate- 
rials, for their wood, their corn, their fiſh, their rice; 
and their ſalted proviſions. Vet the balance was al- 
ways ſo much againſt them, that, when the troubles 
began, the colonies owed from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty millions F to the mother- 
country, and had no caſh in circulation. 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages, there had been 
ſucceſſively | pans within the thirteen provincee, a po- 
pulation of two millions nine hundred eighty-one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and ſeventy-eight perſons, including 
four hundred thouſand negroes. Oppreſſion and into» 
lerance were continually driving thither new inhabitants. 
The war has now barred this refuge to the unhappy z 
but the peace will open it to them again; when they 
will flock thither in greater numbers - ever. They 
who ſhall go with projects of cultivation will not have 
all the ſatisfaction which they may promiſe: themſelves, 
becauſe they will find the whole of the good land, and even 
the middling, occupied; and there will be nothing to 
be offered them but barren ſands, unhealthy _— 
or craggy mountains. Emigration will be more fa- 
vourable to manufactures and artiſts, though even they 
may, perhaps, gain nothing by the change of their 


country and climate. Hed. | 

We cannot determine, without raſhneſs, what may 
one day be the population of the United States, Such 
a — generally pretty difficult, becomes imprac- 
ticable for a region where the land degenerates very ra · 
pidly, and where the expence of labour and improve- 
ment is not proportionably anſwered by the reproduc- 
tion. If ten millions of men ever ſind a certain ſubſiſt- 
ence in theſe provinces, it will be much. Even then the 
exportation will be reduced to nothing, or next to no- 
thing: but interior induſtry will replace foreign indu- 
ſtry. 'The country, in a little time, will be able to fur- 
niſh ſubſiſtence for itſelf, provided that the inhabitants 
know how to make themſelves happy by œconomy and 
with mediocrity. | 


+ From 5, 250, ooo I. to 5,687,5001. 
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Ye people of North America, let the example of alt 
the nations who have gone before you, and above all 
that of your mother country, ſerve you for inſtruction. 
Dread the affluence of gold, which 'brings with luxury 
the corruption of manners, the contempt of laws. Dread 
a too unequal diſtribution of riches, which exhibits a 
imall number of citizens in opulence, and a great mul. 
titude of citizens in extreme poverty; whence ſprings 
the inſolence of the former, and the debaſement of the 

latter. Secure yourſelves againſt the ſpirit of conqueſt; 4 

| 

| 

a 

t 


The tranquillity of an empire diminiſhes in'proportionts 
Its extenſion, Have arms for your defence ; have none 
for offence. Seek competency and health in labour; 
proſperity i in the culture of lands, and the workſhops of 
induſtry ; power in good manners and virtue. Cauſe Af 
arts and ſciences, which diſtinguiſſi the civiliſed man 
from the ſavage, to flouriſh and abound. ' Above all; t 
watch carefully over the education of your children. It ! 
is from public ſchools, be aſſured, that come the wiſe 1 © 
magiſtrates, the well-trained and courageous ſoldiers, MW 
= good fathers, the good huſbands, the'good brothers, Afr 
od friends, the good men. - Wherever the youth C 

* 5 een depraved, the nation is on the deeline. Let li-. be 
berty have an immoveable foundation in the wiſdom of 
your laws, and let it be the indiſſoluble cement to bind ft 
Four provinces together. Eſtabliſh no legal preference i 11 
amoñgſt the different forms of worſnip. Superſtition is na 
innocent, wherever it is neither perſecuted nor protect- 
ed; and may your duration, if i it be pollible, equi the W de. 
duration of the world! Ns 
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A. 
AEN (ſituated at the moſt ſouthern extremity of Arabia) was 
once the moſt flouriſhing factory in Aſia, and continued to 
be for many ages, vol. i. p. 262. Its preſent decline, and 
low ſtate of its trade, which is removed to Mocha, with an 
account of the articles and value of the trade at that place, 
_— 
hans, their ſitnation in Candahar, a mountainous country ly- 
* north of India, vol. i. p. 271. Their manners, revolu- 
tions in government, and ſingular method of fighting, ibid. 
Invade Perſia, and are guflty of many horrid outrages, produ- | 


ced by an infatiable zeal for the Turkiſh ſuperſtition, ibid. 
Are attacked, defeated, and diſperſed, by Thamas Koull 
Khan, 2732. : 
rica, when firſt viſited by the European inhabitants of the 
Carribbee iſlands in ſearch of cultivators, vol. iv. p. T, 2. Its 
boundaries, with the opinions of the learned concerning the 
caſtern coaſt, 3. Opinions of the learned concerning the | 
northern coaſt, and the revolutions which have taken place in 
it, 3,—T0. Preſent ſtate of its commerce with Europe, 10, | 
11. What is the climate of the weſtern coaſt, known by the 
name of Guinea, 12214. Nature and mode of electing to 
the ſovereignties of Benin, Juda, Maynmba, Cilongo, Loan- 
go, and Congo, countries on the coaſt of Gninea, 18. Vicw 
of the ſyſtem of war and politics, adopted by its ſeveral ſtates 
on the weſtern coaſt, 19. Different religions prevail in its 
different provinces, and what they are, 20, 21. Sketch of 
the manners, cnſtoms, and amuſements of the inhabitants of 
Guinea, 22,25. What is the moſt favourable ſeaſon for 
travelling in the interior parts of this country, 33. What | 
coaſts are moſt frequented for the purpoſe of carrying on the 
ſlave trade, ibid. What number of ſlaves it actually exported 
in 1768, and what it is ſuppoſed to export every year, ibid. | 
Account of the different effects produced by the ſmall-pox on 
the negroes born to the north of the line, from thoſe born to the 
fouth, 40. The wretched and miſerable ſtate of its natives, 
(the „ . when carried to America where an opinion 
univerfally prevails, that negroes are incapable of reaſon and 
virtue - with an impartial inquiry into the falſity of this opi- 
nion, proved by two circumſtantial facts, 42, 43. Deſcrip- 
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a on yn_ the biſon, an animal found in moſt parts of this coun. 
Ty, 

A its reciprocal dependence upon, and union with, 
commerce, vol. vi. p. 195. The chief and real cauſe of opy. 
lence in a nation, ibid. Very much neglected by the Romans 
and the northern conquerors of Europe, ibid. Much encou- 
raged in Europe, when the American colonies increaſed in 
population, 196. Its improved ſtate among the Engliſh, 
French, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, 196,—199. De- 
ſerves the principal attention of every wiſe government, with 
the ſeveral reaſons, ibid. 200. - 

Alexandria, the mart of all 9 from India to m 
in time of Ptolemy, vol. i. p. 

Alphonſo Albuquerque, the moſt 8 555 of all the Portugueſe in 
the conquelt of the Indies, vol. i. p. 51. Projects the tu:n. 
ing the courſe of the Nile, and endeavours to perſuade the 
emperor of Ethiopia to carry it into execution, with his rea- 
ſons, 62. Deprives the Turks of their trade to India, with 

the advantages which all Europe derived from this meaſure, 
63, 64. A ſketch of his great character, and the veneration 
which the Indians had for him, 77. Being traduced by his 
enemies, he died at Goa, in 15 15, without riches, and out of 
favour with his ſovereign Emanuel, ibid. 78. 
Amazons, the real exiſtence of the people known by this.name 


proved to be uncertain, vol. iii. p. 206, 207. Deſcription of 


the manners of the natives RES upon this river, with 
the ſtate of the Portugueſe ſettlement, 210, 211. Produce 
of the conntry adjacent to it, 212, 213. 

Amboyna, (one of the Moluccas) its value to the Dutch from the 
cultivation of cloves in it—the encouragement given to the 
planters—and the method of increaſing its trade by the ſbc> 
ceſsful} Pe of pepper and indigo, vol. i. p. 149. An ac- 
count of a yery extraordinary treaty between the Engliſh and 
Dutch at this place in 1619, with its fate, 237, 238. 

America, why called the Weſt Indies, vol. ili. p. 178. No con- 
queſts made in it by the Engliſh and Dutch during the war for 

the Spaniſh Tſucce{hion, with the reaſons. 318,— 322. Cauſe 
ef the war, in 1755, bet ween the Engliſh, and French, 330, 
231. The general opinion which prevails here of the negroes, 
that they are incapable of reaſon and virtue, proved to be 
falſe and erroneons, vol. iv. p. 42, 43. The different and re- 
ſpective advantages which Europe ferives from this country, 
es divided into North and South—with a general view of the 
gifferent degrees of population, climate, plantations, and com- 
merce in each; and the manners of the reſpeQive inhabitants 
cf each country, vol. iv. p. 178, 179. What influence the re- 
ligious diſputes in England, in the ſeventeenth century, pro- 
Euced in peopling this continent, vol, v. p. 233.—240. Rea- 
fons'vhy fo little of it was known, for ſo long time after it 
vas diſcovered, ibid. Its analogy to the reſt of the globe, ex: 
emplified i in the ſingular ſimilarity of the ſorm in one part of 
the 
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the globe to the other: whilſt, at the ſame time, the extent 


of - ſurface in the ed world exceeds the ſurface of the new by 
one half, 24m. Philoſophical obſervations on the manner by 
which the equilibrium of the earth is maintained in the old 
and new continents—with reaſons for affirming that both con- 


tinents have been covered with the ſea, 241,—243. Its cli- 


mate more various than the climate of Europe, arifing from 
the waters having lain ſo-long on the ground in America, and 
having quitted it long after our continent was peopled ; with 
an account of the influence which this circumſtance hath on 
men and animals in the new world, ibid. 244. Its origin and 


antiquity diſcuſſed, but not aſcertained; although it may be 


proved not to be ſo ancient as our own continent—with rea- 
ſons for ſuppoſing, that the natives of America do not owe 
their deſcent to a foreign hemiſphere, 245, 246. Compata - 
tive view of the moral ſtate and happineſs of American ſava- 
ges. and civilized people, with arguments in favour of the ſa- 
vages, 247,255. Its barbarous and ſavage nations govern- 
ed rather by policy than a legillation, with an account of the 
difference between them, vol. vi. p. 156. 2 


America North, no ſettlements eftabliſhed here by the French for 


a long time after the Portugueſe and Spaniards were in poſſeſſion 
of valuable colonies in this country—with the ſeveral reaſons, 
vol. v. p. 92. Firſt viſited. by the French in 1562.—their ar- 
rival in Flotida, and the cauſe of diſcovering it, 93, 94. Cu- 
ſtoms, manners, government, virtues and vices, religious wor- 
ſhip and tenets, ſuperſtitious attachment to dreams, and m 

of proſecuting war among the ſavages of this country, 99. 
125. The natusal ſtate of it before the arrival of the Eng- 
Fiſh, and its preſent improved ſtate under their ſubjection, 
253, 254. Extent of the Britiſn dominions in this country, 
from the river St Lawrence to the river Miſſiſippi, vol. vi. p. 
63. Philoſophical remarks on the ſtate of vegetation in it, 
65. Produces all the trees which are natural to the European 
ſoil : beſides which, are found the candle-berry-myrtle, and the 


ſugar-maple; with a particular deſcription of the culture, 
properties, and uſe of each tree, and the ſoil proper for it, 
66. + What birds are peculiar to this country with a particu- 
lar deſcription of the humming bird, 67, 68. Was formerly 
infeſted. by inſects, - which have periſhed ſince plantations and 


culture of the land have taken place, ibid. Supplied with do- 
weſtic animals from England, with an account of the manner 
in which ſome of them have degenerated ſince they were 
tranſplanted from Europe, 69. Obliged to the Engliſh for 


the importation of European corn into this country 20. 


Supplies England with naral ſtores, and permitted to ex- 
port timber into the mother- country (duty free), 7, 
72. Enconraged by the Engliſh to cultivate the growth of 
hemp and flax, with the pleaſing proſpect of ſucceſs in this 
culture, 74. Permitted to export into all the ports of Eng- 
land (duty free) American iron, which is found here in very 

great 
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great quantities, 74, 75. The plantation of vines much et. 
couraged, but the climate unfavourable to their growth, 75. 
The cultivation of ſilk, though much promoted by the public 
bounties of England, not anſwerable to the wilhed-for ſuccek, 
ibid. 78. Its ſoil, properly cleared, accommodated to the tranſ. 
lanting and cultivating with ſucceſs any rich productions be. 
— to Europe or Aſia, ibid. Peopled from Europe by 
Engliſhmen who had fled hither to avoid perſecution for their 
civil or religious opinions, 79, Genius and character of the 
firſt coloniſts who have emigrated from er the 
ſtate of the preſent inhabitants, and their real uſe to ſociety, 
ibid. —8 2. State of population in the Britiſh colonies ſuppoſed 
to amount to two millions of inhabitants, with ſome rules for 
forming a proper eſtimate upon this ſubject, 88, 89. The 
manners, benevolence, hoſpitality, and happineſs of the colo- 
niſts in Britiſh America—with the nature and forms of govern- 
ments under which they live, 91,.—99. Nature and value of 
the coin current in theſe ſettlements, as well in ſpecie as in 
paper—with the ſeveral purpoſes to which the paper curren- 
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ey is applied, 99, 100. Its manufactures and iron mines, to- al 

gether with its exportations and importations, thrown under » 

great reſtrictions by the Britiſh parliament—with the conſe- 1 

quence of this reſtriction in producing or giving birth to a ve- r 

ry extenſive contraband trade in the colonies, very injurious i 

to the commeree and intereſt of England, 10, — 104. What 0 

* reaſons may be given why the colonies ſhould be compel - t 

ed to contribute towards the ſupport of maintaining the credit r 

and intereſt of the mother-country, and bearing their part in 5 

the national debt, 106. Origin of the ſtamp - act and impoſis d 

on ſeveral articles of commerce in the colonies—the univerſal ˖ 

clamour and oppoſition which they produced—and an impar- h 

tial examination of the right which the colonies aſſumed to Ir 

oppoſe the Britiſh parliament upon this account, 105,—112. in 

| Whether the right of appointing, proportioning, and raiſing w 
| | the taxes, ſhould not be veſted in the provincial aſſemblies, n 
| 112,.—115. Gratitude for paſt favours, and a proper jealouſy o| 
| for their own liberties, are the due boundaries to all eppoſition ſe 
1 in the colonies to the mother- country, and its right to taxa- p 
tion, 115. —117. The dangerous conſequences of eſtabliſhing, 0 
V in theſe colonies, an entire independence on the mother-coun- fo 
try; and the reaſons why it would be inconſiſtent with the real as 

intereſt of any European nation (an enemy to Great Britain) * 

to aſſiſt the American colonies in ſupporting this ſpirit of in- T 

dependence, 118,.—1 20. a | fe 

American Iſlands, reaſons for ſuppoſing them to have been de- ed 

tached from the continent with ſome general obſervations ri 

on the origin of iſlands, exemplified in various inſtances, vol. th 

zii. p. 264,—268. Their chief productions and labours of their fo 

flaves, vol. iv. p. 61. Mode of agriculture adopted in them, te 

with the neceſſity of introducing the general uſe of the plough, fo 

| £ ; 61,—63- | 
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61.—63. Their lands ſhould be improved by manure, ibid. 
Supplied at firſt by the Spaniards with domeſtic- quadrupeds 
from Europe—with an enquiry into the cauſe of their degene- 
racy, 64. The nature and ſpecies of horſes bred in theſe 
iſlands—the cauſe of their degeneracy—and reaſons, for ſub- 
ſtituting the biſon in the room of the common ox, with a de- 
ſcription of the biſon, which is found only in the eaſtern 
iſlands and in Africa, 65. Account of the attempt made to 
introduce the camel into this climate, which was tried with- 
out ſucceſs—and the propriety of trying the buffalo, 66. Their 
ſtate of vegetation, ibid. 67. Indebted to Africa for the fol- 
lowing uſeful plants—the Angola pea, and the manioc: with 
a deſcription of the manner in which the manioc is cultivated, 
the ſoil proper for it, and the proceſs by which it is rendered 
fit for common food; being preferred by ſome perſons to the 
beſt wheat, 68, 69. Articles of commerce cultivated with 
more care and aſſiduity than the neceſſaries of life; of which 


the principal are, cocoa, cotton, indigo, coffee, and ſugar, 


ibid. What method and proceſſes are purſued in the culture 


of the ſugar-cane, and in preparing ſugar for general uſe, 70, 


— 73, Character of the Europeans who ſettled here, with 
ſome remarks on the manners of the former and preſent colo- 
niſts, 76,82, 'Exempt from many diſeaſes to which Europe 
is very much ſubject, and what diſeaſes are peculiar to this 
climate, 82,835. Summary view of the clear annual advan- 
tages and wealth- imported into the following nations of Eu- 
rope, viz. four hundred thirty-ſeven thouſand and five hundred 
pounds into Spain—one hundred fifty. three thouſand one hun- 


dred and twenty-five pounds into Denmark — five hundred and 


twenty-five thouſand pounds into Holland —one million four 
hundred forty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty pounds 
into England — five hundred and twenty-five thouſand pounds 
into France, p. 80, 8. What ſuperior advantages they 
would derive from eſtabliſhing a free and unlimited com- 
merce from all the parts of America to all thoſe of Europe 
objeCtions to this ſcheme conſidered and obviated, with rea- 
ſons for ſuppoſing that this freedom of commerce will not take 
place, 82, 83. Their dependence upon Europe for a ſupply 
of apparel, implements of huſbandry, and for proviſions, is 
found to be ſo great as to give riſe to the following fayin 

© That they will never fail to capitulate with a-ſquadron fe 
© red with barrels of flower inſtead of gun- powder,“ 84. 
Their great danger in cafe of invaſion, ibid. Their want of af- 
fection to the mother-country, with their reaſons, 85. Wreteh- 
ed ſtate of their fortifications, ibid. Their ſafety and proſpe- 


rity can only be ſecured by a powerful navy—conſequently, 


that European nation, which poſſeſſes the greateſt maritime 


force, will be ſuperior to all other European ſtates in her ex- 


tent of dominion in theſe iſlands ; and what nation bids faireſt 
for this ſupremacy of power, 85, 86. ET 
DAT] Anadaptiſts 
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Anabaptiſts, brief account of the riſe of this ſet—their religlous 


principles and tenets—the troubles and diſtreſs in which they 
involved Germany in the ſixteenth century, and the dangerous 
conſequences of theit religious ſyſtem; particularly in the com- 
munity of goods and equality of ranks, which conſtitute the 
baſis of all their religious doctrines, vol. vi. p. 1,-3. Being 
every where oppoſed and diſperſed, are now ſunk into obſeu- 
rity and contempt, 4- 


Andrada Ferdinand, the firſt Portugueze who was ſent to China 


F 


in 1518—his proper and prudent conduct upon this occaſion— 
and admiration of the Chineſe—with the ſtate of their empire, 
civilization, agriculture, and manners, vol. i. p. 81,—oo. Is 
much eſteemed by the Chineſe, who were on the point of 
entering into a treaty of commerce with the Portugueſe, but 
were prevented from concluding it by the imprudence and in- 
ſolent cruelty of Simon Andrada, ibid. | 

ngola pea, (a native of Africa,) tranſplanted with great ſucceſ 
into the Caribbee iſlands, with a ſhort account of its virtues, 
culture, and ſoil proper for it, vol. iv. p. 67. 


Antigua, firſt diſcovered in 1629 by ſome French, who fled hi- 


ther from St Chriſtophers, but did not long continue in this 
iſland, vol. v. p. 17. Viſited by the Engliſh, who form a ſet- 
tlement, ibid. What method was taken by the Engliſh to ſup- 


ply the want of ſprings, ibid. The riſe, progreſs, and ſucceſs 


of its ſugar plantations, and the quantity of ſugar which they 
produce, 18. The inſurrection of the coloniſts againſt their 
governor, Colonel Park, whom they maſlacred in 1710; with 
an account of the horrid cauſe of this inſurrection, and the be- 
haviour of the mother-country upon this occaſion, ibid. Sub- 
ject ro the power of the governor of St Chriſtophers, 21. 


Antilles, ſee Caribbee iſlands. | 
Arabia, one of the largeſt peninſulas in the known world, vol, i. 


p. 255. bounded by Syria, Diarbeck, and Irac-Arabia, on the 
north—by the Indian ocean on the ſouth—by the gulph of 
Perſia on the eaſt—and on the weſt by the Red Sea, which 
ſeparates it from Africa; with an account of the general trade 
of the Red Sea, and of the Engliſh there in particular, ibid. 


Its diviſion into three parts, according to the nature of the foil 


in each of theſe countries, ibid. Peopled at a very early period, 


and its firſt inhabitants ſuppoſed to come from Syria and Chal- 


dea, ibid. The origin and date of the preſent form of govern- 
ment uncertain, ibid. Nature of the religion profeſſed in this 
country before, and ſince the time of Mohammed, 256. 


Arabs, were oppoſed, but could not be conquered, by Charle- 


magne, vol. i. p. 9. Their incurſions into the ſouthernmoſt 


parts of Europe, and conqueſts in Aſia, Africa, and Spain, 


with a view of the cauſes which contributed to make their 
empire ſo extenſive, 10. Produce great revolutions in the at- 


fairs of Europe, and occaſion the revival of navigation and 


commerce in it, ibid. Caltivate the arts and polite 9 
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and introduce many improvements.in the ſciencesof aſtronomy, 
mechanics, medicine, algebra, and poetry, ibid. and 256. 
Found in great numbers by the Portugueſe on their arrival in 
India, {where they poſſeſſed an extenſive empire, and pro- 
gated their religion and trade, 46, 47. Promote manufac- 
tures and ſtaples, together with their conqueſts, 257. Their 
ancient and preſent fyſtem of government, with an impartial 
account of their manners and cuſtoms, 257, 258. Afford, at 
this day, no monument of genius, no productions of induſtry, 
vhich can conſecrate their memory to future ages, ibid. Their 
ruling paſſion is jealouſy, which is carried to the greateſt exceſs, 
idid. Short account of their population, government, and mode 
of ſubſiſting by plunder, 259, 360, 261. Were the ſole pro- 
prietors of all the trade in the Red Sea, before the Portugueſe 
interrupted the navigation of it, 262. State of thoſe who are 
ſettled at Madagaſcar, vol. ii. p. 8. ; | 
Archangel, a port for trade to Muſcovy, which was frequented 
by the Engliſh ſoon after its diſcovery, vol. i. p. 233- 
Areca, a waluable article of commerce to the Dutch at Ceylon, 
vol. i. p. 166. Is a fruit (not much unlike the date) which 
grows upon a ſpecies of palm-tree not uncommon in moſt 
parts of Aſia, and grows in great plenty at Ceylon, ibid. Is 
found to impoveriſh the blood, and cauſe the jaundice when 
eaten by itſelf, ibid, | 
Arieſio, a ſhort account of this writer, vol. vi. p. 236. ; 
Ariſtotle, brief character of the nature and tendency of his phi- 
loſophical works, vol. vi. p. 24T. 6, 
Armenians, ſketch of their character and genius for commerce, 
which they carried into the heart of the Perſian empire, vol. 
i. p. 243. Spread themſelves into Holland, England, the 
Mediterranean, and the Baltic, for the fake of commerce, 
3j... | | = 
Arnotto, a red dye, called by the Spaniards achiote, vol. iv. p. 
I75. Deſcription of the tree which' produces it, its culture, 
and the ſeveral proceſſes by which it is made fit for common 
uſe, ibid. 176. | 1 | | . 
Aſia, geographically deſcribed, with its extent between the two 
poles, vol. i. p. 24. Account of ſeveral phenomena of nature 
in this country, with a deſcription of the Caſpian ſea, frozen 
ocean, and Indian ocean, ibid. and 25, 26. Hath given riſe 
to moſt of the European arts and manufactures, vol. vi. p. 202, 


203. 

Aaida, his ſucceſsful adminiſtration of the Portugueſe affairs in 
India, particularly at Goa, vol. i. p. 116, 117. Reformed, 
for a time, many abuſes in the government of the Portugueſe 
affairs in India, 118. His example neglected by future gover- 
nors in that country, where his nation have Joſt all their for- 

mer greatneſs, and been obliged to reſign their conqueſts, 118, 


121. | 
Athens, 


30 1 N D E X. 
Athens, employed her firſt hips in commerce with Aſia, or th 


x 


| planting colonies, but involved herſelf in wars byheſe emi. 


grations, vol. i. p. 4. Fri 7 
Auſtria, genius of its inhabitants better adapted for projects of 
war and, aggrandizement by conqueſt, than for commercial 
affairs, vol. ii. p. 136. Soil and natural productions of this 
country, ibid. Arts, ſciences, and manufactures very much 
neglected here, ibid. Expected to receive great advantages . 
from the India Company eſtabliſhed at Oſtend, with an ac- 
count of the riſe, progreſs, and ruin of this company, 137. 
„ 5 2 ofa iid vinct cf ab 2 08 
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Bahama Mandi, ſome accounts of the firſt appearance of Colum- 
bus on one of them, called by him San - Salvador; his kind be- 
| haviour to the natives, and the hoſpitality and kindneſs which 
they ſhewed,to him in return, vol, ii, p. 256. Were deſerts 
ed for a long time after their diſcovery, baving no inbabitants 
upon them in 1672, when the Englil firſt landed, vol. v. p. 
St. The right of dominion over them conteſted for by the 
Engliſb, Spaniards, and mach; with their final ſubjection to 
the Engliſh, ibid. State of their population, and manners of 
the preſent inhabitants, with their peculiar advantages to the 
Engliſh, ibid, 52. 5 ee 2 . * 
Babaren, (an iſland in the Perſian gulph) ſketch of its ſeveral 
revolutions, the nature and. value of its commerce, particular- 
h for * Ie and what the amount of its annual revenue, vol. 
N ot rftotan ds head oe on 
Bambuck, (ſituated in the, Jpterigr parts of Africa) its govern- 
ment, climate, and foil deſcribed, vol. iv. p. 27. Abounds 
with rich mines of gold, with, the ſingular method obſerved 
in working them, ibid. 28. What fruitleſs attempts have 
been LEN. the Engliſh and French to appropriate theſe 
mines to themſelves, 429. 7 | B64; | 
Banda, (iſlands. of) famous for the growth of the nutmeg, with 
. a deſcription, of its cultyre and properties, and the ſeaſon for 
gathering the nutmeg, and methods for diſcovering the, beſt 
_ ſpecies of it, vol. i. p. 151. The only colony where the Eu- 
ropeans are proprietors of lands, 152. Character of the inha- 
> " bitants, and nature of the climate, ibid. What care has been 
taken by the Dutch, for their ſecurity and improvement, ibid. 
Bantam, (a Dutch ſettlement in the iſland of Java) its ſeveral 
_ revolutions and final ſubmiſſion to the Dutch; the means by 
which they became maſters of the trade, and enjoy an exclu- 
- five right of commerce, aad the real value of this ſettlement, 
vol. i. p. 183, 184. | 
Barbadbes, diſcovered by ſome Engliſh (in 1629) who came from 
5 Chriſtopher's and formed a ſettlement, vol. v. p. 8 
| n 
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harren ſtate at the time of its diſcovery, and the excellent 
character of the firſt coloniſts, ibid. Its extent, ibid. The 
particular period when it attained the ſummit of its proſperity 
in population and commerce, ibid. Alarmed by a dangerous 
inſurrection of negioes and Caribs, and the cauſe of it, 15. 
The decline of its trade, with the reaſons, and the preſeat 
ſtate of its produce, 16. The general mart for the ſlave · trade 
among the Engliſh, and the value of it to the colony, ibid. 
Its ſtate of defence and ſecurity, by nature and art, in caſe af 
invaſion, 17. The diſproportion between the black and white 
inhabitants upon this ſettlement, 72. | N 
Barbary, (the ancient Libya) its hiſtory very little known till the 
arrival of the Carthaginians, with ſome account of the ſtate 
and extent of its empire under them, vol. iv. p. 3: The Car- 
thaginians being vanquiſhed, it became ſubject to the Romans, 
im- under whoſe power it continued till the fifth century, when it 
was ſubdued by the Vandals—afterwards it ſubmitted to the 
government of Beliſarius, and enjoyed (for a ſhort time) its 
ancient. privileges, 4. Owned the power.of the Saracens in 
the ſeventh century, ibid. Invites the Turks to protect the 
empire, which is greatly oppreſſed by them, ibid. The tur 
bulent manner in which eleQions are carried on here, 5. The 
different manners of the inhabitants in different parts of this 
country; the one amiable, and ſupporting themſelves by agri- 
eulture and l the other turbulent, and living by 
plunder and piracy, ibid. 6. The entire conquelt of this coun- 
try propoſed, the advantages of this conqueſt to the maritime 
ſtates of Europe, ard the moſt probable and eaſy method fer 
inſuring ſucceſs to this conqueſt, conſidered and explained, 7, 
8, 9. State of its trade (in Morocco) with the Engliſb, 
Dutch, and Swedes; and particularly with the Danes, who 
carry on the moft extenſive trade of all the European nations, 
10. The commerce of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, with Eu- 
have rope, II. 939 
theſe bart, the moſt valuable article of commerce in Quito, a Spanifh 
| colony in South America, vol. iii. p. 82. Deſcription of the 
with tree which produces it, and which ſpecies of it is the moſt ef- 
on for ficacious, ibid. $3, Its virtues firſt known and experienced in 
1639, at Rome, and in the following yeat at Madrid, 83. 
je Eu- Suppoſed to have been early diſcovered by the natives of the 
 inha* country, who were afraid to reveal it ts the Spaniards, ibid. 
s been ra, (ſituate in Aſiatic Turkey, near the gulph of Perſia) its 
riſe, natural productions, and ſtate of its population, vol. i. p. 
ſeveral 273. Nature and extent of its commerce, manner in which 
ans by it is carried on, and the ſeveral revolutions it has undergone, 
274, 275. ; 3 
Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch ſettlements in India, iti 
an account of this city, inhabitants, manners, and trade, vol. 
i. p. 188. Chineſe more encouraged here than the Europe; 
Vor. L. H h 3 ans v 
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ans; of whom none but Spaniards are admitted as merchants, 


193. . 
* — riſe and origin of this people, who ſettled in the country, 
. known at preſent by the name of Holland, vol. i. p. 126. 
Their government was a mixture of monarchy, ariſtocracy, 
and democracy, ibid. Particularly diſtinguiſhed by Cæſar, and 
honoured by the appellation, of the friends and brethren of the 
Roman people, 127. Become ſubject to the Franks in the fifth 
century, 128. Their country obtained the name of Holland 
From the Normans, and (with Germany) was allotted to the 
government of the family of Charlemagne, 129. For a fur- 
ther account of this people, ſee Hollanders and Dutch. 
Bear, the nature and prepertics of this animal deſcribed, vol. y, 
p- 140, 141. , 
Beaver, a philoſophical defcription of this animal—the manner 
y of catching it—different ſpecies of it in America, and which 
is reckoned the moſt valuable by the Europeans, vol. v. p. 141, 
—150. | 
Bengal, deſcription of the country—with a brief view of its hi- 
ſtory, and the gereral trade of this and adjacent places, vol. i, 
p. 311,324. General ſtate of the exportsand imports here, 
325. Iwo harveſts here in every year, 357: | 
Verbice, origin and pleaſing proſpect of this Dutch ſettlement in 
South America, with the ſtate of its plantations of cotton, eo- 
coa, and ſugar, vol. iv. p. 130, 131. Some account of the 
dangerons inſutrection in 1763, with the preparations for a 
general rebellion among the blacks—and the means by which 
it was diſcovered and prevented, 138, 139. Bs 
Bermudas (iſlands of) diſcovered in 1527 by a Spaniard, who gave IS 
them kis name, vol. v. p. 52. Firſt inhabited in 1612 by 
fome Engliſh, who formed an eſtabliſhmevut upon them, ibid. 2 


State of their population greatly increaſed by the ſuppoſed ſa - 0 
Jubrity. and excellence of the climate—with- an enquiry into k 
the real nature of their foil and produce, 52, 53. Amiable 


and benevolent manners of the inhabitants, their excellence 
in building ſhips, which cannot be equalled for ſwiftneſs and 
duration—with a ſketch of the laudable ſociety they have in» 
ſtituted for. the improvement of learning, arts, and'agricul+ 
ture; and for the ſupport of the oppreſſed; and the aged in- 
duſtrious poor, ibid. 5 4. 
| Bezel, an count of this plant, and its conſtant uſe among the 

Indians, vol. i. p. £66, 16% | | 

Biſon, deſeript ion of the nature and properties of this animal, (i 
native of Aflica) and its great uſe in agriculture, vol. iv. 5 
K | 

Biſſen pour, the nature, wiſdom, and excellence of the political 
fyltem- of government eſtabliſhed? in it, vol. i. p. 372, 313. 
The manners of the ancient Indians preſerved here in their 
utmoſt purity, 313. Secured? by nature from conqueſt, - ibid, 
Liberty and property ſacred here in this country, where huma- 
% - nity 
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- nity and juſtice are the charaQeriſtics of the natives, ibid. 314. 
Ihe richeſt and moſt populous province in Bengal, 314, 315. 
Bombay, nature of the climate, which was formerly very unheal- 
thy, and its cauſe and the ſucceſsful methods uſed to remove 
it, vol. i. p. 294. The preſent ſtate of its, valuable and ex- 


tenſive trade—being the center of all the commerce which the 


Engliſh carry on with Malabar, Surat, the Perſian and Ara» 
bian gulphs, ibid. ; 


Borax, a ſaline ſubſtance, an account of it, with its uſe, vol. i. 


P- 325» 


Jorueo, one of the largeſt iſlands hitherto diſcovered and known, 


vol. i. p. 157. Manners and character of the inhabitants in 
the inland parts, and upon the coaſts, ibid. Produces a moſt 
valuable ſpecies of camphire—its ſuperior excellence to any 
other camphire—its uſe and value among the Japaneſe and 
Chineſe, who purchaſe it of the natives at a very great price, 
ibid. 158. The Portugueſe avd Engliltt have attempted: to 
ſettle here, but were repulſed and maſſacred, ibid. The real 
value of this colony to the Dutch, who enjoy an excluſive pri- 


vilege of trading for pepper—with an account, of the articles 
imported into this iſland by the Dutch, 159. 


Bourbon, (iſle of) known formerly by the name of Maſcarenhas, 


vol. ii. p. 54. When. firſt inhabited by the French, i3id. Its 
former and preſent ſtate of population, and productions in 


caſſava, corn, rice, maize, and coffee—and its importance to 
the French, ibid. 55. 


Brama, revered by the Indians as the founder of their civil and 
religious polity, vol. i. p. 33. Sketch of the religious tenets 
he taught, and the principles upon which he eaforced the 


practice of them, 38, 39, 40. 


Pramins, their inviolable attachment to ſecrecy in their religious 


docti ines, with a remarkable inſtance to this effect, vol. i. p. 
3t, 32. So called from being the prieſts of Brama, whom the 
Indians believe to be a bciag luperior in dignity to the human 
race, 33. Diviſion of them into ſeveral orders—their charac- 
ter and moral principles conlidered—and their attachment to 
ſuperſtition and the dreams of metaphyſics, 34. Deſcended 


from the ancient Brachmans—the veneration in which the 
Brachmans have been held—with a ſhort view of the doctrinaf 
parts of religion which they maintained, and the religious ob- 
ſcrvances which they cojoined, 35. Marry in their infancy, 
and their wives eminent for their fidelity and conſtancy, 42. 
Very much attached to certain courtezans, called by the Eu- 


ropcans Balliaderes—with a particular deſcription of theſe ex · 
traordinary women, vol. ii. p. 20,--24. 


Brazil, (an immenſe continent in South America,) is bounded 


on the north by the river of the Amazons, on the ſouth by 
Paraguay, on the weſt by mountains that divide it. from Pern, 
and on the eaſt by the northern ocean, vol. iii. p. 177. Ac- 
cidentally diſcovered in 1500 by a Portugueſe, named Peter 

. . Alvaree- 
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Alvarez Cabral, ibid. Nature and cl. aradter of the firſt cole. 
niſts, who were condemned eriminals and abandoned women, 
ſent hither from Portugal, 179. Formed into a ſettlement in 
1549, with the name and abilities of the firſt governor, r8x, 
Character, cuſtoms, and manners of the natives exemplified in 
the plurality of wives, their hoſpitality to ſtrangers, kindneſs 
to the ſick, affe ction for the dead, and their art of war, 182,— 
189. The lucceis and proſperity of the Portugueſe in this 
country owing to the Jeſuits, and, their influence over the na- 
tives, 189,.—192. The wealth and commerce of this Porty- 
oueſe ſettlement excited the envy of the French, who have, in 
vain, attempted to make 1eit;ements ſucceſſively at Rio-Janeiro, 
Rio Grande, Paraiba, and the ifland of Maragnan, 193. Por- 
mer ſtate of the Dutch ſettlements in this country, and the 
means by which they were deprived of them, and obliged' to 
evacuate the country, 194,—202. Situation of the Portugueſe 
after the expulſion of the Dutch—the means they purſued to 
civilize the natives and to improve the colony; which they 
have enjoyed without any moleſtation from the natives, from 
the year 1717 to 1756, 202, — 204. Its natural productions, 
particularly logwood its trade, including its imports and ex- 
ports to Portugal; with the manner in which its commerce is 
carried on, and propoſals for improving the preſent plan, 221, 
222, Deſcription of its capital, manners of the inhabitants, 
and elimate of the country, 223, 224. Diſcovery of the gold 
and diamond mines, with ſome account of the different pro- 
portion of gold to ſfiver, and a comparative value of the Bra» 
zil diamonds with thoſe of the Eaſt Indies, 225,—230. Theſe 
mines are ſituated in the captain ſhips of St Vincent and Rio- 
Janiero, and in the adjacent iflands, 231. A ſketch of the 
- various prudent meaſures which have been purſued by the 
eourt of Liſbon for ſecuring the produce of theſe mines, 231,— 
234. The fertility ef its ſoil—the temperature of its air, and 
ſmall produce of its plantations—and negle@ of agriculture, 
which was at length abandoned on account of the mines— 
with a view of the falſe policy of the Portugueſe in this reſpect, 
235,237. Riſe, progreſs, and conſequences of the monopo- 
lies eſtabliſhed for the trade of Brazil, 238,—240: What 
* ſhare the Engliſh have in this commerce, and the method of 
carrying it on, 244. The great advantages of allowing a free- 
\ dom of commerce and liberty of conſcience in this colony ; 
with reaſons why the Portuguefe ſhould repeal the law which 
forbids all foreigners from reſiding in this country, 256, 257. 
Britiſh iſlands, riſe and rapid progreſs of their population owing 
to the many emigrants from England, who fled hither to avoid 
the civil diſputes and turbulent factions which haraſſed that 
country in the reigns of James and Charles I. vol. v. p. 2.—6. W- 
- Manners and characters of the firſt coloniſts, 7, 8. Fheir ei- Ir 
vil conſtitution formed upon the model of the mother-coun- an 
try—their governor repreſcuting the king; their council, che | 
\ "I , peers}; 
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peers; and the deputies of their ſeveral diſtricts, the com» 
mons of England, 8. Their laws are enacted, taxes regulated, 
and adminiſtration approved and cenſured, by the general af- 
ſembly, ibid. 9. The;nature of the office of their governors, ar d 
their mutual dependence upon the king and the coloniſts, 
ibid. The important functions of their agents or deputies ſet» 
tled in England, who reſemble the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple in the Britiſh parliament, ibid. Their culture and produce 
deſcribed, 10. Enjoyed, at firſt, an unlimited freedom of trade, 
which was almoſt monopolized by the Dutch—greatly to the in- 
jury of the mother-country ; from whence aroſe the famous na- 
vigation att in 1651, that excludes all foreign ſhips from entering 
the harbours of the Engliſh iſlands, To, 11. Riſe, progreſs, and 
ſucceſs of their ſugar plantations; as appears from entries mace 
4a 1680, and from their exports, from 1708 to 1718, from 1718 
te 1727, and from 1727 to 1733, with their decline after that 
time ; owing to the competition of the French, and the ſucceſs 
of. their trade in this article of ſagar, 11, 12. Their petition to 
the Britiſh parliament upon this decline of their trade, and the 
partial redreſs of thei: grievances, 13. The riſe, progreſs, and 
{tate of the culture, commerce, and population of the Englith - 
colony in the iſland of Barbadoes, 14,—17. Extent and ſtate 
of commerce and population in Antigua, 17,-19. ; in Mont- 
ſerrat; in Nevis, ibid. 21.; in St Chriſtopher's, 21,—24.. 
Firſt ſettlement, climate, culture, produce, civil government, 
commerce with the mother- country, and the illegal tiade with 
the Spaniards, and ſecurity of the Engliſh colony at Jamaica, 
24.—49. Settlement of the Engliſh at Lucays or Bahama 
iſlands, 50, 51. ; at the Bermudas, 52,—54- ; at Tobago, 54.— 
60.; at Granado, 69,64. ; at St Vincent, 64,70. ; and at 
Dominica, 70,72. A view of their preſent ſtate in general, 
and their.impoitance to the mother-country, 72,75. For- 
bidden to hold any intercourſe or connections with the ſeve;ab 
nations of Europe—with ſane account of the laws that hare 
been made to enforce this prohibition, 76. Supplied with moſt 
of the neceſſaties of life from New England; and ſend thither, 
in Exchange, rum, pimento, ginger, and melaſſes, ibid. Not 
permitted to export ſugar in kind to New England - the poli- 
tical motives for this order—and the injurious conſequences of 
it to England, and her colonies in the iſlands of America, ibid. 
Apply to parliament for a prohibition of the ſugar trade, which 
was carried on between the Britiſh colonies in North America. 
and the French iſlands—and an account of the mealures-pur- + 
ſued by the Britiſh parliament upon this occaſion; 57. Their: | 
connection and commerce with the mother-country, and man- 


ner in which they. are carried on, 78, 79, Annual amount of 
their productions the number of men and ſhips annually. 


employed in their commeree the charges of navigatiow 
and other incidental expences—and the clear income of the 
ewners of the plantations, which may be eſtimated at one mil- 
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tion four hundred and furty- three thouſand ſeven hun red aui fifty 
pounds, 80, 81. Their ſecurity and preſervation againſt the 
invzſion of an enemy, depend upon a formidable navy ſtation- 
— by the mother - country, in the Atlantic, for their defence, 
5. ; | &X 
Buccaneers, cruel plunderers. and pirates in the American ſeas, 
vol. iii. p. 294. Their origin, manners, expedition and de- 
elenſion, with the names of thoſe who ſignalized themſelves 
in their excurſions, 296,—318, 4 
Budroiſts, a religious ſect among the Japaneſe, who far ſurpaſs the 
European nations, and even the inquiſitors of Spain, in their 
cruelty and tyranny, vol. i. p. 106. 
Buffalo, nature, properties, and uſe of this animal, particularly 


in agriculture; with reaſons why it ſhould be introduced into 
the Caribbee iſlands; where it would be.of greater ſervice than 


the common ox, vol. iv. p. 66. D 


e. 


Calcutta, ſhort account of the climate, population, commerce; 
and wealth of this Engliſh ſettlement, on the coaſt of Bengal. 


vol. i. p. 323. 
Cakfornia, nature and intent of the voyage made through its 
Gulph in 1746, by Ferdinand Confag,—the advantages which 
the Spaniards expected to reap from it,— and how far their ex- 
pectat ions and advantages have been erowned with ſucceſs,” voE 
ii. 289, 290. The extent, climate, and ſoil of this country, 
324. Pearl fiſhery on its coaſts much valued by the inhabis 
tants of New Spain, 325. Sketch of the manners and cuſtoms 
of the natives, ibid. Spaniards have made ſeveral attempts to 
form an eſtabliſhment in this peninſula, but have never ſucceeds 
ed, for want of humanity, courage, and perſeverance in theſe 
enterpriſes, 326. What laudable efforts have been uſed by the 
Jeſuits to civilize the natives, by introducing manufactures, a« 
| priculture, uſeful arts, and a few plain and ſalutary laws into 


e country,—which efforts have not been entirely unſucceſsful, 


ibid. No mines have ever heen difcovered in this country with 


the advantages of this circumſtance to the inhabitants, 327; 
How far additional fortifications are neceſſary, 328. What ad- 


- vantages may be reaped from this province by the Spaniards, 
_ "hid. * | | 
Campeachy, origin of this Spaniſh colony, vol. ii. p. 333. A vas 
luable mart for commerce in the article of logwood, ibid. Its 
proſperity interrupted' by the ſettling of the Engliſh at Jamai- 


ca, ibid. Nature of its ſoil, which produers logwood of a ſupe- 


rio! quality to what is cut at the Bay of Honduras, 335. 
Camphire, Which is the beſt ſpecies of it, and whence it is brought; 


vol. i. p. 15 8. ; 
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Cale, when firſt viſited by the French, with the character and 


conduct of theſe adventurers, vol. v. p. 98. Extent; rivers, 
woods, and climate of this country, 99. Cuſtoms, languages, 


- manners, government, virtues and vices, religious worſhip and 


tenets, ſuperſtitions attachment to dreams, and the mode of 
proſecuting military operations among the ſivages who were 
found here by the French, 99,—125. The imprudence of the 
French for interfering in the wars between the ſavages of dif- 
ferent nations in this country, 125,—128;. French ſettlemen 

here very flow in their progref$ : and the evils arifing from the 
trade being monopolized by a company, which enjoyed an ex- 
clufive right of commerce, and other valuable privileges, even 
to the detriment of the mother-country, 128,—131. "Enjoys, 
for the firſt time, a profound peace in 1668, with the peculiar 
/advantages of this peace to the trade and plantations of this 
'evlony, 132. State of its population and defence under the 
government of Denonville, and the diſgrace he brought upon 
the character of the French nation among the natives of Cana» 
da, 133, 134. What advantages it reaped from the peace of 
Ryſwick, which put an end to the ſeveral eruelties which had 
deen lately exerciſed by the Engliſh and French, and their fe» 
veral adherents or friends among the ſavages, 137. The furs 
of this country gave riſe to all the connections between the 

French and natives, — with à philoſcphical deſcription of tlie 
Otter, the Pole - cat; che Ermine, the Martin, the Lynx, the, 
Bear, and the Beaver; with the reſpective value of each of 
theſe articles of trade, 138,.— 150. At what places, and ig 


what manner this fur-trade has been carried on by the French, 


who have been oppoſed by the Englith (ſettled at New York) 
in this branch of commerce, and the means wich the French 
have uſed to make tHis oppoſition tneffEQual; 1 50,156. Ce- 
ded to the Engliſh at the latter part of the reign of Lewis 


XIV. 157. Its low and wretched ſtate; after it was reſtored 


to the French, and particularly at the peace of Utrecht, vol. v. 
p. 197. Improved ſtate of population, according to eſtimates 
taken in 1753 and 1756,—with its diviſion into three ſeveral 
diſtrits, Quebec, Trois Rivieres, and Montreal, and*a ſhort 
account of each diſtrict, 197, 198. What ſueceſs has attend- 
ed agriculture and plantations here; 199, —201. Character 


and manners of the inhabitants, 201, 202. Nature of its civil 


and military laws, 203. Nature and value of its fiſheries, par- 
ticularly the ſeal-fiſhery, 205, 206. Its moſt flouriſhing period 
was between 1748 and'1756,—with the utmoſt value of its ex- 
ports during that period, ibid. State of its credit, the annual 
expences of government, and the revenues which it. produced 

in the poſſeſſion of the French, 207, — 209. Capable of yield- 
ing prodigious crops of corn, which, with a moderate degree 
of labour, might have been made ſufficient to ſupply all the 
"American iſlands, —with the neceſlity of attending to agricul- 
ture in general, particulaily the culture. of the plant Gin-ſeng, 
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which is natural to this foil, 209, 210. Abounds with valuac- 
ble iron mines, which have been much neglected by the 
French, 211. The bad management of the wood of this 

- country, which afforded excellent materials for the navy, ibid. 
The erroneous conduct of the Miniſtry in neglecting the beaver 
trade, and the whale and cod-fiſheries on its coaſt, 212, 213, 
Its general ſtate under the government of La Galiſſioniere, and 
the war which it produced between the Engliſh and French, 
215, 216. Attacked by the Engliſh, with their various de- 
feats, 220,225. Conquered at length by the Engliſh, and 
ſecured to them by the treaty of peace 1763, 225,228. Its 
improved ſtate in the hands of the Engliſh, who have ioſtitu- 
ted a wiſe and ſalutary ſyſtem of maritime, penal, and civil 
laws, adapted to its climate and population, with the great ad- 
vantages which may be derived from it, 228.— 230. 

Candle-berry-myrtle, (a native of North America) the culture, 
properties, and uſe of this plant, with an account of its pro- 
per ſoil, vol. vi. 65, 66. ; | | 

Cape Breton, became an object of the attention of the French ſoon 
after their firſt arrival in North America, vol. v. p 165. Its 
adtantageous ſituation for the cod-filhery, and for making the 

entrance into Canada eaſy for the French ſhips, made the 
Englifh (for a time) oppoſe the French being allowed to people 
and fortify it at the peace of Utrecht—although the French 
were afterwards authoriſed to make any alterations and im- 
provements, ibid. Bounded on the eaſt by Newfoundland, and 
on the weſt by Acadia—its advantageous ſituation for the 

=. French—with an aceount of its extent and climate, ibid. 161. 

W -. Its flate upon the arrival and ſettlement of the Freneh—with - 

_ a deſcription of the harbour and town of Loviſburgh, its for- 

tifications, and the expences attending them, 161, 162. Oc» 

cupied chiefly by fiſhermen, who came to this iſland fo early 

as 1714, and ſettled in it, 163. Its ſail very unfavourable to 

agriculture, which, upon this account, has been neglected by Ca 

lf its inhabitants, ibid, Abounds with valuable coal mines, 164. 

= The value of the cod-filhery which employs the whole atten- 

tion and induſtry of its inhabitants, ibid. Supplied with pro- 
viſions, and the molt neceſlary articles of life from France, 165. 
Its exports and imports, ibid. The low and diſtreſſed ſtate of 
the coloniſts, and the reaſons, 165, 166. Invaded and taken 
by the Engliſh in 1745, with a particular account of this ſin- 
gular ſiege, 216. Reſtored to the French by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and taken again by the Engliſh in 1758, in 
whoſe polieſſion it now continues, 217,219. 

Caraccas (a Spaniſh ſettlement in South America) produces the 
beſt ſpecieKgf cocoa, in the greateſt quantity, cultivated in A- 

merica—the value and extent of its commerce—and manner 
in which it. is carried on, vol. iii. p. 96, 97. 

Caribbee iſlands, their extent and firſt ſettlement of the Euro- 
peans upon them, ſome of them called the windward, o- 
thers the leeward illapds, with the reafons—and an in- 
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the changes of the ſeaſons; and a philoſophi 


quiry into tlie natural cauſe of iſlands in general, vol. iii. p. 264. 
Suppoſed to have been detached from the continent, and why, 
267, 268, The nature of the foil and ſtate of vegetation in 
them, 268,.—272. The temperature of the climate, and its 
ſeveral variations; their dependence r wind than 
enquiry into 
the cauſes of the eaſterly wind, and the natural effects of the 
rain in theſe iſlands, 272,.—274. Hurricanes and earthquakes 
frequent and dreadful here, and their cauſes—according to the 
opinion of the beſt naturaliſts, 275, — 279. Cuſtoms, religion, 
government, virtues and vices of the aneient inhabitants the 
Caribs, found here by Columbus, 279,—233. The incurſions 
and firſt ſettlements of the Engliſh and French, who (aceord- 


ing to the tenor of a treaty made in 1660) divided theſe iſlands * 


among themſelves, and confined the natives to St Vincent and 
Dominica: the French obtained, by this treaty, Guadalupe, 
Martinico, Granada, and ſome leſs conſiderable acquiſitions ; 
and the Engliſh were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Barbadoes, 
Nevis, Antigua, Montſerrat, and ſeveral other iſlands of little 
value; St Chriſtopher's belonged ts both nations, 284,—286. 
A ſpirit of activity and induſtry appeared among the coloniſts 
ſoon after the peace of Utrecht, which greatly promoted their 
intereſt, 322, 323. Their commerce and proſperity inter- 
rupted by the war begun in 1739, 323. Their European in- 
habitants ſeek cultivators of their lands in Africa, and go thi- 
ther for that purpoſe, vol. iv. 2. The expediency of introdu- 
cing buffaloes into theſe iſlands for the purpoſes of agriculture, 
66. Nature of the diſeaſe called the fetanas, which ſeems pe- 
culiar to the torrid zone; what diſorders the Europeans are 
fubje@ to, and what precautions are neceſſary for their obſer- 
vance on their frſt arrival in theſe iſtands, 83, 84. Their ad- 
vantages (in a general view) to theſe ſeveral nations that are 
in poſſeſſion of them, 85,—879. _ © 


Carolina, its extent, vol. vi. p. 41. Diſcovered” by the Spaniards, 


in their earlieſt expeditions into America, but was deſerted as 
foon as they found it contained' no gold mines, and was e- 

qually neglected by the Engliſh and French, till the year 1663; 
when a royal grant of this country was made to certain proprie- 
tots, ibid. Nature of the firſt civil and religious government eſta- 
bliſhed in it by Mr Locke; the defects of this ſyſtem, and the 
improvements which have taken place ſince it has been in the 
hands of the crown alone, 41,—-44. Divided into two ſepa- 


rate governments, north and ſouth, 45. Its climate equal, if 


not ſuperior, to the climate of any country in America, ibid. 
Its ſoil various, though (in general) agreeable and rich, 46. 


Well adapted for agriculture and paſturage, ibid. State of its 


population and trade, particularly in the ſouth, 47. The ad- 
vantages ariſing from the culture of rice, (which ſeems natu- 
ral to this ſoil) and the effects which it has on the climate 


conlidered, ibid. Origin and flow progreſs of the indigo plan- 


tations 
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tat ions in both provinces, 48. The mantiers and labours of the 
firſt coloniſts in the northern patt of this colony, 49. The 

_ tmpolts laid on its trade, 50. The articles and value of its 
exports to Europe and the Caribbee iflands, 50, 51. Deſerip- 

tion of the plantations and wealth of its two principal cities, 
Charleſtown and Port Royal—and the manners of thy inha- 

| bitants, ibid. i \ 

2 its deſtruction by the Romans a misfortune to Eutope, 
vol. i. p. 4. 

Carthagena, diſcovery and origin of this colony, which (after vari- 
ous revolutions of government) is now ſubject to the Spauiards, 
vol. iii. p. 88. Its natural, political, and commercial ſtate, 
and the diſorders to which the coloniſts are ſubject, and their 
ſeveral cauſes, 88, 89, 90. The real importance of this ſettle 
ment to the Spaniards, 91, 92. 

Caſes, Bartholomew de las, ſketch of his amiable character, —his 
ſingular benevolence and philanthropy to the wretched natives 
of Mexico, who were doomed to the moſt horrid oppreſſions 

and miſery by Cortez and his adherents, and the relief he ob- 
tained for them by his repreſentation of their ſtate to the Court 
of Spain, vol. ii. p. 295, 296, 

Caſpian Sea, ſhort account of its former and preſent ſtate, vol, i. 

p. 25. Is undoubtedly the reſervoir of thoſe large rivers that 

fall into it, and poſſibly may have ſome communication by ſub- 


terrancan paſſages, with the Ocean and; the Mediterranean, 


ibid. The way in which the north and ſouth in the remoteſt 
ages communicated with each other, vol. ii. p. 174. Some 
conjectures for ſuppoſing that the countries bordering upon this 
ſea were poſſeſſed of great ſplendour in former times, ibid. 
Some account of the various and unſucceſsful attempts made 
by the Engliſh to open a way into Perſia by this ſea, 174, 175, 


176. 

Caſtro, Don Juan de, his great character, and glorious adminiſtra - 
tion of the Portugueſe affairs in India at the time of the decline 
of their power in that country, vol. i. p. Ii, 112. Attempts 
to reſtore the ancient valour of his countrymen, 112. luſti - 
tutes funeral games in honour of thoſe who fell in defence of 
their country at the ſiege of Diu, which, at that time, was the 
key of India, ibid. 113. Having obtained a ſignal victory at 
Din, he orders the honours of a triumph for the victorious ar- 
my to be prepared after the manner of the ancients, with a 
particular deſcription of this triumph, ibid. The temporary 
fpirit with which he animated the Portugueſe expired with 
him; and their empire in India was ſoon annihilated and de- 

ſtroyed after his death, 114. £ 
Cayenne, bounded by the Dutch colonies of Surinam on the north, 
and the mouth of the river Amazon on the ſouth. Submits, 
after various revolutions of government to the French, vol. iv. 
p. 174. Natural ſtate of this iſland, —its plantations and- pro- 


duce, 175, 176. A candid examination of the erroneons ſy- 


ſtem 
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ö Fem of policy adopted by the French for the improvement and 
culture of this colony, and all their ſettlements in Guiana, af- 
; ter the conclufon of the peace in 1763 with the Engliſh, 176, 


— 186, * | 
Celebes, (an iſland in the Torrid Zone). Its extent and climate 


_ deſcribed, vol. i. p. 154. 'The manners and religion of the in- 
habitants, who are Mohammedans,—and the ſingular method 


, by which the tenets of the Alcoran were adopted by them, and 
became the eſtabliſhed or national religion, 154,—156. Sub- 
i- ject at firſt to the Portugueſe, and afterwards to the Dutch, 


who are the preſent and abſolute maſters of the colony, 156, 

157. Its commerce, revenues, and real value to the Dutch, and 

their reaſons for keeping it in their poſſeſſion at a very conſide- 

rable expence, 157. | : 

Ceylon, its extent, ancient name, and ſingular reſpect for the laws 

eſtabliſhed here in the earlieſt times, vol. i. p. 68. Found by 

the Portugueſe, on their firſt arrival, to be well peopled, and 
inhabited by two nations, who differed from each other in 
their manners, government, and religion, —with a particular 
deſcription of each reſpective nation, ibid. 69. Formed by its 
ſituation for a moſt convenient mart for commerce with Europe, 

Arabia, and Perſia; and the reaſons why theſe advantages 

were overlooked by the Portugueſe, 70. Conquered by the 

Dutch, who expelled the Portugueſe, in 1685, after a long, 

bloody, and expenſive war, 164. The nature and ſeveral arti- 

cles of commerce in this iſland, 165, 166. Cinnamon the moſt 
valuable branch of trade here, the culture and qualities of this 

ſpice, 167,169. 

Chaca, (ſituate in South America) conquered by the Spaniards in 

1536, with an account of its barren ſtate, vol. ili. p. 84. Is 

become valuable to the Spaniards for the gold mines diſcovered 

in it, which are worked without much expence, hazard, or 

difficulty, ibid. 35. 

Chandernagore, brief account of the ſtate of this French ſettlement 

on the coaſt of Bengal, vol. b p. 323. . 

Charlemagne, ſubdues the Saxons, but is not equally ſucceſsful a- 
gainſt the Arabs, vol. i. p. 9. Revives for a ſhort time mari- 
time commerce in France, and eſtabliſhes great fairs in that 
country, ibid. His extenſive government was only a tranſient 
gleam of glory, —his empire being divided into ſeveral parts af- 
ter his death, 128, 129. Sketch of his character; which is 
ſullied with ſanguinary ſchemes of conqueſt, and with acts of 
cruelty and perſecution, vol. ii. p. 4. 

Charles V. the melancholy ſtate of European affairs immediately 
previous to his acceſſion to the empire of Germany, and the 
troubles in which Europe was involved by the ambition of the 
houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, vol. v. p. 159. His ambition, 
talents, and rivalſhip with Francis I. gave riſe to the preſent 
ſyſtem of modern politics in Europe, vol. vi. p. 158. 

Chili, its extent and boundaries, vol. iii, p. 98. Firſt appear- 
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*, ance of the Spaniards in this country manners of the native, 


x 


their military operations, and inveterate enmity againſt the 
Spaniards, who have never entirely ſubdued them, ibid. —1o7. 


Agriculture much geglected by the Spaniards, although the 


* 


eſtabliſhing a 


ſoil is fertile and capable of much improvement, ibid. Pre- 
ſent low ſtate of its population and military eſtabliſhment, and 
the xcal ſtate of its gold mines, lor, 102. Its climate tem- 
perate and falutary, and foil very fertile, ibid. Enjoys no di- 


rect intercourſe with the mother-country, and extends its 


commerce no farther than Peru, Paraguay, and the country 


adjacent to Chili, with an account of its exports and imports, 
103, 104. Its political, civil, and military eſtabliſhment de- 


ſcribed, 105. | 


Chingſe, the firſt diſcoverers of the clove and nutmeg in the Mo- 


lucca iſlands, vol. i. p. 77. Utterly unknown to the Euro- 
peans, till the arrival of Mak Paul, a Venetian, amon 

them, 81. Firſt viſited by the Portugueſe in 15 18, and their 
mutual courteſy towards each other, ibid. The boundaries, 
extent, and antiquity of their country, ibid. 82. Purſue plans 
of utility, rather than pleaſure, in the improvement of their 
lands, 83. Their mines of iron, tin, and copper, ibid. 84. 
Mode of agriculture different, according to the difference of 
the ſoil and climate in this country, 85. The vegetative ſyſtem 
of nature much better vnderſtood by them than any other peo- 


ple, ibid. Their character for induſtry and religion, 86. Their 


veneration for agriculture viſible, in the annual cuſtom of their 
emperors becoming huſbandmen every ſpring, in the encon- 
ragement given to it by their laws, aud in the honours con- 
ferred upon thoſe who excel in cultivating the ground, ibid. 
B7. Their humane and equitable method of raiſing and levy- 
ing taxes, and applying them to the real benefit of ſociety, 
88, 89. Slow progreſs of population among them explained, 
90. Their emperors pay an implicit attention and obedience 
to the laws, and their reaſons for it, 91. Their government 
nearly reſembles the patriarchal, 92. Nobility not heredi- 
tary, but conferred according to perſonal and real merit ex- 
cept in caſes of the crown, where it is aſſigned to the heir of 


the emperor, only in conſideration of his abilities, 93. Cha- 


racter of their mandarines, out of which claſs all the officers 
of ſtate are elected, ibid. 94. Sketch of the character of Con- 
fucius, the founder of their national religion—and the manner 
in which it is ſupported, 95. Their excellent ſyſtem of edu- 
cation, ibid. 96. Their manners take their complexion from 
their laws, which inculcate and enforce moderation and huma- 
nity, ibid. 97. Eminent for a patriotic love of their country, 
ibid. 98. The low ſtate of learning and the polite arts among 
Them, with the ſeveral canſes of it, 99. Not a warlike people, 
with the reaſons, ibid. Their behaviour to the Portugueſe on 
their firſt landing, and the permiſſion they granted them of 

ſettlement at Macao, 109, 101. Their cauntry 
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invaded and conquered by the Mogul Tartars, who adopt the 


manners and cuſtoms of the Chineſe, vol. ii. p. 169, 170, 177. 


Are alarmed at the incurſions of the Ruſſians into Chinete 
Tartary, oppoſe them, and terminate the diſpute and conteſt, 
und in what manner, 171. Mercenary and fraudulent in 
their traffic, 188. Renounce the uſe of gold and ſilver coin, 
and make uſe of copper money only, in their inland 'trade, 
189. Nature and value of their commerce with the Tartars, 
190. With the leſs Bucharia, 191. With Japan, the Phi- 
lippines, Batavia, Siam, Tonquin, and Cockinchina, ibid. 
What privileges they granted to the firſt Europeans who tra- 
ded with them, and & cauſe of the preſent reſtraints upon 
this commerce, 191, 192. Univerſally adopt the uſe of tea, 
and its ſalutary virtues in their country, 193. Some conjec- 
tures concerning their origin, and the origin of the Egyptians, 
194, 195. Some account of their different kinds of porcelain, 
and their different value; what attempts have been made to 
introduce this manufacture into Europe, and the ſucceſs; and 
the ſuperior excellence of the Aſiatic to European porcelain, 
I95,—20T. ' The origin of the ſilk manufactures among them, 
and the peculiar excellence of the Nanking, 202, 203, 204. 
Deſcription of their varniſh, the tree (called Tſi- chu) which 
produces it, and the two methody of uſing it, 206. Nature 
and proceſs of making their paper, 207, 208. Their contempt 
and cruelties towards the Dutch in the fixteenth century, 210. 


Their trade with the Engliſh * more conſtant and permanent, 


than with any other Europeans, 211. Annual returns of · their 
trade with the ſeveral nations of Europe, 212. More incli- 
ned to diſcourage this trade, than to open their ports to the 


Europeans, 213. The proportion of gold to ſilver in their 


country, vol. iii. p. 227. 5 


Chriſtopher's St. the firſt appearance of the French in it, the ori- 


gin and nature of the ſettlement they formed, and their trade, 
which was ſubject to monopolies, vol. iv. p. 162, 163. For- 
merly a general aſylum for the Engliſh aad French coloniſts in 
America, who ſhared the iſland between them, and engaged 
to aſſiſt each other againſt the Spaniards, their common ene- 
my at that time, vol. v. p. 21. Reciprocal jealouſy between 
the Engliſh and French continued for a long ſeries of year 
till at length the French were totally expelled in 1762, and 
their future return abſolutely forbidden by the treaty of peace 
at Utrecht; with the ſtate of their population and cultures at 
their expulſion, ibid. 22. The character and awiable manners 
of the Engliſh coloniſts in this iſland, and their exemplary 
kindneſs towards their flaves, 22. | 


Cimbrians, ſketch of their extenſive poſſeſſions and viftories ih 


the northern part of Europe, in the earlieſt times, uatii they 
were ſubdued by the Romans, under the command of Martas, 
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vol. li. p. 125. Their country was peopled again by the Sey- 
thians, who (after their defeat by Pompey) marched towards 
the north and weſt of Europe, and ſubdued all the nations 
they found in their way, ibid. 1 26. | 
Cinnamon, the produce of the iſland of Ceylon, with an account 
of its growth, qualities, and the ſeaſon proper for its cultiva- 
tion, vol. i. p. 167, 168. > | 
Clove, an account of its growth at Amboyna, its properties, and 
the ſcaſon for gathering it, yol. i. p. 149, 150. | 
Cockinchina, the origin and foundation of its empire, which after. 
wards became very extenſive the amiable manners and cu- 
ſtoms of its firſt inhabitants the climate, and fertility of the 
foil, vol. ii. p. 35, 36. Excellent character of the founder of 
this nation, whoſe example was cloſely imitated by ſucceeding 
emperors for a long period of time; the deſpotic and arbitrary 
principles of the preſent emperors ; the diſcovery of gold mines 
in this country, which are more attended to than agriculture, 
iid, . 37. The preſent ſtate of its trade with the Chineſe and 
French, 38, 39. | 
Cochineal, the nature of this inſect, food, and methods for pre- 
paring it for uſe, and the advantages of it to the Spaniards, 
vol. ii. p. 306,309, | 
Cecoa tree, the produce of the Molucca iſlands, with a deſcription 
of its natural properties, growth, and virtues, vol. i. p. 75, 76. 
Manner of its culture, and the beſt ſpecies of it produced on 
the coaſt of Caraccas in South America, vol. iii. p. 95, 96. 
Coffee, its tree originally a native of Upper Ethiopia, where it 
has been known time immemorial, and is ſtill cultivated with 
ſucceſs, vol. i. p. 262. Its virtues, 263. When introduced a- 
mong the Engliſh, 264. Which is the beſt ſpecies, 265. Va- 
Jue of this article exported into foreign countries, and uſe made 
of the profits ariſing from its fale, ibid. Account of the ſeve- 
kal proceſſes by which it is made fit for fale, vol. iv. p. 132. 
2 Deſcription of the tree which produces it—the climate and 
, foil proper for its eultivation and the care neceſſary in bring- 
Mn iss it to maturity, 133. y | | 
{435 +* *Colemes, called by England to her aid, vol. vi. p. 260,265. 
VVMMleaſues taken by them to reſiſt, 273, 274. In the right to 
ſeparate themſelves from the mother-country, 275,290. 
Declare themſelves independent,  305,—311. Commence- 
ment of war betwixt them and England, 311,.—315. Why 
they did not ſucceed in driving the Engliſh from the continent 
of America, 32I,—-327. Their independence being acknow- 
© ledged by France, occaſions a war betwixt this crown and Eng- 
land, 328,—339-- | 
Flumbus, forms a deſign of diſcovering America, which (for ſome 
time) was treated as chimerical, and rejected as abſurd by the 
E * : 7 Genoeſe, Portugueſe, and the Engliſh, vol. ii. p. 254, 255. Pro- 
2 J poſes to the Spaniards the aggrandizement of their empire by 
"| " = mew conqueſts in a new worlds ſupported ang encouraged Me 
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his deſign—arrives in America in 1492, and lands on one of 
the Bahama iſlands, which he called San-Salvador, ibid. 256. 
- Diſcovers the iſland of Hayti, (afterwards called Hiſpaniola) 
treats the natives with great kindnefs and humanity—receives 
every teſtimony of their gratitude, erects a fort with the aſſi - 
ſtance of the iſlanders, and returns to Spain, where he is re- 
ceived in triumph, 256,.— 260. Returns to Hiſpaniola,' and 
is obliged (contrary to his own ſentiments) to exerciſe cruel» 
ties againſt the natives, who had been made deſperate by the 
oppreſſive behaviour of ſome of his colleagues in his abſence, 
260, 261, 262, Peoples the new diſcovered colonies with 
malefactois, and ſoon experiences the ill conſequences ariſing 
from it, 264. The nnmerited inſults, contempt, and diſgrace. 
which he experienced—and the miſeries and oppreſſions ſu- 
ſtained by the colonies after this event, ibid. 265. His diſeo- 
very of the river Oroonoko, and the Bay of Honduras, vol. iii. 
p. 1. His laborious but fruitleſs ſearch after a paſſage to the 
Eaſt Indies, ibid. p. 2. Forms an eſtabliſhment at Domingo, 
and diſcovers the leſs Antilles, with a philoſophical account of 
the nature, manners, government, and religion of the Caribs, 
who were the ancient inhabitants of the iſſands known by their 
name; and their oppoſition to Columbus, vol. iii. p. 279, 280. 
His diſtreſſed ſituation at Jamaica, and the excellent manceuvre 
by which he eſcaped the danger and death which threatened 
him, vol. v. p. 24, 25. | # . 
Commerce, what is its proper foundation, and in what manner it 
has been carried on or purſued in ancient and modern times, 
vol. vi. p. 183,—188. Its advantages in a moral light, and 
the revolutions it has produced in the manners, and the ge- 
neral maxims of politics in Europe, ibid. 189. What genius is 
requiſite for the trader, and what is his peculiar province, 190, 
191. Nature arid conſequences of conducting commerce by 
excluſive privileges granted to incorporated ſocieties, ibid. Its 
general ſtate in time of peace, 192. Commercial wars very 
impolitic and injurious to the national trade, whether of neu- 
tral, or the contending powers; with an enquiry into the 
cauſe and effects of commercial treaties, and the great advan- 
tages of a general freedom of trade, 193,—195. The effects of 
the conſtant progieſs of commerce in a monarchical government, 
220, 221. | Ye | 2 
Comora, iſlands of, (ſituate in the Mozambique channel, between 
the coaſt of Zanquebar and Madagaſcar) their number, cli- 
mate, and ſoil, vol. i- p. 331. Population, religion, and man · 
ners of the inhabitants, ibid. Serve as a place of refreſhment 
to the Engliſh in their voyages to Arabia and Malabar, 332. 
Compaſs, (the) its advantages to navigation firſt diſcovered in the 
fifteenth century by Henry, ſon ad ops I. king of Portugal, 
who was particularly concerned in the invention of the aſtro- 
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navigation, vol. i. p. 22, 23. In what manner navigation was 

purſued before the invention of it, 54. 
| Conſtantine, an examination of the civil tendeney of ſome laws, 
. which he enacted! for encouraging Chriſtianity, and fuppreſſing 

| Faganiſm, vol. i. p. 6, 7. | | 
Cordeleras, ſome account of the height of theſe mountains, which 
run almoſt the whole length of South America, through the 
countries of Peru and Chili, and the enormous maſles of ſnow 
with which they have been covered (though ſituate in the 
warmeſt climate of the earth) from time immemorial; to which 
| is added a ſhort deſcription of the {tate of the adjacent coun- 
| try, vol. iii. p. 31, 32, 33+ 

| Coromandel, the firſt-arrivaliof the Dutch, with the ſtate of their 
trade, vol. i pl 172. Geographical and philoſophical deſcription 
of its coaſt; climate, and manners of the inhabitants, 298. 
NegleQed: by the ficſt Europeans who arrived in India, and the 
reafons, ibid. General view of trade and government, 299. 
Riſe and progreſs of the firſt ſettlements eſtabliſhed here, ibid. 
f Zoo. Nature and extent of the advantageous commerce of the 
Engliſh, with a brief account of the manufacture of eottons, 
ibid. What are the annual exports, and hew divided among 
the Europeans, 302-304. Preſent ſtate of the French ſet- 
tlements, and factories, vol. ii. p. 113. — 116. Population 

and commerce of the Daniſh territory; 132, 133. 

Cortez, prepares for the conqueſt of Mexico, with an account of 
his abilities for this expeditiog, and the behaviour of the na- 
tives to him off Tabaſco, vol. ii. p. 267,269. Arrives at 

Mexico, with the ſtate of the natives he found there, 270. 

His engagements with the province of Tlaſcala, with a ſketch 
of the manners of the natives, 274,—276. Advances towards 
Mexico, and his conduct on this occaſion examined, 277, —286. 

Cotton-ſorub, not: cultivated in Jamaica till the indigo plantations 
were in their decline, vol. v. p. 35. Produced in various iſlands 
of America; but this ſort is of a very bad ſpecies, ibid. The 
culture, ſail, and ſeaſon proper for planting that ſpecies which 

ſupplies the Engliſh manufactures, 35, 36. 

Credit public and private defined, —its reſpective riſe and abuſe,— 

and ſome inquiries into the nature, principles, and effects of 
paper currency and public loans, vol. vi. p. 229, —234. 

Cuba, extent, firſt diſcovery, and riſe of this Spaniſh ſettlement, 
vol. iv. p. 105. Eaſily conquerett hy the Spaniards, 106. Its 
importance on three accounts, —its natural productions and 
oil, — in reſpect of being the ſtaple of a great trade, and being 
the key to the new world, 107. State of its plantations, po- 

pulation, and manners of the inhabitants, 107, — 109. The 
flow progreſs of its trade, and the many impediments to it, 
produced by monopolies, 1og. Made the general rendezvous 
ok the Spaniſh ſhips ſailing into the new world, 110. Advan- 
tages of its very ſafe and extenſive harbour in the port of the 
Havannah; with an account ef its preſent fortifications, _ 
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the plans for making it impregnable, 111,-113. The folly 
and evil conſequences of compelling the coloniſts to become 
ſoldiers, 116. 


Curaſſou, (an iſland of the leſs Antilles) formerly ſubject to the 


Spaniards, but now a Dutch ſettlement, vol. iv. p. 12T, 
Its extent and real importance conſidered, ibid. 122. Its 
convenient ſituation for forming and carrying on a contraband 
trade with the Spaniſh Main, 126. Became in time an im- 


menſe magazine, to which the Spaniards reſorted, and carried 


on an extenſive trade, with an account of the ſeveral articles 


of this trade, ibid. Its commeree with Domingo and the Wind- 


ward iſlands belonging to the French, in the time of war be- 
tween them and the Engliſh, 126, 127. Nature of the im- 
polts on all goods imported into this ifland, ibid. | 


D. 


— 


Dacca, its ſituation, ſoil, and population deſcribed, vol. J. p. 327. 


Manner of carrying on the trade and manufacture of this 
place, ibid. 328. What cottons are the moſt valuable, ibid. The 
time of planting the cotton, uſed in the manufacture, ibid. 


329. N RG 
Danes, deſcended from the Scythians, and were originally pi- 


rates; with an account of the ancient revolutions of this peo- 
ple, vol. ii. p. 125,127. Humanized on their converſion to 
Chriſtianity — become attached to agriculture and fiſhing, — 
and extend their communication with the other nations of 
Europe, ibid. 128. Origin of their commerce in India, and their 
colony in Tranquebar (ſituate in the ſmall kingdom of Tan- 
jour) and a ſhort deſcription of the ſtate of agriculture and 
manufactures in Tanjour, ibid. 129. The various interruptions 
and changes which their commerce in India has undergone ; 
with the privileges and ſtate of their preſent India Company, 
130,—132. Population and commerce of their colony on the 
coaſt of Coromandel and the Ganges, 133. Nature and ſtate 
of their trade to China, and the value of the annual purcha- 
ſes made by them in this country, which, according to an e- 
ſtimate made in 1766, amounted to ninety-four thouſand five 
hundred and ſeventy-one pounds, 134,—212. . Eſtimate of 
their annual exportation of money to India, 221. Their trade 
to Morocco more extenſive than the trade of any other Euro- 
pean ſtate to that country, and the manner in which it is car- 
ried on, vol. iv. p. 10. Nature and ſtate of their ſlave · trade 
in Africa, 33. What is the uſual ſeaſon for cuttng their crops 
of ſugar in the American ſettlements, 71. 'I heir ficſt expedi- 
tion into America (in 1619) being unſucceſsful, they negleRt- 
xd to form an American ſettlement for ſome time afterwards, 
with the reaſons, p. 148, 149. Nature of their ancient con- 
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purſued before the invention of it, 54. an 
Conſtantine, an examination of the civil tendeney of ſome laws, ſo 
which he enacted for encouraging Chriſtianity, and fuppreſſing Cura, 


Paganiſm, vol. i. p. 6, 7 
Cordelerat, ſome acebunt of the height of theſe mountains, which 
run almoſt the whole length of South America, through the 
countries of Peru and Chili, and the enormous maſles of ſnow 
with which they have been covered (though ſituate in the 
warmeſt climate of the earth) from time immemorial; to which 
| is added a ſhort deſcription of the {tate of the adjacent coun- 
| try, vol. ni. p. 31, 32, 33+ 
| Coromandel,; the firſt arrival of the Dutch, with the ſtate of their 
trade, vol: ip; 272, Geographical and philoſophical deſcription 
of its coaſt; climate, and manners of the inhabitants, 298. 
NegleQted: by the thrſt Europeans who arrived in India, and the 
reafons, ibid. General view of trade and government, 2 
| Riſe and progreſs of the firſt ſettlements eſtabliſhed here, ibid. 
| 4 $00. Nature and entent of the advantageous commerce of the 
Engliſh, with a brief account of the manufacture of eottons, 
ibid. What are the annual exports, and hew divided among 
the Europeans, ($92,304. 'Preſent ſtate of the French ſet- 
tlements, and faRories, vol. ii. p. 113,—1t6. Population 
and commerce of the Daniſh territory, 132, 133. 
Cortez, prepares for the conqueſt of Mexico, with an account of 
his abilities for this expeditiog, and the behaviour of the na- 
tives to him off 'Tabaſeo, vol. ii. p. 267,269. Arrives at 
Mexico, with the ſtate of the natives he found there, 270, 
His engagements with the province of Tlaſcala, with a ſketch 
of the manners of the natives, 274.—276. Advances towards 
Mexico, and his conduct on this occaſion examined, 277,—286. 
Cofton-ſorub, not cultivated in Jamaica till the indigo plantations 
were in their decline, vol. v. p. 35. Produced in various iſlands 
of America; but this ſort is of a very bad ſpecies, ibid. The 
culture, ſoil, and ſeaſon proper for planting that ſpecies which 
ſupplies the Engliſh manufactures, 35, 36. 
Credii public and private defined, —its reſpective riſe and abuſe,— 
and ſome inquiries into the nature, principles, and effects of 
| . paper currency and public loans, vol. vi. p. 229,—234- 
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importance on three accounts, —its natural productions and 
ſoil, — in reſpect of _ the ſtaple of a great trade, and being 
the key to the new world, 107. State of its plantations, po- 
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the plans for making it impregnable, 121,113. The folly 
and evil 1 of compelling the coloniſts to become 
ſoldiers, x16. 1 


Curaſſou, (an iſland of the leſs Antilles) formerly ſubject to the 


Spaniards, but now a Dutch ſettlement, vol. iv. p. 121, 
Its extent and real importance conſidered, ibid. 122. Its 
convenient ſituation for forming and carrying on a contraband 
trade with the Spaniſh Main, 126. Became in time an im- 


menſe magazine, to which the Spaniards reſorted, and carried 


on an extenſive trade, with an account of the ſeveral articles 


of this trade, ibid. Its commeree with Domingo and the Wind- 


ward iſlands belonging to the French, in the time of war be- 
tween them and the Engliſh, 126, 127. Nature of the im- 
polts on all goods imported into this iſland, ibid. | 
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Manner of carrying on the trade and manufacture of this 
place, ibid. 328. What eottons are the moſt valuable, ibid. The 
time of planting the cotton, uſed in the manufacture, ibid. 
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Danes, deſcended from the Scythians, and were originally pi- 


rates; with an account of the ancient revolutions of this peo» 
ple, vol. ii. p. 125,-127. Humanized on their converſion to 
Chriſtianity ,—become- attached to agriculture and fiſhing, — 
and extend their communication with the other nations of 
Europe, ibid. 128. Origin of their commerce in India, and their 
colony in Tranquebar (ſituate in the ſmall kingdom of Tan- 
jour) and a ſhort deſcription of the ſtate of agriculture and 
manufactures in Tanjour, ibid. 129. The various interruptions 
and changes which their commerce in India has undergone ; 
with the privileges and ſtate of their preſent India Company, 
130,132. Population and commerce of their colony on the 
coaſt of Coromandel and the Ganges, 133. Nature and ſtate 
of their trade to China, and the value of the annual purcha- 
ſes made by them in this country, which, according to an e- 
ſtimate made in 1766, amounted to ninety-four thouſand five 
hundred and ſeventy-one pounds, 134,—212. . Eſtimate of 
their annual exportation of money to India, 221. Their trade 
to Morocco more extenlive than the trade of any other Euro- 
pean ſtate to that country, and the manner in which it is car- 
ried on, vol. iv. p. 10. Nature and ſtate of their ſlave · trade 
in Africa, 33. What is the uſual ſeaſon for cuttng their crops 
of ſugar in the American ſettlements, 71. 'I heir ficſt expedi» 
tion into America (in 1619) being ur ſueceſsful, they neglet- 
xd to form an Ametican ſettlement for ſome time afterwards, 
with the reaſons, p. 148, 149. Nature of their ancient con- 
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conſiſtent with liberty, ibid. Their preſent ſyſtem of govern- 
ment is abſolute monarchy, 150. Riſe and ſtate of their ſet - 
tlement at St Thomas, and the means by which it became a 
. valuable mart of commerce, ibid. 15 1. State of their colony at 
| | St John's, ibid. The various revolutions of their colony at San- 
ta Cruz, which was at laſt · ſeeured to them by purchaſe, and 
| the preſent ſtate of its trade, 152,—154. Examination of 
their conduct towards their ſettlements in the iflands of Ame- 
rica, and manner of conducting commerce in them, 154,— 
| 156. State of the commerce, ſoil, climate, population, taxes, 
military, navy, monopolies, and exportations of their Enro- 
1 pean ſettlements, - and the reaſons why they ſhould ſhew a 
i ſtrict attention to their colonies in America, and appropriate 
| their produce to themſelves, 156,—16r. An eſtimate of the 
| annual value of the produce of their poſſeſſions in America,—' 
| $28 the number of ſhips employed in their American trade, and 
| the charges of exportation and importation, vol. v. p. 80. 
| Their government proved to be deſpotic, vol. vi. p. 130. 
Darien (iitthmus of) its diſcovery by Columbus, and the expecta- 
tions he formed from this diſcovery, vol. ii. p. 2. Deſcrip- 
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tion of the nature, compleQion, and ſingulat manners of the C 
natives in the adjacent country, 3, 4. 35 In 
Domingo, (St) famous for being the firſt ſettlement of the Spa- in 
niards in America, vol. iv. p. 100. State of the gold mines in 
diſcovered in it at that time, ibid. The cruelty of the Spa- 'Y 
niards, and the inſurrection of the negroes in this iſland, and an 
the favourable conſequences of it to the negroes, 107. Its ſe1 
advantages, and produce in ſugar, tobacco, cocoa, caſſia, gin- Drakb 
ger, and cotton, ibid. The cauſe of its depopulation on the ni: 
conqueſt of Mexico, with the evils that followed it, ibid. 102, Ca 
Riſe and ſmall progreſs of the commercial company trading to Drui, 
this place, 103. State of this colony on its ſouthern and nor- hu 
thern coaſts which are ſubject to the French, ibid. 104, 105. tra 
Its extent, air, foil, and final ſubmiſſion to the French, 232,— dit 
235. Its progreſs and proſperity under the adminiſtration of edi 
Eertrand Dogeron, 235,.— 237. Ihe civil juriſdiction introdu- of 
Enced here by the French, not without oppoſition—and the anc 
means purſued to conciliate the affections of the coloniſts and Dam: 
planters, 237.—239. Riſe of its ſugar plantations; and the ma 
N encouragement given to agriculture, 240. Suſtained great ag 
loſſes by an univerſal blaſt of all the cocha - trees upon this co- Fong 
Jony in 1715, and by a dangerous inſurrection of the coloniſts Dutch 
in 1722, with the proper and ſucceſsful meaſures that have war 
been purſued by government for eſtabliſhing tranquillity and —1 
peace, 241, 242. Its preſent ſtate, capes, and harbours, de- reve 
1cribed, 243,246. What improvements are further neceſ- 142 
ſary in the harbouis, agriculture, and fortifications of various con 
parts of this French ſettlement, 246,257. Its fertility, cul- the! 
ture, produce, and population, 257,—259. Nature and value du 
of the trade carried on between the French and Spaniards ſet- Net 


tled 
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Ued in this iſland, 260. Its ſecurity againſt invaſion, and pre» 
ſervation of its connections with Furope explained, ibid.—262. 


Riſe and progreſs of the warm diſputes. which. have ſubliſted 


(from the earlieſt appearance of the French in this ifland) be- 
tween them and the Spaniards, and the neceſſity of ſettling 
them, by fixing the boundaries of each reſpective colony; and 
at what pei iod the encroachmenes of one party againſt the o- 
ther commenced, 262,267. The preſent ſtate of its de- 
| Fence againſt an enemy, the neceſlity of additional fortifica- 
tions, and-the moſt advantageous ſituations for raifing them, 
' 265,—275. Its ſtrenuous oppolition to the poll-tax impoſed 
by the French on the negroes of this iſland, and their other 
American colonies, with an inquiry into the craclty and want 
of policy in this tas, 279, 280, 281. State of the militia, 
which the coloniſts adopted with reluQtance, 2879, 
Dominica, aſſigned, by the united conſent of the Enpliſh and 
French, to the Caribs for their property: with a ſketch of the 
manners and government of theſe ſavages among each other 
at their firſt ſettling upon this iſſand, vol. v. p. 64, 65. Its 
extent and produce, and the population of the French and 
Caribs in the year r763, when it became ſubject to the Eng- 
liſh, 70, 71. Its ſituation convenient to the Englith for draw. 
ing all the commodities of the French colonies hither, and for 
intercepting, without danger, the navigation of France in her 
ſettlements, 71, 72. Enjoys the privilege of being a free port, 
and permitted to carry on à commercial intercourſe with the 
ſeveral nations of Europe, 76. N 
Drake, (Sir Prancis) his ſucceſsful expeditions againſt the Spa- 


niards in America, and conqueſts of St Domingo, St Jago, and f 


Carthagena, vol. v. p. 232. N 
Druids, ſketch of their religious tenets and rites particularly the 
human ſacrifices which they offered up to the Deity, and the 
tranſmigration of ſouls they inculeated upon the minds of their 
diſciples, vol. v. p. 233. Were jatruſted with the care and 
education of youth, and were abſolute in the. determination 
of all civil and criminal cauſes, 234. Decline of their power 
and religion in the ſeventh century, ibid. g | 
Damplers, (a religious ſect in Philadelphia) their riſe, auſterity of 
manners, pacihc ſentiments; religious tenets; and attention to 
agriculture, manufactures, and the- uſeful arts, vol. vi. p. 12, 
— 4. f f . | 4 
Dutch, origin, ancient revolutions, riſe of the republic; and firſt 
wars of this people with the Portugueſe in India, vol. i. p. 124 
—136. Beginning of their trade with the Japaneſe, and the 
revolutions among this people, immediately previous to it, 
142,—147. Aſliſted by the natives of the country, they be- 
con.. maſters of the Moluceas, and expel the Portugueſe from 
theſe iſlands ; and monopolize the valuable trade of ſpices pr 
duced in them, 148;—7152. Origin, extent, and value of thei 
Aettlement at Timor, 153. State of their colony at Celebes 
| OTE —the 
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the manner by which. they betante miſters of it—and a de- 


ſeription of the cuſtoms, religion and education, of the firſt in- 


habitants, I54,—157. Their motives for opening a commu- 
nication with Borneo, and value of their trade for Camphire, 
157, 158. Form ſettlements in the iſland of Sumatra, 159, 
160. Former and preſent ſtate of their commercial affairs at 
Siam, 161. The means by which they eſtabliſhed themſelves 
at Malacca, and its real value to them, 162, 163. Become 
the ſole maſters of Ceylon; with an account of the ſeveral ar- 
ticles of trade carried on here; of which cinnamon is the prin- 
cipal article : to which is ſabjoined the expence of ſupporting 
this ſettlement, and the ſyſtem of government introduced in- 
to it by the Dutch, 164,—I171. The net produce of their 
trade on the coaſt of Coromandel explained, 172. Their con- 
queſt of Malabar, and real advantages of the commerce on its 
coaſt, 172, 173, 174. Origin of their colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the conduct of Van Riebeck ; who was o- 
dliged to purchaſe of the natives the land he wanted for the 
uſe of his maſters, 174,—179. Their territories in the iſland of 
Java, which were not obtained without treachery and cruclty 
and a particular deſcription of the commerce, produce, and op- 
preſſive government of Bantam, Mataram, and Madura, pro- 
vinces in the faid iſland ; and the improvement of their trade 
and dominion in the ſame, 180,—187. - Population, wealth, 
and manners of the coloniſts ſettled at Batavia, which is the 
centre of all their commerce, and capital of all their ſettle- 
ments in India, 188,194. Their commercial affairs in India 
wholly conducted by a council at Batavia, which is ſubject to 
the controul of the general aſſembly of the United Provinces, 
194,197. Their national debt very great, 223. Their for- 
mer proſperity aroſe from the civil and religious liberty eſta» 
bliſhed among them, from their fiſheries, and navigation, and 
public ſpirit, 224, 225. Their preſent degeneracy exempli- 
fied in various inſtances, 225, 226, 227. Alarmed at the ar- 
rival of the Engliſh in India, and the kind behaviour of the 
natives of Java towards them, they miſrepreſent the character 
of the Engliſh by falſe accuſations, and proceed to acts of vio- 


i Jence, 236. Conclade a very ſingular and extraordinary trea- 


&y with the Engliſh at Amboyna, and an-examination of their 
behaviour ſubſequent to it, 237, 238. Drive the Eogliſh ig- 
nominiouſly from Bantam; but being terrified by a powerful 
Engliſh-armament, equipped on purpoſe to oppoſe them, they 
bribe the venal court of Charles II. to prevent the expedition 
Hailing, and thus defeat the deſigns of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
trompany againſt them, 247. Their extenſive trade for opium, 
zand manner of carrying it on, 319, 320. Their ambitious 


views in China — the melancholy conſequences it produced in 
he ſixteenth century, and the preſent ſtate of their trade in 
That country, vol. ii. p. 210. Suſpected of endeavouring to 
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monopolize the Chineſe trade, 213, 214. Eſtimate of their 
annual exportation of money to India, 221. Attempt to 
form ſettlements in Spaniſh America, but are diſappointed. 
by the appearance of famine and diſeaſe among the adven- 
turers, vob ill. p. 134. - Eſtabliſhment of their Weſt India 
company in 1621—f!lts capital and ſucceſsful adventures in 
the Brazils;; where they eſtabliſh colonies, and reap many 
temporary advantages from them, but are afterwards deprived 
of them by the Portugueſe, 194,--202. Nature and ſlate of 
their ſlave trade in Africa, vol. iv. p. 34. Attack the Portu- 


gueſe in Africa, and make themſelves maſters of their ſet tle- 


ments with an eſtimate of their real value, 36. Their con- 
duct towards their ſlaves in America, 45. Which is the utual 
ſoaſon for making the crops of ſugar in America,” 71. Ihe 
means by which they revived the ſpirit of commerce, po- 
pulation, and agricultore in Europe—and attained the univer- 
ſal monarchy of commerce, 119, 120. Their conqueſt of 
Curaſſou, where they form a fettlement of ſmall valve, Tar. 
The produce, population, climate, and real value of their co- 
lanies, St Euſtatia, Saba, and St Martin, 122,—128. Riſe 
and progreſs of their ſettlements at. Surinam, Berbice, and. Eſ- 
ſequebe z which produce exactly the ſame articles cotton, 
cocoa, ſugar, and coffee, 128,-135. The dangerous ſituation 
of their colonies in\Gniana—being expoſed (on the one band) 
to invaſions from the Furopeans or Indians, and (on the other) 
to the. rebellious ſpirit of the negroes, who have been greatly 
oppreſſad by the Dutch, 135 —1 39. Their loſs of the Bra- 
zils— decline of their trade fince the navigation aft paſſed in 
England—their enormous national debt low ſtate of their 
manufactures and filheries—their enormous taxes—and other 
cauſes of their preſent | decline—evidently ſhew. the neceſſity 
of ſecuring the poſſeſſion of their colonies, and encouraging 
the produce of them, 141,--148. Enjoy a great ſhare of the 
riches and produce of the Daniſh colonies, in which they poſ- 
ſeſs valuable plantations, 156. Their firſt appearance in the 
French iſlands, where they deprived-the French of great part 
of their commerce, 164, Receive annually from their ſettle- 
ments in the American iſlands commodities to the value of 
one million and fifty thouſand pounds—the- number of (hips 
and men annually employed in this trade—the charges of na- 
vigation and other expences incidental to this commerce, vol. 
v. p. 80. The firſt and original proprietors of New York 
(called by them New Belgia) which was diſcovered in 1609 
by Henry Hudſon, and put under the patronage of the Dutch 
Eaſt India company— their right to this colony diſputed by 
the Engliſh—wvere deprived of it by conqueſt—and ſecured it 
to the English by the treaty of Breda, 308, 309. Nature of 
their conſtitution inveſtigated—the ſeveral errors and defects 
of it the extent of the former and preſent power of the 
Stadtholder—and the proper methods for preſerving ou li- 
| erty, 
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berty, vol. vi. p. 142,—144. Naturally formed to be a com- 
- mercial people, 185,—187. 
Dutch company, ſtate of their fund,—and the manner of ſelling 
- their ſhares, the price of which depends much on the ſtate 
of their public ſtocks, vol. i. p. 197, 198. 'The temporary 
' proſperity of this company, and its ſeveral cauſes, with the 
ſtate of the revenue ariſing from their trade, 199,—20T. The 
future reduction of their dividend ſhewed te be probable, 204. 
Their preſent decline, with the ſeveral cauſes for it, 205, 
208. Their re-eſtabliſhment propoſed, and meaſures by which 
it may be aecompliſhed, 210,—214. The manner of condut- 
ing their forces by ſea and land prejudicial to their real inte- 
reſt, 216. The vaſt importance of their ſettlements, and the 
neceſſity for the ſtate granting every ſupport to the Company, 
222, 223. | | 


E. 


Egypt, deſigned by Alexander for the ſeat of his empire, and 
the centre of trade to the whole world; and the means by 
which this was prevented, vol. i. p. 53. Its capital city, A- 
Texandria, made the- mart of all the merchandize from India 
by the Red Sea, to the port Berenice, under Ptolemy and his 
ſucceſſors, ibid. The nature and articles of this trade, and the 
channels by which it was carried on, 54, 55. Ceaſes to be 
the ſeat of the Indian commerce, which is transferred to Con- 


ſtantinople, 56. The reſtoration of its trade attempted by 


the Venetians, but in vain, 58. Conquered by the Turks, 
and the dangerous conſequences of this conqueſt to the Eure - 
pean ſtates, 63. Its preſent low and melancholy ſtate deſcri- 
bed, vol. iv. p. 3. 

Emden (the capital of Eaſt Frieſland) ſubject to Pruſſia, and when 

 -ſubdued,—with an account of the ancient ſtate of its com- 
merce, vol. ii. p. 153. The riſe, fund, progreſs, and ruin of 
the Eaſt India company, eſtabliſhed at this place, ibid. 154, 


155. 
England, diſtreſſed ſtate of, in 1763, vol. vi. p. 259, 260. Calls 
her colonies to her aid, 260, - 265. Exacts from her colonies 
what ſhe ſhould have but requeſted, 266, —268. After ha- 
ving given way, would be obeyed by her colonies, 268,—274. 
National debt of, 28t, 282; foot-note. Part which ſhe 
'ſhould have taken when ſhe ſaw the fermentation in her colo- 
mies, 291,299. Determines to reduce her colonies by force, 
299,—305. Commencement of war betwixt her and the Uni- 
ted States, 311,—315. Why ſhe did not ſucceed in bringing 
the colonies to ſubmiſſion, 315, — 320. Occaſion of the war 
betwixt her and the colonies. | 
F£ngliſh, ſketch of the ancient ſtate of their commerce, particu- 


_ darly in the reigns of William the Conqueror, and Henry 0 
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vol. i. p. 228,.—231. Arrival of the Flemings among them, 
with the advantages of it to trade, 232. Their firſt voyages 
to India, — eſtabliſnment of their Eaſt India Company in the 
reign of Queen Eliſabeth, with her ſpeech on a clauſe in the 
act foreſtabliſhing it, 233, 234. Origin of their diſputes with 
the Dutch at Amboyna, and an extraordinary treaty of alli- 
ance with them, 236, 237. Commence hoſtilities with the 
Portugueſe, and form connections with the Perſians; againſt 


them, 239, 240. Their trade with the Armenians, and the 


commodities which the latter carry to India and Perſia,,243, 
244. Decline of their trade in India during the civil wars of 
Charles I. and revival of it under Cromwell, 245, 246. Their 
various misfortunes and miſconduct in the Indies in the reign 
of Charles II. and the iniquitous ſchemes of Joſias and John 
Child, 246,249. Diſputes among them relative to the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages of an incorporated ſociety of merchants 
trading to the Indies, 250,252. Engage in a war with the 
French in 1744, which affedted the ſtate of their affairs both 
in India and Europe, 254. Their trade in the Red Sea, with 
a view of the general trade carried on there; particularly from 
the ports of Mocha and Suez, to Jodda, Surat, and Bengal, 
262,270. Their trade in the Perſian Gulph, with a general 
view of the commerce carried on there, 270,—281, Trade on 
the coaſt of Malabar, and the real advantages of that ſettle- 
ment to them, 282,—296. Commerce on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, 298. Their ſettlement at Madraſs, the centre of all 
their tranſactions on that, coaſt, the produce of this ſettle- 
ment, and others adjoinjng to it, 307, 308. Their trade at 
Bengal and in the Bay, :314,—322. Form a ſettlement at St 
Helena in 1673, with the advantages of it to their commerce 
at Bengal, and other Aſiatic colonies, 330. The advantage 
they derive from the iſlands of Comora in the Morambique 
Channel, (between the coaſt of Zanquebar and Madagaſcar) 
with an account of the climate and the inhabitants, 331, 332. 
Their incorporated company neglect the country trade, and 
leave it to private adventurers, ibid. Remiſs in ſupporting a 
maritime force, 333. A view of the capital of their compa- 
ny, and extent of their trade, particularly in the article of tea, 
334,340. Dividends of the proprietors of this company, 
at ſeveral periods of time, 340,342. A view of the real 
advantages they have derived from the conqueſt of Bengal, 
and an examination of the conduct they have obſerved in the 
government of it, 343,—351. What is their beſt ſecurity a- 
gainſt the natives of India, ibid. Their monopolies and op- 
preſſions at Bengal, with the ſeveral pretexts they have uſed 
in defence of them, 3<4,—359. Authentic ſtate of their 
company's affairs, as appears from their receipts and diſburſe- 
ments, from 1768 to 1772, 361,364. The importance of 
this commercial company to the ſtate, 365. Attack Char- 
dernagore and conquer it with the conſequence of this wm 
que 
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' 348,352: Competitors with the French and Jews for the 


nagore, vol. ii, p. 83. Invade Pondicherry, take and deſtroy 
it, which is afterwards rebuilt by the French, 86. The ſtate 


of their factories at Tellicherry and Cartenate on the coaſt of 


Malabar, 108. Their eonduct towards the French at Bengal 
examined, I10,-112. Reaſons why they (in their preſent 
fate of affairs) ſhould obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in India, and 
ſhould cultivate the favour of the natives, 123. 124. Their 


- oppolition to the Eaſt India company eſtabliſhed by the Au- 


ſtrians at Oſtend, and the cauſe of this oppoſition, 135, 136. 
Their fruitleſs attempt to open a way into Perſia, the north 
of Indoſtan, and the greateſt part of Tartary, by the Wolga 
and the Caſpian Sea, 175, 176. More conſtant in their trade 


with China than any other European ſtate, with the annual 
- purchaſes of this trade, 211, 212. Eſtimate of their annual 


exportation of money to India, 221. Their political conduct, 
on their firſt appearance in India, examined and approved, 


224. Origin of their views towards making a ſettlement in the 


South Sea—with the riſe and eſtabliſhment of the South Sea 
company, vol. ili. p. 135. A view of their advantageous 
connections and commercial treaties with the Portugueſe in 
their inland and commiſſion trade, 243, 244, 245. Confirm- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of Barbadoes, Nevis, Antigua, and Mont- 
ſerrat, by a treaty (in 1660) between them and the French; 


with a view of their ſtate at that time, 286. Their unſuc- 


ceſsful attempts againſt Domingo, which were followed by the 
invaſien and conqueſt of Jamaica—which has proved to be one 
of their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in the new world, 290,— 
294. Unite with the Dutch againſt the French in a war, 


which was concluded by the peace at Utrecht—ſince which 


time they have become of the greateſt importance in the poli- 
tical ſtate of Europe, 321. Their colonies, particularly Ja- 
maica, engage in a contraband trade with the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments, give umbrage to the Spaniards in Europe, and are the 


cauſe of the war with the Spaniards in 1739, in which the 


French are afterwards involved; with a view of the conduct 


- of the Engliſh in this war, and the nature of the peace con- 
+ cluded at Aix-la- Chapelle, 423,—327. Jealous of the 1apid 
improvements made by the French colonies, commence hoſti— 
lities againſt the French —are unſucceſsful at the beginning of 
the war in 1755 —but afterwards experience a moſt favourable 


change of affairs, 330,—335. Drive the French from Guada- 


loupe, Granada, the other Leeward Iſlands, and Martinico; 
their conqueſt of Cuba from the Spaniards—with a ſketch of 

Mr Pitt's chiaracter and adminiſtration, 335,348. What 
advantages they derived from the ceſſion of the American 
jſlands at the peace in 1763—their miſconduct in reſtoring the 


iſland of Cuba—and the ſtate of the public debt at that time, 
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Gama, the firſt Portugueſe who arrived in India for the purpoſe 


of making ſettlements, vol. i. p. 48. Arrives at Calicut, the 
richeſt part on the coaſt of Malabar at that time, ibid. Re- 
turns to Liſbon,” and by his favourable report of the country 
' induces many to embark for India, 49. 


'Georgia, bounded by Carolina and Spaniſh Florida, and the rivers 


Savannah and Alatamacha, vol. vi. p. 52. Originally peopled 
by inſolvent debtors from England —with ſome account of the 
benevolent plan on which the colony was founded and eſta- 
bliſhed, ibid. Rapid progreſs of its population, and the great 
advantages it derived from General Oglethorpe, ibid. 53. The 
peltry trade more encouraged here than agriculture, 53, 54. 


The ſucceſs of this colony checked by the abuſe of the unli- 


mited power veſted in the proprietors—by the laws relative to 
the right of inheritance—by ſabje&ing the coloniſts to the 
fines of a feudal government—and by prohibiting the uſe of 
ſlaves, 54,—56. What care the mother-country hath taken 
to remove theſe defects, and the advantages which may be rea- 
ſonably expected from it, 56, 57. 


Germans, ſketch of their manners and genius for military ex- 


ploits, vol. i. p. 18, 19. The nature and principles of the go- 
vernment eſtabliſhed among them where each ſeparate ſtate 
conſtitutes one part of the grand body politic, vol. vi. p. 135, 


136. Never conquered by any prince but Charlemagne, who 
- «conquered them, but did not reduce them to ſubjection, ibid. 


What happineſs they enjoyed under the Emperor Maximilian, 
and the improvements which he introduced into the national 


legiſlation of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe, 137, 138. The de- 


fects and degeneracy of their preſent conſtitution, and the ſe- 
veral cauſes, ibid. State and character of their language in the 
republic of letters, 239. 


Ginger, its culture, growth, and virtues deſcribed, vol. v. p. 36. 
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Ginſeng, nature and properties of this ſhrab—proper ſoil for its 


cultivation—and its eſtimation among the Chineſe, vol. ii. 
p. 190. 


Goa, (the capital of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India) its ſi- 


tuation, extent, and elimate, vol. i. p. 51. Nature of its go» 


vernment before its conqueſt, ibid. Generous behaviour of 

* © Tdalcan (an Indian chief) to Albuquerque, at the ſiege of this 

city, 52. Taken by ſtornt, and ſubmitted to the Portugueſe, 

to whom it has been ſubject ever ſince, 52,—121. Its preſent 

low and depreſſed ſtate, with reaſons to ſuppoſe it will never 
recover its former glory and riches, 122,—209. 

Good Hope (Cape of) originally called the Cape of Storms, and the 


reaſon Tor: its preſent name, vol. i. p. 23. Much frequented 
by 
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by the Dutch, ho form a ſettlement here, with an account 
of their motives for it, 174, 125. Number of the Europeans 
ſaid to be reſident in it, 177, Value of this ſettlement to the 
Dutch, and its produce, 178, 179. Much expoſed to inva- 
ſion, 221, 422. What advantages the Engliſh might derive 
from the conqueſt of this place, 222, 223. 
(Government, nature, principles, and end of the moſt happy eſta- 
bliſhment deſcribed in a general view, vol. vi. p. 126, 127, 
Sketch of the foundation and nature of thoſe governinents 
which have introduced and eſtabliſhed the preſent ſyſtem of 
policy in Europe with a ſhort view of the. conſtitutions adopt- 
ed by the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Scythians, Ruſſians, 
Danes, Swedes, Germans, Engliſh, Dutch, French, Spaniards, 
and other European nations, 128;—I52. Differently modell. 
ed in different nations, 453. Its diviſion into legiſlation and 
policy, I56. 
Granada, its extent and firſt eſtabliſhment into a-colony by tle 
French in 1651, who maſſacred the natives, and were juſtly 
puniſhed for — 4 eruelties, vol. v. p. 60, 61. Deſcription of 
Its culture, produce, and population, 61, 6, 63. Ceded to 
En „and ſecured to them by the treaty of. peace in 1763 
e conduct of -the new proprietors, and the misfortunes 
Jhich followed in eonſequence of it, 63. The improvements 
which have taken place, ſince that time, in the Population 
and produce of the eolony, and the advantages it receives from 
the dependency of the Granadines, 64. 
Greece, very well adapted for a commercial ſtate, vol. i. p. 4. 
Superior to moſt modern nations in her inſtitutions, in her 
plans of founding her colonies, and in principles of trade, 5, 6. 
'Grecks ancient, travelled for inſtruction into li.dia, before the age 
of Pythagoras, vol. i. p. 28. Sketch of the principles upon 
which their government was founded, vol. vi. p. 128. State 
of population among them, 214. State of philoſophy among 
them, 244. 
Greeks modern, much attached to the manufactures of Aſia, which 
they imitate, and monopolize (for a ſhort time) the riches of 
India; but afterwards reſign their maritime commerce to the 
:Genoeſe, vol. i. p. 10. 


Granada neu, its government Shad from that of Peru—with 


an account of its extent, population, --4y government, aud 
manners of the natives, vol. iii. p. 77, 78. 
Guadaloupe, origin of this colony, and the hardſhips which the 
French experienced on their firſt landing and ferrling here, vol. 
iv. p. 219,—22x. Its ſucceſs impeded at firſt by the ſituation 
af the place, which was unfavourable ; and its ſtate at the 
time when it was taken by the Engliſh, aar, 222. Its pro- 
6 ſperity when in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh—with an account of 
its population, culture, and wealth, 223,227. Is reſtored to 
the French, und enjoys a free and uninterrupted trade with 
the mother-country, and made independent of n ew 
w 
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Engliſh iſlands, ſee Britiſh. iſlands. 1 5 
Eſjuimeaux, (inhabitants of Labrador and Hudſon's Bay) their 


Europeans, their 
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current coin · in theſe colonies, as well in ſpecie as in paper 
with the ſeveral purpoſes to which the paper currency is ap- 
plied, 99, 100. The ill conſequences of an impolttic reſtraint 
impoſed by the mother-country upon the induſtry and com- 
merce of its North American colonies, 101, — 104. State of 
their public debt at the coneluſion of tHe peace in 1763, and 
the methods they uſed, at that time, to raiſe the national 
ſupplies— particularly in making the colonies bear their part 
in this public burden of the nation, 104, — 106. Origin of the 
ſtamp aft, aud the oppoſition it produced in the North Ame- 
rican colonies, 107, 108. New impoſts laid upon theſe colo- 
nies (in lieu of the ſtamp aft, which was repezled) excite uni- 
verſal clamour in the ſame; with an impattial review of their 
right to oppoſe the meaſures of the Engliſh adminiſtration, 
108,—112, Whether the right of appointing, proportioning- 
and raiſing the taxes, ſhould be veſted in the provincial aſſem- 
blies, or the legiſlature of the mother-country, 112,—I14., 
Whether they ſhould wiſh to extend their authority over the 
colonies beyond the preſent boundaries, I15. Their paſt fa- 
vours to theſe colonies ought not to be forgotten in the pre- 
ſent conteſt, 115,117. Owe their national character to theit 
natural poſition, and their government to their national cha- 
racter, 139. Were the firſt people who diſcovered the injuſtice 
of eccleſiaſtical power, the limits of regal authority, and the a- 
buſes of the feudal government; ibid, The excellent nature' 
and principles of their government not to be equalled—and 
the means by which the balance of the three ſeveral branches 
of the conſtitution is pieſerved, 140, 141. The æra from 
which the ſucceſs and proſperity of their maritime power may 
be dated with ſome obſervations upon the manner of ſupply- 
ing their navy in caſes of emergency, 179,—181., The means 
by which they preſerve the balance of power in Europe, 182. 
Eminent for their encouragement of agriculture, 196,—198. 
Riſe of manufactutes among them, 204. Sketch of the ener- 
and boldneſs of their language, 238. Famous for having. 
produced ſome of the greateſt philoſophers ever known in the 
world, 243.—246. : | | 


manners and cuſtoms deſcribed; the time when, and the per- 
. 5 wkom, their country was firſt diſcovered, vol: v. p. 256, 
25 8. 8 | 
firſt ſettlement and trade in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies—the revolutions produced in ſeveral ſtates by it—and' 
the advantages of theſe revolutions, vol. i. p. I, 2. This mat- 
ter proved and exemplified in taking a ſurvey of the ſituation 


of the Pheœnicians, 3. Carthagenians, ibid. Grecians, 4. Lom- 


bards, in the fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth century, 


6,—9. The Arabs, o, It. The Saxons, ibid. The inhabi- 
tants of Flanders and the Hanſe-towns, 14. The Venetians, 
F : : K k 2 15. a 
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I5. The Spaniards under Ferdinand and Iſabelia, 16. The 
French under Lewis XI. 17. The Engliſh, 18. The Parks, 20. 
aud the Portugueſe, 22. Their connections and trade with 
the Chineſe, vol. ii. p. 188, — 192. Purchaſe tea at China, 193. 
Buy porcelain in the ſame country, with an account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of China, and which the moſt valuable; with an. 
account of ſome attempts in Europe to imitate this porcelain, 
194.— 201. Their trade with the Chineſe for ſilks, with a com- 
parative view of the ſilks manufactured in Europe and. thoſe in 
India, 2024,—205. Buy varniſhed works and paper in China, with. , 
an account of this varniſh, and the manner of uſing it, 206,—. 
208. An abſtract view of the ſums they have expended in their. 
trade with China, 212. "their future trade with this nation ve- 
ry uncertain, and the jealonſy of the Dutch at the commerce of 
other European nations with this people, 213, 2t4. The real u- 
tility of continuing their Indian trade examined, —theobjeQions. 
to it obviated, —and an impartial view of its gradnal ſucceſs, 
215,—222. Their ſucceſsful conqueſt and lai ge eſtabliſhments. 
in India prejudicial to their commerce, 223,—235.. Cannot. 
rry on their India trade without aſſociations and uuited com- 
panies under the ſanction of government: But theſe compa- 
nies ſhould not enjoy excluſive charters, which are ipjurious to Enſt: 
trade, 236,248. Short view of, their happy ſtate for ſome 11. 
years ſubſequent to the peage of Utrecht, and the revival of 
philoſophy, vol. iii. p. 32t, 322. Nature and value of their. 
commerce in Barbary, vol. iv. p. 11. Their trade for flaves thi 
greatly increaſed, 31. State of their ſettlements and faQories. 
on the coaſt of Africa, 35,—37.. Their African trade wholly. 
managed by monopolies, except. that which is carried on by 
the Portugueſe, 38. Some proper directions for the ſeaſon 
and manner. of making their voyage to Africa, 39,—4T. 
Their depraved taſte for negroe women examined and account» 
ed for, 53, 54. Manners, cuſtoms, and genius of the firſt 
European coloniſts, and the preſent ſettlers in America,—to: , 765 
which is ſubjoined an account of the diſeaſes to which they Fl; { 
are ſubject on their firſt arrival in the Carribbee iſlands, and 2 
ſome ſeaſonable precautions againſt them, 76,.— 85. What 1 
advantages- have accrued to their ſeveral reſpective ſtates from» 
their ſettlements and commerce in the American iſlands, 85, 
| | —87. and vol. vi. p. 124,--128, General view of their ſtate; Flirid 
11 before the diſcovery of America, vol. iv. p. 119. Much in- 4 * 
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van 


debted to the Dutch for the improvements and increaſe of Mir 

C ee, population, and agriculture ſince that time, 120. 1 
Comparative view of the different properties and effects of it J 
taxes among them and the inhabitants of the American co- f 
lonies, 278, 279. Involved in great calamities by the general EY 
war for the hpaniſh ſucceſſion, and endeavour to recover their Bf 
Joſſes, vol. v. p. 159. A review of the effefts produced by digg 
their connections with the Americans, on their religion, vol. 10 


vi. p. 122, — 125. And government; comprehending a gene- 
| | | ral : 


ad 
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ral account of the origin of government, and the ſeveral forms 
eſtabliſhed in ſeveral European ſtates, 126,—156. And poli- 
cy, with its nature and uſe, as managed by them, 156,—166, 
On their art of war, giving an account of its ſeveral improre- 
ments among them, 166 175 And maritime affairs, with 
the ſtate of their navy at various times, 175,—183. Their 
commerce, with its revolutions in ſeveral periods, with the 
natuie and fatal conſequences of commercial wars, 183.—195. 
Their agriculture, with its progreſs among them, and the en- 
couragement it has received from. the. Engliſh in / particular, 
195,202, Their manufactures, with their riſe and progreſs, 
202,—210.., Their population, and the cauſes which promote. 


and retard it, 214,321. - Their taxes, with a view of their 


proper origin, uſe, and abuſe, 221,—229. Publiccredit, with- 
the difference between public and private credit, and the uti- 
lity of loans, 229, —234. State of the ſine arts and Belles 
Lettres among them, 234.—240. Philoſophy, with an ac- 

count of the ages in which it flouriſhed, declined, and revived. 
in Europe, 240, —249. And .morals, ſhewing their different 

ſtate in Europe, and connection with good government, 249, 


—256. | | 
Euſtatia St) ſhort acccunt of its ſeveral-revolations and final ſub- 


miſſion to the Dutch, to whom it is now ſubject, vol. iv. p. 
122. Preſent ſtate of its produce, population, and trade, 
123. The advantages which it derives from its commerce with. 
the French colonies. in times of hoſtilities between the. Engliſh - 
and French, 127, 128. 

/ J $ 


Fernandez Juan (an iſland in the South Sea) its climate, fertility; 


and excellent harbour, vol. ii. p. 166. What great advanta- 
ges the Spaniards might detive from fortifying this ſettlement,:. . 
167. | 


Flanders, a free port, and the general mart of commerce to moſt 


of the European nations in the fifteenth century, and the ad- 
vantages of it to ſociety in.general, vol. i. p. 14. 


Flemings, their arrival in England, and the improvements they - 


made in the commerce of that kingdom, vol. i. p. 232, 233. 


Florida, firſt formed into a ſettlement in 1560 by the French— - 


with an account of the remarkable credulity of theſe firſt co- 
loniſts, vol. v. p. 93, Its extent at that time, ibid. Reaſons 

why it lay neglected by the Spaniards, who had paſſed it before 
it was diſcovered by the French, 94. Its ſky isclear,—its foil; 
fruitful—and climate, temperate, ibid. Manners of the ſava- 
ges found here by the French—the character and ill conduct of 
the firſt French celoniſts—and the nature and cauſe of the civil 

diſſenſions and theological diſputes which prevailed at that 
time in France, 94, 95- Diſputes between the French and 
| Our ve" IL Spaniards, . 
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France acknowledges the independence 
War betwixt her and England, vol. vi: p. 328,—339. What 
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Spaniards, and the cruelties they produced, 95, 96. Its for» 
mer and preſent-boundaries, vol. vi: p. 57. Becomes a Spaniſh» 
ſettlement in 1565, ibid. Eminent for producing the beſt ſa ſſu- 
fras in all the continent of America, with a deſeription of this 
medicinal tree, and its virtues, ibid. Its wretched ſtate under 
the dominion of the Spaniards, who (in 1763) cede it to the 
Fngliſh, 60, 6T. Its limits enlarged by the addition of part: 
of Louiſiana, which has been ceded to the Engliſh, who have 
divided this colony into two diſtinct provinces, known by the 
names of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, ibid.. Pro and ſuceeſs of 
agriculture in this country exemplified in the culture of rice, 


cotton, and indigo—and the great encomagement which is 
wiſely and judiciouſly given by the Engliſh Parliament, 6r, 62. 
Its preſent increaſed ſtate of population, and a+ propoſal for a 


further improvement of this colony, 62, 63. 


Formoſa (an iſland in the Pacific. Ocean) its extent and manners 
of its inhabitants, vol. i. p. 139. Its proſperous Nate whilſt it 


was ſubject to the Dutch; who made it the centre of all the 
correſpondence catried.on between. Java; Siam, and the Phi- 
Kppine Iſlands, China and Japan, 140. 


meat, 141, 142. | 


ought to be the politics of, if victorious, 344, —348.” 


France (Iſle of) languid and neglected ſtate: of its firſt coloniſts, 


vol. ii. p. 54. Owes its preſent importance to la Bourdonnais, 


who may be called the founder of this ſettlement,—with a- 
{ketch of this great man's character, and the methods by 


which he raiſed this iſland to-its prefent proſperity, 55, 56. 


What methods have been purſued for its improvement ſince 
his death, 116, 117. Pieſent ſtate of its agriculture, particu- 
larly in the ſucceſsful culture of doſſee, 118. Its importance to 
2 commercial nation, which trades with Aſia, ibid. Deſerip- 
tion of its climate and ſoil, and its peculiar importance to the 


French, 119. Its danger in caſe of an invaſion, ibid. The ne- 
eeſſity for fortifying this iſland and Pondicherry, which mu- 


tually depend upon each other for ſafety —if the French wiſh . 
to ſecure to themſelves any ſhare in the trade of India, 120, 


121. 


French, their ſtate under Lewis XI. vol: i. p. 17. Ancient revo- 
lutions of commerce among them, more eſpecially in the reign 
of Charlemagne, vol. ii: p. 1.—3. Their firſt voyage te the 
Eaſt Indies, 7. A company. formed among them in 1642, for. 


made the centre of their eompany's trade, 14. Their attack 
vpop the iſlands of Ceylon and St Thomas, and origin of their 
3 * — ſettlement 


Taken by the Chi- 
neſe, who have continued in poſſeſſion of it ever ſince that: 
time, and have not permitted any Europeans to form a ſettle - 


of the United States. 


making a conſiderable ſettlement at Madagaſtar, which they 
afterwards relinquiſhed, 8,.— 12. Eſtabliſhment of their Eaſt 
India company. in 1664, and its privileges, ibid. 13. Surat 
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ſettlement at Pondicherry, 27. Their ſettlement at Siam, 29% 
Unſucceſsful deſign againſt Tonquin, 34. Turn theit atten- 
tion towatds Cochinchina, with a ſketch of the police, cuſtoms. 
and trade in that place, 35,—39. Their loſs and recovery of 
Pondicherry, which became their chief ſettlement in India, 
40,42. Decline of their company, and the abuſe, 43. The 
great ſucceſs of their India affairs under the adminiſtration of 
Dumas and le Bourdonnais, particularly at Pondicherry, the 
Ille of ' France, and Chandernagore, 132 59. Their views to 
eſtabliſh their power and territories, and their ſucceſs under the 
conduct of Dupleix, 75,—73. State of their commerce. and 
do wet in Viſapour and the Carnatic, t, 82. Engage in wars 
with the Engliſh, and loſe all their ſettlements,—with a view- 
of their erroneous conduct in diſmiſſing Dupleix from their 
ſervice, 83, —85. Account of General Lally's conduct at the 
taking of Pondicherry by the Engliſh, and the condemnation- 
which was paſſed upon him, ibid. 86. Their misfortunes, and 
the ſeveral cauſes of them, 87, 88; Endeavour to re-eſta- 
bliſh their affairs in India, but unſuceeisſul, 89,—tro7. Their 
preſent ſtate on the coaſt of Malabar, and the advantages of 
their trade, 107,—t09. The preſent: wretched ſtate of their 
commerce at Bengal, 110,—112. . Their ſettlements and ter- 
ritories on the coalt of Coromandel, 113. Colony at Pondis 
cherry, and reaſons for rebuilding it after its capture and de- 
population by the Engliſh, 114, 115. Their advantageous ſi- 
tuation in the Iſle. of France, and the various plans for impro- 
ving it, particularly in the culture. of coffee, and the growth 
of ſpices, 116,—1x8, Reaſons why they ſhould fortify the. 
A Ie of France and Pondicherry, if they. wiſh to have any :Ihare - 
in the trade of India, It9,—121. Being once eſtabliſhed in In- 
dia, they will ſhake off the oppreſſion impoſed on them by the: 


> » Engliſh, ibid. 124. Seme account of the. porcelain manufac». 
. - ture, particularly that which is directed by Count Laurapais, 
* 200, 201. Nature and value of their ſilks, 203. Annual re- 
B turns of their trade to China, 212. Eſtimate of their, annual 
2 exportation of money to India, 221. Attempt to make ſet 
* tlements ſueceſſively at Rio Janeiro, Rio Grande, Paraiba; and 
. the iſland of Maragnan ; and the reaſons why they were not 
h ſucceſsful, vol. iii. p. 193, 194. Origin of their ſettlements in 
. conjunction with the Engliſh, on the windward iſlands, where 
they deſtroy the Catibs, 234,236. Riſe of their colony at 
Jo St Domingo, with the character of the Buecaneers who 2 
n peopled this iſland, 286,290. Short ſtate of their affairs un- 
le der Lewis XIV. and the difficulties brought upon them by the 
Ir. war for the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, 319, 320. Engaged in a war 
y with the Engliſh in 1744 their conduct at the peace of Aix- 
7 la-Chapelle—and their falſe policy in keeping up a formida- 
at ble army, and neglecting their navy, after the concluſion. of 
dk that peace, 326,—329. Their improvements in their colonies. 
Ar rede the jealouſy of che Engliſh, and are the cauſe of the 
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war in 1755—in which (for. a ſhort time) they are victoriaus, 
330,332. Sketch of their general character, ibid. Their. 
imprudence.in involving themſelves with.German affairs, 333. 
Are unſucceſsful in Germany; and vanquiſhed in North Ame 
rica, Africa, aud the Eaſt Indies—with an account of the ge- 
neral diſtreſs, and the loſs of many of. their colonies, 337, 338. 
Their ſtate at the concluſibn of the peace in 1763 with the 
Engliſh ; and the ceſſions made by each nation at that time, 
350, 351. Competitors with the Engliſh and Jews of Leghorn. 
for the trade of Algiers, vol. iv. p. IT. Engroſs great part of 
the trade of Tunis, ibid. Nature and ſtate of their lave-trade 
and faQtories, 34,.—37. More humane than other Europeans 
in treating their ſlaves in America, and the agreeable, conſe- 
. quences of it, 46. Make an attack upon the Dutch ſettle» - 
ments at Curaſſou, and are- repulſed with diſgrace, vol. iv. p. 
122. Their firſt expeditions to the Caribbee iſlands and ſettle- 
ment at St Chriſtopher*'s—with.the ſtate of the trade carried on 
there, 162, 163. General ſtate of their trade under the admini- 
ſtration of Colbert, and the bad conſequences of encouragin 
monopolies, 164, 165,  Evacuate Santa Crus, which afterwards - 
became ſubject to the Dutch, and give up St Chriſtopher's to the 
Engliſh at the peace of Utrecht, 170. State and produce of 
their colony at Guiana, and the reaſons.why it has not attain- 
8 ed to any great degree of proſperity, 174,—189., Revolutions 
and ſtate of their colony at St Lucia, which. was ſecured to 
them, in 1763, by the Engliſh—the improvements they have 
fince made in it—and the meaſures they have purſued for its 
fafety and proſperity, 1389, —198. . Expel the Caribs from 
Martinico, and ſettle upon it, 198,203... State of their co- 
tony at Martinico, 202,—218.' Origin and flow: progreſs of 
their ſettlement at Guadaloupe—its various revolutions under 
the French and Engliſk—and the time of its greateſt proſpe - 
rity, 219,—234. Natural, civil, and commercial.ſtate of their 
colony at St Domingo—their diſputes with the.Spaniſh colo - 
niſts, who divide this ſettlement with the French, about the 
bvundaries of their reſpeCtive territories—and the beſt method 
of ſettling theſediſputes,.235,—275-. Their mode of granting 
lands to the proprietors of newly eſtabliſhed colonies—the re- 
1 ſtraint of their Agrarian laws—and their impoſition of labours + 
1 en their American vaſſals—impartially examined, 276, 277. 
| Their negroe-tax, and other taxes in their. American ſettles 
ments, proved to be unjuſt, and cruel, to the coloniſts, and in- 
41 jurious to the mother - country, 278,.—284. Annual value of 
ul | the imports from their American ſettlements, ibid. The preſent 
regulation of inheritance, in their colonies, ought to be abcliſhed, 
288, 289. Ar examination into the policy and right of com- 
pelling their colonies to deliver their produce to the mother- 
country only, 298,—30r. . The riſe and ſucceſs of their ſugar 
plantations in America—their competition with, and ſuperio- 
— rity over the Engliſh in this branch of commerce, vol. v. p. I2, 
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13. Their-conqueſt of the iſland of Tobago—their neglect 
of cultivating this ſettlement—and ceſſion of it to the Enyliſh,. 


| who were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of it by the treaty ef 


8 in 1763, 54,57, Cede to the Engliſn the iſland of 
ranada, with an account of its ſtate, 60. State of their co- 

tony at St Vincent's, when they ceded it to the Engliſh, and. 
the hardſhips ſeſtained by thoſe French planters who continu- 


ed it after the ceſſion, 68, 69, Poſſeſſed of the richeſt iſlands- 


in the Weſt Indies, and carried on a very extenſive trade in 


ſugar in kind with the Britiſh ſettlements in North America 


the umbrage given to the Britiſh iſlands upon this account, 
and the conduct of the Engliſh parliament upon this occaſion, 
76, 77. The expediency and neceſſity for them to maintain 
4 formidable navy, by whith only an equilibrium can be eſta- 
bliſhed in the dominion of the ſeas 5 with a ſhort view of their 
natural advantages for extending their trade; and becoming &- 
valuable commercial ſtate, 86, 87. Their numerous popula» 
tion ſufficient at all times to-ſupply their navy with men, 88. 
Their ignorance of, navigation, ibid. Their erroneons policy 
in preferring a ſtMidivg army to a+ powerful marine in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. 89. The only nation which can inter- 
rupt the Engliſh in the univerſal dominion of the ſea, and the 


means by which this can be effected, 90, 91: Neglected for 


a long time to. eſtabliſh ſettlements in America, with the 
cauſes of this negle&, 91. Their firſt expeditions into North 
America—diſcovery of Florida—charaQter of the firſt naviga«- 
tors in North America—and miſeries ſuſtained by the firſt co- 
loniſts in Florida from the Spaniards, 93.—96. Their firſt: 
expedition into Canada, and the umbrage it gave to the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, 98, 99, Imprudently embroil them- 
ſelves in the wars of the ſavages of Canada, 125,128; kn 
Nitute an excluſive company, with particular privileges, for 
carrying on the fur-trade- in Canada, and the bad conſequences 
df this inſtitution, 129. Short account of. the ſtate of this 
colony from 1643 to the peace of Ryſwiek, 130,137. Their 
connections with the Indians originated from the fur-trade;. 
with an accurate deſeription of the animals which ſupply them 
with furs, 137,—150.. In what plates and manner this trade 
has been carried on, and the oppoſition which the Engliſh 
made to it on their ſettlement at New York, 150,.— 156. Com- 
pelled to cede to the Engliſh Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, 
and Acadia; and the probable caufes of this decline of their 
power at the latter end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 157, 
158. People and fortify Cape Breton, and eſtabliſh conſiderable 
fiſheries there, particularly for cod, vol. v. p. 160,—166. Their 
ſettlement at the iſland of St John, and the advantages of it 
to the coloniſts, 166, 167. Their firſt diſcovery of the river. 
Miſſiſſippi, and a view of the country watered by it, in which 


| they ſettle, and call it Louiſiana, 168,—192. Cede this coun- 
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war in 1755 —in which (for. a ſhort time) they are victoriaus, 
330,.—332. Sketch of their general character, ibid. Their 
imprudence.in involving themſelves with German affairs, 333. 
Are unſucceſsful in Germany; and vanquiſhed in North Ame 
rica, Africa, aud the Eaſt Indies—with an account of the ge- 
neral diſtreſs, and the loſs of many of. their colonies, 337, 338. 
Their ſtate at the concluſion of the peace in 1763 with the 
Engliſh ; and the ceſſions made by each nation at that. time, 
350, 351. Competitors with the Engliſh and Jews of Leghorn. 
for the trade of Algiers, vol. iv. p. IT. Engroſs great part of 
the trade of Tunis, ibid. Nature and ſtate of their ſlave-trade 
and faQories, 34,.—37. More humane than other Europeans 

in treating their ſlaves in America, and the agreeable , conſe- 
quences of it, 46. Make an attack upon-the Dutch ſettle- - 
ments at Curaſlou,. and are- repulſed with diſgrace, vol. iv. p. 
122. Their firſt expeditions to the Caribbee iſlands and ſettle 
ment at St Chriſtopher*'s—with. the ſtate of the trade carried on 
there, 162, 163. General ſtate of their trade under the admini- 
ſtration of Colbert, and the bad conſequences of encouraging. 
monopolies, 164, 165. Evacuate Santa Cruz, which afterwards - 
became ſubject to the Dutch, and give up St Chriſtopher's to the 
Engliſh at the peace of Utrecht, 170. State and produce of 
their colony at Guiana, and the reaſons.why it has not attain- 
ed to any great degree of proſperity, 174,—189., Revolutions 
and ſtate of their colony at St Lucia, which was ſecured to - 
them, in 1763, by the Engliſh—the improvements they have 
fince made in it—and the meaſures they have purſued for its - 
fafety and proſperity, 189, —198. . Expel the Caribs from 
Martinico, and ſettle upon it, 198,—2032... State of their co-—- 
tony at Martinico, 202, —218. Origin and flow progreſs of 
their ſettlement at Guadaloupe—its various revolutions under 
the French and Engliſn—and the time of its greatelt proſpe- fe 
rity, 219,—234. Natural, civil, and commercial.ſtate of their 

colony at St Domingo—their diſputes with the. Spaniſh colo · 

niſts, who divide this ſettlement with the French, about the 

bvundaries of their reſpective territories—and the beſt method 

of ſettling theſe diſputes, 235, — 275. Their mode of granting 

lands to the proprietors of newly eſtabliſhed colonies—the re- 

ſtraint of their Agrarian laws—and their impoſition of labours + 

en their American vaſſals—impartially examined, 276, 277. 

Their negroe-tax, and other taxes in their American ſettles 

ments, proved to be unjuſt, and eruel to the coloniſts, and in- 

jurious to the mother; country, 278,.—284. Annual value of 

the imports from their American ſettlements, ibid. The preſent 

regulation of inheritance, in their colonies, ought to be aboliſbed, 

288, 289. An examination into the policy and right of com- 

pelling their colonies to deliver their produce to the mother- 

country only, 298,—3or. . The riſe and ſucceſs of their ſugar 
plantations in America—their competition with, and ſuperio- 

— rity over the Engliſh in this branch of commerce, vol. v. p. I2, 5 
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13. Their-conqueſt of the iſland of Tobago their neglect 
of cultivating this ſettlement and ceſſion of it to the Engliſh, 
who were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of it by the treaty &f 
prove in 1763, 54,—57. Cede to the Englith the iſland' of 

ranada, with an account of its ſtate, 60. State of their co- 
tony at. St Vincent's, when they ceded it to the Engliſh, and. 
the hardſhips ſeſtained by thoſe French planters. who continu- 
ed it after the ceſſion, 68, 69, Poſſeſſed of the rieheſt iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, and carried on a very extenſive trade in 


fugar in kind with the Britiſh ſettlements in North America 


the umbrage given to the Britiſh iſlands upon this account, 
and the conduct of the Engliſh parliament upon this occaſion, 
76, 77. The expediency and neceſſity for them to maintain 
à formidable navy, by which only an equilibrium can be eſta- 
bliſhed in the dominion of the ſeas 35 with a ſhort view of their 
natural advantages for extending their trade; and becoming 2 
valuable commercial ſtate, 86, 87. Their numerous populas 
tion ſufficient at all times to- ſupply their navy with men, 88, 
Their ignorance of navigation, ibid. Their erroneous policy 
in prefercing a ſtMidivg army to a+ powerful marine in the 
reign of Lewis XIV. 89. The only nation which can inter» 
rupt the Engliſh in the univerſal dominion of the ſea, and the 
means by which this can be effected, 90, 91. Neglected for 
a long time to. eſtabliſh ſettlements in America, with the 
cauſes of this neglect, g. Their firſt expeditions into North 
America —diſcovery of Florida — character of the firſt naviga- 
tors in North America - and miſeties ſuſtained by the firſt co- 
loniſts in Florida from the Spaniards, 93,.—96. Their firſt 
expedition into Canada, and the umbrage it gave to the Spa- 
niards and Portugueſe, 98, 99. Imprudently embroil them- 
ſelves in the wars of the ſavages of Canada, 125, —tz8. n- 
Nſitute an excluſive company, with particular privileges, for 
carrying on the fur- ttade in Canada, and the bad conſequences 
of this inſtitution, 129. Short account of the ſtate of this 
colony from 1643 to the peace of Ryſwiek, 130,137. Their 
connections with the Indians originated from the fur- trade; 
with an accurate deſeription of the animals which r 
with furs, 37. — 150. In what places and manner this trade 
has been carried on, and the oppoſition which the Engliſh 
made to it on their ſettlement at New York, 150,156. Com- 
pelled to cede to the Engliſh Hudſon's Bay, Newfoundland, 
and Acadia; and the probable caufts of this decline of their 
power at the latter end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 157, 
158. People and fortify Cape Breton, and eſtabliſh conſiderable 
fiſheries there, particularly for cod, vol. v. p. 160,—166. Their 
ſettlement at the iſland of St John, and the advantages of it 
to the coloniſts, 166, 167. Their firſt diſcovery of the river. 
Miſſiſſippi, and a view of the country watered by it, in which 


| they ſettle, and call it Louiſiana, 168,192. Cede this coun- 
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try to the Spaniards, with an examination of their right to do 
it, 193,—I96. State of their colony in Canada, and what 


advantages they might have derived from it, and the errors 


which prevented this from taking place, 197, —215. Loſe 
Cape Breton, 216,.—219. And Quebec, with all Canada, 
225, — 230. Cede to England. Nova. Scotia, which had been 
a. long time ſubject to them, 278,282: Nature of their con- 
ſtitution, with its ſeveral changes explained, 145,.— 147, For- 
mer and preſent ſtate of the fine arts and Belles Lettres among 
them, 236,—238. | 

French Company, an account of that which was inſtituted in 1642; 
for making a. conſiderable ſettlement at Madagaſcar, which 
they afterwards relinquiſhed, vol. ii. p. 8. The eſtabliſhment 
of one in 1664, for trading to the Eaſt Indies, with the pri- 
vileges annexed to it, I2, 13. Decline of it, with the ſeve- 
ra] cauſes, 43. Enjoys-a ſhort: and temporary ſucceſs in its 
affairs, from Law's ſyſtem of-politics ;. but ſoon- relapſes into 
obſcurity, 47,—51. Miniſterial influence very prevalent in 
the management of its affairs, and prejudicial to its intereſt, 
89, 90. A ſcheme to leſſen this influence, and promote its 
harmony, independence, and intereſt; with the ſueceſs, 91, 


92. State of this company, and dividends on their ſhares, 
m 1722 to 164, 92,—95. . Aſſiſted by the miniſtry, in 


conſideration of the excluſive ſale of tobacco granted to the 


latter, with a brief hiſtory of this trade for ſome time prece- 
ding the event, 96,.—101. Injured by the encouragement gi- 


ven to the trade. of individuals, ibid. 102. Conſign their whole 
property, except the capital which has been merges to the- 
ſhares of the proprietors, to the king, for a ſtipu 

with the ſtate of the company at this time, T105,—107. - 
French Iſlands, when the firſt expeditions to them took place, 


vol. iv. p. 162. Oppreſſed under excluſive privileges, 162, — 


166. Recover their liberty from - theſe monopolies, but are 


prevented. from attaining any. great proſperity, I166,—I7I.- 


The- nature of the government eſtabliſhed in theſe iſlands, ex- 


amined and eondemned ; particularly in the unjuſt allotment- 


of lands in new colonies, and the intolerable burthens impo- 
ſed upon ſlaves, 276,.— 278. The. injudicious and exceſſive 
taxes levied in-them, 278,.—28 5. Nature of the military ſy- 
ſtem eſtabliſhed here, impartially examined, 285,—287. The 
impolitie law- of an equal divifion of lands among children 
ought now to be aboliſhed, 288,—290. Fair credit is neceſſa- 
ry in the connections between the. mother-country and her co- 
nies; whilſt PRONE debtors (ſhould be branded with infa- 
my, 292,296. The ill conſequences of obliging them to 
deliver their produce only to the mother-country, and the ex- 
pedieacy of indulging them with a foreign trade, 298,—30T. 
The neceſſity of making them independent of military power, 
and permitting them to be governed by their own coloniſts in 


- ſubordination to the mother=country, 303, —307. 


* 
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trade of Algiers, vol. iv, p. 11. Nature and ſtate of their 


flave-trade with Africa, 33, 34. The utility of their ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Africa examined, 36. Their manner 
of treating their ſlaves in America, 45. Which is the aſual 
ſeaſon for making their crops of ſugar in America, 71. Share, 
with the Danes themſelves, the produce of the Daniſh ſettle- 
ments, in which they haw excellent plantations, 156. Make 
themſelves maſters of Gnadalonpe, and raiſe the ifland (with 
all its dependencies) to the greateſt degree of proſperity, and 
afterwards reſtore it to the French, 228, —232. Their man- 
ner of diſpoſing of lands in new colonies examined, 276. State 
of agriculture, trade, navigation, and revenues among them, 
when they began to form ſettlements in the American iſlands; 
to which is ſubjoined a ſhort account of their ſtate previous to 
the reign of Henry VII. and a ſketch of his character, and 
teign, and the methods by which the royal prerogative was 
increaſed at that time, vol. v. p. 1,4. Their national ſitua- 
tion at the acceſſion of James I. to the Engliſh crown, and the 
evils in which the nation was afterwards involved by the un- 
happy diſputes between the King and the Parliament in the 
reigns of James and Charles I,—particularly, the general diſ- 
content which prevailed at this time, and was the cauſe of 
many perſons emigrating to America, 4,—7. Jealous of the 
laws paſſed in the colonies, leſt they ſhould infringe on the 
-rights of the mother-country, they bind their governors by 
oath to guard againſt the leaſt infringement of this fundamen- 
tal maxim, 9. The decline of their infular territories, and 
its cauſe, 12, 13. State of their colony at Barbadoes, and the 
importance of it, 14,—17. Origin, extent, and ſtate of their 
ſettlement ot Antigua, with ſome account of the remarkable 
Inſurreftion there in 1710, and the manner in which it ſub- 
ſided, ibid. 18. Progreſs of their colony at Montſerrat, and 
at Nevis, with the amiable character of the inhabitants at Ne- 
vis, 19,.— 21. Settle at St Chriſtopher's jointly with the 
French in 1625, but afterwards are veſted with the ſole power 
and poſſeſſion of it by the peace of Utrecht, 21,—24. Invade 
Jamaica, and expel the Spaniards in 1665, and form a ſettle- 
ment, which has continued in their hands ever ſince, 26,—28. 
Their colony at Lucay's, or the Bahama iflands, with the uſe 
made of them, 50,52, Settlement at the Bermudas, with 
an account of the manners and benevolence of the inhabitants, 
$2,—54+ Make a conqueſt, and take poſſeſſion of the iſland 
of Tobago, with a view of the great advantages of cultivating 
it, 54,—60. Become maſters of Granada, which is ceded to 
them by the French ; its importance, fertility, and produce, 
60, —64. Take poſſeſſion of St Vincent; with the reaſons to 
expect it will acquire firmneſs and vigeur under its preſent 
eſtabliſhment, 64,70. Their ſettlement at Dominica, with 
the deſign. and peculiar advantage of it to its preſent maſters, 
79-72. Nature and n of the military eſt3Bliſhment 
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in their inſular. colonies—ſtate of the taxes in the ſame—and 
the venality which attends their civil adminiſtration at home, 
and abroad, 73, 74. The lands in their ſettlements in the 
_ Caſpian Sea purchaſed at a greater expence than thoſe of 
other nations, with an account of the competition between 
the Europeans and Americans in buying them, and the 
.reaſon, 75. Take every methad to inc: eaſe the value of the 
Britiſh lands in America, ibid. Forbid their North Ame- 
„ rican coloniſts to trade with theſe iſlands for Jugar in kind, and 
the bad conſequences of this prohibition, 76, 77. Annual 
amount. of the productions and real value of their ſettle- 
ments in theſe iſlands, 80, The advantages of their mari. 
time force, for preſerving their own colonies, and attacking the 
, colonies of other nations in America, 85. Invade and con- 
quer Cape Breton, with its value and ſtate of defence, and re- 
ſtoration to the French, 216, 217. They invade Canada, and 
meet with many difficulties in the invaſion, 220,—224. Take 
Quebec, 227, 228. Canada is ceded to them—introduce their 
own maritime and crimigal laws here, with an account of the 
advantages which may. be derived from this place, 228,—230, 
Their firſt expeditions into North America, which were pro- 
jected by Sir Walter Raleigh, 231,—233. Their ſettlement 
-at Hudſon's Bay, 254,204. Their ſhare in the fiſhery at 
Newfoundland, 268,—273..Put into poſſeſſion of Nova Scotia, 
. which is ſurrendered to them by the French, 278,—282. Mo- 
tives and principles of thoſe who founded the colony of New 
England, 289,.—291. Their conqueſt of New York, which 
was ſecured to them by the Dutch at Breda in 1673, 311, 
Languid ſtate-of their colony at New Jerſey, 315,—317: Foun- 
dation, eſtabliſhment, and ſtate of their colony in Pennſylva- 
nia, vol. vi. p. 1,.—24. In Virginia, 24,—40. In Maryland, 
32,—40. In Carolina, 41,—5I. In Georgia, 52,—56.—and 
In Florida, 57, —63. Their dominions in North America ex- 
tend from the river St Lawrence to the Mlſſiſippi— with a 
philoſophical examination of the advantages and diſadvantages 
of a very wide and extenſive empire, 63,—65. Supply North 
America with domeſtic animals, 69. Enrich their North A- 
merican eolonies with European grain, 70. Encourage, by 
conſiderable premiums, the importation of naval ſtores from 
_ . theſe colonies, which they formerly received from Sweden, 
71, 72. Permit a free importation of iron from North Ame- 
rica, which they purchaſed (before this time) in Spain, Nor- 
- . . way, and Sweden, at a conſiderable expence, 75. Encourage 
(though with little ſucceſs) the importation .of wine and filk 
from Carolina, and their other ſettlements in North Ameti- 
ca, 76, 77. Character and views of their firſt coloniſts in 
North America, 79,—88.- Preſent ſtate of population. in their 
North American colonies, 88, 89. Happineſs of their colonilts 
in thoſe provinces, 90, 91. Nature and real utility of the ſe- 


_ .veral governments eſtabliſhed in them, 92,—99. Nature of the 
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Which it had been hitherto ſubject, 228, —230. Its preſent 
ſtate of defence in their hands, 230,—232. | 
Guatimala, its conqueſt and ſubjection to the Spaniards, vol. ii. p 
330. Its extent; produce, and government, 331. ' Eminent: 
for producing the beſt ſpecies of indigo in all America, ibid. 
Very much expoſed. to invaſion, and the beſt method for remo- 
ving this inconvenience, 332. 
Guiana, origin, extent, climate, productions, and commerce of 
the Dutch ſettlements at Surinam, Berbice, and Eſſequebe in 
_ this country—and the dangers to which they are expoſed, vol. 
iv. p. 128,140. Bounded on the eaſt by the ocean, on the 
north by Oroonoko, on the ſouth by the Amazons; and on the 
_ weſt by Rio-Negro, 171. Manners of the natives found in it 
by the Spaniards, on their firſt arrival in 1499, ibid. 172. Riſe 
and eſtabliſhment of the' French colony at Cayenne in this 
country in the ſeventeenth century, and a deſcription of its 
air, ſoil, navigation, and produce ; and the improvements 
, which may be made in it, 173,—1839. | 
Guinea, deſcription of the climate, with an enquiry into the ori- 
gin of the blackneſs of negroes, and the anatomical diſcoveries 
made upon this ſubject, vol. iv.fp. 12,—14. Soil, and natural 
productions, 15, 16. Government, policy, wars, religion, 
and manners of the people upon the coaſt, 17, —25. Its an- 
cient trade, particularly for gold in the province of Bambuck, 
26,28, Its new commerce of the ſlave-trade, 29,33. For 
which article, ſee Slave-trade. 


H. 


Halifax, ſtate of its commerce, extenſive maritime juriſdiction, 
population, and produce, particularly in the cultivation of flax, 
vol. v. p. 287, 288. 

Hambroeck, eminent for his exemplary and patriotic attachment 
to his country at the ſiege and conqueſt of Formoſa by the 
_ Chineſe, who appointed him to go te Zealand to prevail with 
his countrymen to capitulate, when he recollected and cloſely 
imitated the example of Regulus, vol. i. p. 141. . 

Hayti, manners and cuſtonis of the natives of this country after- 
wards called Hiſpaniola, with the encouragement they at firſt 
experienced in Columbus, vol. ii. p. 257,—259. The calami- 
ties they afterwards ſuſtained from the ſoldiery of Columbus, 
conttary to his own conſent, 260,266, . : 

Helena (St) diſcovered in 1502 by the Portugueſe, who formed 
no ſettlement upon it, vol. i. p. 330. When made ſubject to 
the Dutch, who were afterwards expelled by the Engliſh, the 
preſent maſters of it; with an account of its climate, populas 
tion, and uſe, ibid. i 

Hiſtory, parallel of ancient and modern, vol, ii. p. 249, 250. 


Lk Holland 
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Holland, an account of its ancient revolutions, and of the Battæ, 


who gave the name of Batavia to this nation, and were highly 
eſteemed by Julius Cæſar, vol. i. p. 126, 127. Subject to the 


power of the Franks in the fifth century, and its ſtate at that 


time, 128. Receives the name of Holland from the Normans, 
129. Submits to the dominion of the Houſe of Burgundy, 
and afterwards to the Houſe of Auſtria, ibid. 130. Becomes a 


republic, with the cauſes which contributed to it, 131. Its 


ſucceſsful oppoſition to the power and tyranny of Philip Il. 


and the cauſe of reſolving to extend its commerce to India, 


432. 


Hollanders, particularly celebrated for their knowledge of mari- 


time affairs, vol. i. p. 123, 124. Their natural genius ſhewn 
and exemplified by tracing their hiſtory to its earlieſt æra, 125, 
126. Their firſt voyage to India under the conduct of Corne- 
lius Houtman, 133. Make a ſucceſsful voyage to Java and 


- the Moluccas, under the command of Van Neck, 134. Eſta- 


bliſhment of their India Company in 1602, which was a model 


to all ſucceeding ſocieties of the ſame kind, 135. Build fatto» 


Ties in Java, and form alliances with the-princes of Bengal, 


under the adminiſtration of Admiral Warwick, whom they 


conſider as the founder of their commerce and power in the 


- eaſt, x36. The origin and ſucceſs of their wars with the Por- 


tugueſe, i5:1.-—-138. Form a ſettlement at Formoſa, from 


which they were afterwards expelled by the Chineſe, 139, 
142. Their trade to Japan, and the principal articles of it, 


and the reſtriction of their preſent commerce in that country, 
142,—146. For further account of this people, ſee Dutch. 


Hottentots, ſuppoſed to be divided into clans,-with the nature of 


their habitations or huts, which they never enter except in a 


rainy ſeaſon, vol. i. p. 175. Employment in the management 


of cattle, ibid. Very pacific among each other; and attached 
to cuſtoms and uſages, which ſupply the place of policy and 


government among them, 176. Strenuouſly oppoſed the at- 
- tempts of Van Riebec to ſeize upon their country, and obliged 


him to purchaſe the Jand he wanted for his maſters (the 


- Putch) at the Cape of Good Hope, ibid. Soil of their coun» 


try ſandy, and good only at intervals, 177. Remarkable for 


their predilection in favour of their own country, and uſual 


mode of life, ibid. 


Hudſon's Bay, its extent and climate, vol. v. p. 254. Subject to 


frequent and dangerous ſtorms, ibid. Some account of a pecu · 
- liar phenomenon of the ſun, which never riſes nor ſets, in all 
the countries adjacent to this Bay, without forming a great 


. cone of light, which is followed by a ſplendid Aurora Borealis; 


although a bright ſky is ſeldom ſeen here: to which is ſub- 


. Joined the ſingular effect of the exceſſive cold, in turning thoſe 


animals, which are naturally brown or grey, white in winter, 


255. Its weather very much affected by the new and full 
, moon,—the cauſes of which are pot known, ibid, Its foil ex- 


tremely 
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tremely —_— the iron, lead, copper, marble, 
and a ſubſtance reſembling ſea-coal, which have been diſcover- 
ed here, ibid. Phyſical deſcription of the natives, their man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and the diſorders to which they are ſubject, 256, 


2258. Diſcovered in 1610, and by whom, ibid. Competi- 


tion between the Engliſh and French for the fur-trade of this 
place, which was ſettled at the peace of Utrecht; when this 
place was ceded to Great Britain, and has continued ſubje to 
the Engliſh ever ſince, 259, 260. Value of the fur-trade, and 
the manner of carrying it on, 260, 261. Philoſophical rea- 
ſons for ſuppoſing that a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies lies through 
that part of it which is called Welcome Bay, 261,265. 


J. 


Jamaica, its extent, climate, and time of its firſt diſcovery thy 


Columbus, and the behaviour of the natives to him, vol. v. 
p. 24, 25. When formed into a ſettlement by the Spaniards, 
326. Attacked and taken by the Engliſh, who ſettled here in 
1655 Character of the firſt Engliſh coloniſts, and of the firſt 
adminiſtration of their firſt governor, 26. Provided (in 1682) 
with an excellent code of laws, which provided for the defence 
of the iſland, the increaſe of population, and the improve» 
ment of agriculture, 27, 28. Greatly enriched by the illegal 
trade it has carried on with Spaniſh America, and the mea- 
ſures taken to reſtrain it, 29,—32. Made a free port, in 
1766, by the Engliſh, and the advantages conſequent upon 


It, ibid. 33. Has derived greater advantages from its owp 


plantations than from its illicit trade—with a paiticular de- 
ſcription of theſe. plantations, 33,39. Preſent ſtate of its 
Population, culture, and produce—with reaſons to imagine 
that greater improvements may {till be made, 40, 41. Invol- 
ved in the greateſt diſtreſs by a dreadful earthquake in 1692, 
and by a contagious diſtemper that broke out ſoon after, 41, 
—43- State of this colony when it was ceded to the Eng- 
liſh— the turbulent ſpirit of the negroes and mulattoes left up- 
on it—and the neceſſity of enforcing the military laws, by 
which the flaves were deſtroyed or obliged to fly into the woods 
and other inacceſſible places, 43,—45- The dangers it has to 
apprehend from this republic of independent negroes in the 


neighbourhood of this colony, 45,—49. Its ſituation conve- 


nient for making war upon the Spaniards, but inconvenient 
for navigation, 49, 50. Reaſons why this iſland ſhould have, 


in proportion, a greater number of white people than the O- 


ther ſettlements (Barbadoes excepted) ſubject to the Britiſh 
empire, 72. 


Japaneſe, their empire founded by Sin-Mu, and ſappoſed to be 


the moſt ancient of any in the world, except the Chineſe, vol. 
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tered, ibid. - A ſuperſlitious people, but divided into ſeveral 


ſes, 103. Their mode of education explained, and compa- 


red with the Chineſe, 107. Encourage ſuicide as the moſt 
_ heroic of all actions, ibid. Received the Portugueſe with the 
. greateſt hoſpitality, and kindneſs, ibid. Their country moun- 


tainous, and by no means fertile; but abounds with mines of 
gold, lilver, and copper, 108. Their melancholy ſtate and 
confuſion under the tyranny of Tycaſoma, who eſtabliſhed de- 
ſpotiſm- by ſanguinary laws, 142, 143. The effects of Chriſti- 


- anity, (introduced among them by the Portugueſe) and the 
bravery it inſpired them. with, 44. Admit no ſtrangers, ex- 


cept the - Chineſe and Hollanders. to trade with them; and 
theſe are only under certain reſtrictions, 146. Forbidden, on 
pain of death, to leave their country, and the inhuman policy 


of this edict, 147. Refuſe to admit the Engliſh into their 


ports, and the reaſon, 246. 
a, its natives trace their origin from the Chineſe, though 
different. from them in religion and manners, val. i. p. 180. 


The eſtabliſhed and national religion is a ſuperſtitious ſpecies 


of Mohammediſm, ibid. State of its. government when the 
Dutch arrived among them, ibid. Depraved manners of the 
inhabitants delineated, 181. View of the conduct of the Por- 
tugueſe in this iſland, whilſt it was ſubject to them, ibid. Re- 


flections on the behaviour of the Dutch, who ſucceeded the 


Pormuipueie—tne möde of gorernment they introducedwand 


the manner of carrying on their trade, 182, 183, 184, All 


its produce is carried to Batavia, the capital and centre of all 


the Dutch ſettlements in India, 188. An account of a ſingu- 
lar cuſtom among the natives, immediately after marriage, 
237. The proportion of gold to ſilver in this iſland conſider- 
ed, vol. iii. p. 227. 


Jes, their total expulſion from Spain, in 16t 1, produced a vi- 


ſible decay and decreaſe of power in the Spaniſh empie, vol. 


„ P- 145. 
India, the manner in which trade was carried on here, before 


the conqueſts of the Portugueſe, vol. i. p. 53. The advanta- 
ges which the Europeans derive from the trade with this coun- 


try, examined in a general view—abſervations on the benefits 


of commerce to ſociety in general—objections to the India 
trade examined and obviated—and a review of the progreſs 
and reſult of this trade, vol. ii. p. 215 ,—222. N 


Indian Ocean, its ſeveral boundaries and diviſions deſeribed, vol. i. 


p. 25, 26. The ſingular effects of the dry and rainy monſoons 


upon it, 27, 28. 

Indigo, a deſeription of the nature and eultivation of this plant 
 —the regular proceſs of preparing it for uſe and the varions 
uſes to which it is applied, vol. ii. p. 303, —306. 

Indoſtan, the proper boundaries of the country known by this 


name, vol. i. p. 26. Its natural hiſtory, particularly the cauſe 


of its different ſeaſons, which are produced by a ridge of moun- 
"HY . : 


tains 


— 
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Aains running from north to ſouth, 26, 27. Science and arts 
introduced here in the earlieſt periods of time, 28. Suppoſed 
to have been peopled in the firſt age of the world, from the 
nature of its climate, air, and foil, 29. The religious and 
fuperſtitious character of the natives deſcribed, 29, 30. An 
inviolable ſecrecy obſerved in reſpect of the eſtabliſhed religion 
of the country, and exemplified in a very ſingular iMance, - 
31, 32. Difference of opinion in points of religion more ge- 
neral among the Indians than Europeans, 33. Laws of go- 
vernment and cuſtoms conſtitute a part of the national ſyſtem 
of religion, ibid. Brama is revered in this country as the 
founder of its civil and religious polity, ibid. Diviſion of the 
inhabitants into tribes or caſtes, and the diſadvantages of this 
diviſion to ſociety, 34. The nation divided into four claſſes— 
the Bramins, the military, the huſbandmen, and mechanics ;. 
and their ſubdiviſions, with a ſeparate account of each claſs, 
ibid.—37. Character and cuſtoms of the Fakirs, a ſuperſtitious 
race of menks among the Indians, who exceed all the Euro- 
peans in anſterities, 38. A ſceteh of their mythology, and 
the doctrines contained in the Shaſtah, which is a ſummary of 
their religious principles, ibid. 39. The riſe and progreſs of 
the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls among the Indians, 


. 39, 40. When the ſciences beeame neglected, and mechanics 
i were almoſt unknœwn here, 43. Short deſcription of their 
; pagodas in this country, 44. Seme account of the Moham- 
| medan Arabs found here by the Portugueſe on their arrival 
1 with its diviſion at that time, 46, 47, 48. | 
L Indoſtan, fkexch of its revolutions under the Macedonians, San- 
8 drocotus, and the Arabs, vol. ii. p. 60, 61. Under the Pa- 
b tans and Tamerlane, 62. Under Babar and the Mogul Tar- 
tars, ibid,—70. Its melancholy ſtate and confuſion when fub- 
% dned by Kouli Kan, ibid. 71. Its ſtate at the time when the 
E French firſt appeared and made conqueſts in this country, and 
the conduct of Dupleix upon this occaſion, 75, 76.  Ciyil and 
2 political ſlavery prevail here, and the reaſons, 225, 226. State 
* of the military in this country, 1 
by Jodda, nature and value of the trade carried on at this port, (ſi- 
's tuate in the Arabian gulph) between the Europeans and Ara- 
a bians, vol. i. p. 267, 268, 269. 
ls John St {iſland of) its ſituation and extent in the gulph of 83 
Laurence, vol. v. p. 166. Its climate, ſoil, and ſtate in which 
1. it was found by the French on their firſt ſettling in this iſland, 
= ibid. Its population, and employment of the inhabitants in 
agriculture and the cod-filhery, $67. 
at Jaly, its flouriſhing ſtate in the fifteenth century ſuperior to all 
as other European nations, vol. i. p. 16. The revival of the 
polite arts, and Belles Lettres in it, 2T, 22. Some account 
is” of the ſillt manufactures eſtabliſhed in this country, with their 
ſe Salue, vol. ii. p. 203. The my and means of reſtoring po- 
n- 13 8 ; 
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lite literature in this _y in the fifteenth century, vol. vi, 
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- . K. | 
| Xouli Kan, ſhort account: of his expedition into India, and cons 
| -queſt of this country, vol. ii. p. 70, 71. The plunder he 
made in India, and the ineſtimable ronkires contained in his 
palace, 222. 1 
L. z 
| W er Marianne Iſands, their firſt diſcovery by Magellan, 
| vol. ii. p. 323. Their ſituation, extent, climate, ſoil, popu» 2 


lation, and uſe to the Spaniards, 324. 

Lally (General) his conduct at Pondicherry, and condemnation . 
by the French, with his real character, partially examined, | 
vol. ii. p. 85, 86. | 

Lama, (a domeſtic animal noted to Peru) a natural and philo- 
fophical deſeription of this animal, and its uſe, vol. iii. p. 46, 

| 47. Different ſpecies of it, particularly the Guanaco, 48. The 

3 Spaniards have in vain attempted to propagate its ſpecies in 

4 Europe, 49. 

| Tancaſter, the firſt of the Englith, employed by the Eaſt Indiz 

| | company in 1601 to go to India for the ſole purpoſe of eſta- 

= bliſhing commeree with the natives—his arrival and honour« 

| able reception at Achem is hoſpitably received afterwards at 

. Bantam—and returns to Europe with a valuable cargo os tþi- 
ces and pepper, vol. i. p. 234, 235. 

Teuis XIV. ſketeh of his character, e and desire of 
conqueſt, vol. ii. p. 40. Meets with a formidable opponent 
in the Prince of Orange —is deprived, for a time, of Pondi- 

cherry, which is reſtored at the peace of Ryſwick, 41. The 
low ſtate of his commeree in India and Europe in the latter 
part of his reign, 43,.—46. Short account of the ſtate of the 
French in his reign, vol. iii. p. 319, 3203" and vi. p. 160 and 
171. 

Liaue, nature and poiſonous qualities of this olant-—the manner 
in which the Indians extract the poiſon—and a philoſophical 
inquiry into the cauſes which produce inſtantaneous death by 
poiſoned arrows, vol. iv. p. 96. 

Lima, (the capital of Peru) its foundation, vol. iii. p. 61. De- 
ſtroyed eleven times by earthquakes, which have given rife to 
the introduction of arts in this city, ibid. 62. Superſtitious and 
effeminate manners of its inhabitants, 62,67. Nature and 

immenſe value of its commercial tranſactions, 68. 

1 an impartial examination of the code of laws which. he 

formed ſor the colony of Carolina—the regard he has _ ed 1 
crein A 
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herein to religious toleration, and the reſtricions he has laid 
on civil liberty and the conſequences it proguced in that co- 

lony, vol. vi. p. 41,—45- 7 So ty „ 
) „ (Brazil wood) the nature of the tree which produced“ 
it, vol. iii. p. 221. Deſcription of the principal uſes to which 
it is applied, ibid. Grows in dry, barren places, and among 
the rocks—and is found in moſt provinces of the Brazils, ibid. 
Manner in which the tiade for logwood is carried on by the 
court of Liſbon, and the number of ſhips employed in it, 222. 
Lombards, ſome account of them, and their attention to com- 
merce, and the methods by which they became agents for all 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, in the fifteenth century, vol. i 


p. 13. a 
Long Iſland, its extent and ſhort aceount of the ſtate of its culti- 


vation, vol. v. p. 312, 313. Pls « 
Loui ſbourg, deſcription of this place, its harbour, fortifications, 
and ki vol. v. p. 161, 162. , 
Louiſiana, the country which is watered by the Miſſiſippi, is ſo 
named by the French, who form a fettlement there —with an 
account of its ſoil, vol. v. p. 171, 172. Its trade managed by 
an incorporated company, which was inſtituted at the particu- 


lar requeſt of Lau with a deſcription of the ſucceſsful. ſtate 


of this company for a ſhort time, and its future decline and 
final diſſolution, 173,.—176. Its extent, diviſion into two pro- 
vinces, climate and fertility, 176,—178. What difficulties the 
French have encountered in making ſettlements here, 179. 
. Manners, population, deſpotic government, religion and-wats 
of the natives with each other and the French, 180,—183. 
Its preſent tranquil Nate, with the nature, ſucceſs, and advan- 
tages of the plantations and colonies eſtabliſhed in it by the 
French, 183. —190. The value of its annual exports, ibid. 
Its proſperity retarded by an injudicious allotment of lands to 
- every one indiſcriminately, ibid. The diſadvantage which this 
colony has undergone from neglecting the culture of tobacco; 
which was propoſed by Law, but laid aſide on his diſgrace, 
191. Its foreſts abound with fir-trees, and are favourable to 
mip- building, 192. Reaſons to think it capable of yielding 
corn, cotton, indigo, and flax, or olive trees and ſilk, and at- 
fording a commodious harbour for ſhips—all which advantages 
have been neglected by the French, ibid. Ceded to the, Spa- 
niards, without any juſt right to make this ceflion ; with rea · 
+ ſons to deſpair that this colony can attain. any great degree of 
- proſperity in the hands of the Spaniards, 193. 
cay's Iſlands, ſee Bahama iflands. eln 
Lucia (St) undergoes many revolutions in its government, being 
alternately ſubject to the Engliſh and French, vol. iv. p. 489, 
190, I97. Ceded, in 1763, to the Hench, who have enjoyed 
an uninterrupted poſſeſſion oi it uc that time, ibid. Its ſail, 
air, produce, extent, and population, 194,196. Its preſent 
Atate of defence and ſecurity, 196, 19 9. 
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| Tatheraniſm, prodiced great changes in the religious ſentiments 
of ou Europeags, and was the cauſe of many religious ſects, 
Vol. vi. p. I. | ; 
Dyar, a deſcription of this animal, which is carnivorous and miſ. 
- chievous, vol. v. p. 140. Hunted chiefly for its fkin, ibid. The 
beſt ſpecies of it is found in the coldeſt climates, where ts fur 


Madagaſcar, the natural, civil, political, and religious Nate of : 
this iſland, and its inhabitants, vol. ii. p. 8,12. Viſited by A 
the Portugueſe, Dutch, and Engliſh, who afterwards deſpiſed 1 

it, ibid. The French inſtitute an incorporated trading compa- 
ny to this place, with peculiar privileges, which is unſucceſs-- 
ful in making ſettlements upon the iſland, 12, 13. 

Madeira (Iſlands,) when and by whom diſcovered, vol. i. p. 23. 
Madraſt, the riſe and progreſs of this colony, vol. i. p. 307. The 
articles and fuccefs of its trade, and the means by which it is 
become the eentre of all the Engliſh tranſactions on the coaſt 
bf Coromandel, and the moſt flouriſhing ſettlement in India, 


308, 309. | 
Madura, fate of this Dutch ſettlement in the iſland of Java, and 
the o — and fraud to which it is obliged to ſubmit, vol. 
i. p. 186. | | 
Magdalena, firſt diſcovery of this great river in South America, 
vol. iii. p. 93. Riſe and origin of the Spanith ſettlements be- 
_ tween this river and Oroonoko; together with their produce 
and commerce, particularly in the article of cocoa, which is 
Ar bog the cocoa grown in any other part of America, 
1b4d.—97. N 
Magellan, Straits of, when firſt diſcovered, vol. iii. p. 76. Their 
extent, ibid. Conſidered, for a long time after their diſcovery, 
to be the only paſſage into the South Sea, ibid. : 
Malabar, the ſettlement and trade of the Dutch in this country, 
with the value of its produce to this people, vol. i. p. 173, 
174. Its extent, with an account of the Maldives that are 
adjacent to this coaſt, 282. Its exports conſiſt only of cowries, 
fiſh, and kayar, with a deſcription of each of them, 283. The 
nature and value of the European ſettlements on this coaſt, 
284. Nature of its government, 285. Principle articles of 
its trade conſiſt of ſandalum or ſanderſwood, ſaffron, carda- 
mom, ginger, baſtard cinnamon, and pepper; with a ſhort ac- 
count of each article, its value and properties, and the ſoil pro+ 
per for it; 286,-=-289, State of the ſeveral ſettlements on 
| this coaſt, particularly Bombay, 289,.— 294. | 
Malacca, a geographical and philoſophical deſcription of this 
place and its inhabitants, and the deſpotie government eſta- 
Sliſhed ia it, vol. i- p. 70, 71. The moſt conſiderable market 
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in India, when viſited by the Portugueſe, with the riſe of their 
ſettlement, 72. The ſavage manners oſ the natives or Malays, 
and the proper manner of treating them, 73, 74. | 
M anills iſlands, ſee. Philippine iſlands. We 
Manioc, a valuable plant, traaſplanted from Africa into Ameri- 
rica, vol. iv. p. 68. Conſtituted the principal food of the A- 
fricans in general, ibid. The manner of cultivating it, and the 
ſoil proper for it, with the preparations neceſſary for render- 
ing it fit for common food, ibid. 69. 
M anufaftures, greatly contribute to the advancement of knows 
ledge and arts, and the culture of the human mind, vol. vi. p. 
 205,--207. The cauſes of their ſueceſs explained, 207, —211. 
Marattas, .ſketch of the manners, incurſions; depredations, and 
extenſive power of this people, whoſe fixed ſtation is at Mala- 
bar, vol, i. p. 292. Dangerous enemies to the Engliſh who 
are ſettled at Bombay, 297. | | 
Margaretta, ſhort account of the temporary proſperity of this 
Spaniſh ſettlement on the banks of the river Oroonoko— the 
population, manners, and wretched ſituation of its preſent in- 
habitants—and the reaſons why the Spaniards keep it in their 
poſſeſſion, vol. iv. p. 93,—95. Its former trade with. Maxti- 


403 


Marigalante, ſubject to the French, who were much oppoſed by 


the natives on their firſt ſettling upon this iſland—with a ſhort 
account of its plantations and produce in ſugar, cocoa, collec, 
and cotton, vol. iv. p. 224, 225. | 


Martin (St) extent, ſoil, and air of this iſland deſeribed, vol. iv. 


p. 124. Subject to the joint government of the Dutch and 


French, who live in perfect peace and harmony with each o- 


ther, ibid. Its population, produce, plantations, and com- 


merce, 125. | 

Martin, philoſophical deſcriptien of this beaſt in Canada, and 
the value of its fur, vol. v. p. 139. 

Martini co, the riſe and eſtabliſhment of this French colony upon 
the ruins of the Caribs, vol. iv. p. 198,—200. The ſeveral ar- 
ticles of its produce and trade, 201, 202. Its former exten - 
five trade and proſperity, with the ſeveral cauſes - particular - 
ly the advantage of being made the centre of communication 

detween the mother - country and her colonies on the wind - 
ward iſlands, 202, —209. Its decline principally owing to the 
reſtrictions thrown upon its trade, 209, 210. its preſent low 
and melancholy ſtate—with a ſhort view of the population, cul- 

ture, and plantations upon it, 210, — 212. Cannot recover its 
former proſperity without the aſſiſtance and generous ſupport 
of the mother-country, which cannot be expected, with the 
' reaſons, ibid. 213. Its ſtate of defence by nature, with an ac» 
count of the fortifications raiſed by art, 213,—215+ 


Maryland, its riſe and -adminiſtration—detachment from Virgi- 


nia— the principles on which it was founded—the encourage- 
ment it received at firſt from the Indians—and the 3 
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exportation of tobacco, 38,40. f 
Matarom, an important colony belonging to the Dutch in the 


Maximilian, (Emperor of Germany) eminent for the 
_ » provements he introduced in the government and Es. 90g 
_ - Germany, and the great on; ve of his plan to all the Eu- 


it, with introductory remarks on mineralogy 
Dr n 
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anthority veſted in the proprietors, vol. vi. p. 32, 33. Its dł- 
viſion into eleven counties, and ſtate of its population, 34. 
Its air, which is damp on the coaſt, becomes light, pure, and 
ſubtle, as you approach the mountains, ibid. Exceſſes of heat 


jn ſummer, or cold in winter, are of very ſhort duration, ibid. 
Excellent ſtate of its vegetation and fertility of ſoil, particular- 


Jy in producing the beft corn in all America, 35. Abounds with 
many navigable canals, which make it a moſt convenient port 
for trade, ibid. Its inhabitants are diſperſed into various parts 


of the colony, and have not formed themſelves into any col» 


lective bodies or ſocieties in large trowns—the inconvenienciss 
which the mother-country has received from this diſperſian— 
and the methods taken to remove them by eſtabliſhing ſtaples 


for the reception of Engliſh commodities, and raiſing forts for 
their ſecurity, 35, 36. Deſtitute of artiſts and manufacturers, 


and obliged to import from Europe the moſt neceſlary articles 


of life, with the difficulties produced by it, 36. Low ſtate of 
Ats produce and trade in all articles, except tobacco, 37. Na- 


ture and extent of its commerce for its tobacco the delays 
occaſioned in exporting it the number of ſhips employed in 
it—and the advantages which the mother-country derives from 
this trade in freight and commiſſion, in the revenue, and re- 


"4 


illand of Java, with an account of its particular uſe in ſupply- 
Ing them with wood for all their India ſettlements, vol. i. p. 


185, 186. | 
great im- 


ropean ſtates, vol. vi. p. 137, 13 


Mexico, its ſoil, temperature of air, and fertility, vol. ii. p. 277. 


The indolence and puſillanimity of their emperor Montezuma, 
and the commotions which prevailed here, on the arrival and 
ſucceſs of Cortez, the Spaniard, ibid. 278. The manners, ſu- 
— — government, and riches of this empire, 279,.—283. 

e Spaniſh deſcription of this empire, and an impartial ex- 
amination of the credit which it deſerves, 284,286. Its 
boundaries enlarged by the Spaniards after the conqueſt of it, 
287,.—289. The natives have never been entirely ſubdued by 
the Spaniards, 290. Deſcription of its climate, ſoil, and po- 
Pulation, 291, 292. State of the Creoles, and Meſtees, ibid. 
293. The natives relieved (for a time) from the crueltics ef 
the Spaniards, by Bartholomew de las Caſas—their manner of 
living, remarkable temperance, and knowledge of the arts in 
the province of Chiapa, 295,—299. Manufactures, (particu 
larly in the province of Tlaſcala) agriculture, and various pro- 
ductions of this country, 300. — 309. The principal mines ir 
and metallurgy, 
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ico, 309,-314. Oppreſſive nature of the taxes eſtabliſhed 
here, 314,320. Its connections and commerce with the reſt 
of America, ibid. With the Eaſt Indies, particularly the Phi-; 
lippines, 321.—329.—and with Europe, 330,338. | 

Miſiſippi, its diſcovery by the French, with the character of La 
Salle, who firſt laid the ſcheme of a colony, in the country 
that is watered by it—where the French afterwards ſettle and 

call it Louiſiana, vol. v. p. 168270. Annually ſwelled by 

- the melting of the northern ſnows, 178. Its navigation diſ- 

- ficult and dangerous, ibid. 179. Nature of the foil on its banks, 
186, European fruit- trees have been planted on both ide of 
this river, and met with ſome ſucceſs, 187. 

Mocha (ſituate in Arabia on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the Red Sea) 
a moſt valuable mart for commerce—nature and articles of its 
exports and imports—and the manner in which | its trade is care 
ried on, vol. i. p. 265, 266. 

Molucca iſlands, their ſituation, number, and extent, vol. i. p. 
74. Alternately ſubject to the Javans and the Malays, until 
the arrival and conqueſt of the Portugueſe, ibid. Nature of 

"the government, religion, and manners of the inhabitants, 
ibid. Derive great advantages from the culture of the cocoa». 
tree and ſago, which laſt plant is the peculiar growth of theſe 
iſlands,—with a deſcription of them both, 75, 76. Theclove 
. uy the nutmeg accidentally diſcovered here by the Chineſe, 
| When made ſubject to the Portugueſe, ibid. The Portu- 
Pa expelled from them, and the trade transferred to the 
with an account of the nature and value of the trade, 
148 152. Stiled the gold mines of the Dutch Eaſt- India 
Company; who have formed two ſettlements (Timor and Ce- 
lebes) with a view, on purpoſe to ſecure to themſelves the 
whole trade of theſe iſlands, 152,154. 

Monſoons, their ſingular effects, at two different ſeaſons of the 
year, on the Indian oceans, vol. i. p. 27. 

Any its riſe, extent, climate, ſoil, population, and trade, 
vol. v. p. 199. 

Montſerrat, diſcovered in 1493 by the Spaniards, who named this 
iſland after a mountain in Catalonia, but did not long continue 
in it, vol. v. p. 19. Occupied by the Engliſh in 1632, who de - 
ſtroyed the Garages found in it, and formed a ſettlement upon 

it, ibid. Its improved ſtate in the preſent century, and ſucceſs 
of its ſugar plantations, ibid. Subject to the governor of St 
Chriſtophers, 2x. 

Moors, their total expulſion from Spain very injmious to the ma- 
nufactures of that country, and one great cauſe of the preſent 
decline of power in that empire, vol. iii. p. 144,—146. | 

Murex (the) which yields the purple ſo celebrated by the ancients, 
is found to inhabit the rocks on the coaſt of Guaquil and Gua- 
timala in Peru, vol. iii. p. 39. Deſcription of this ſiſu, and 
the 2 which 15 liquor, e r 
tracted, ibid. 60. 16% N 
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| Maſk, a productlon peculiar to Thibet, near to. Bengal, vol. i. p. 

| = What it is in its original ſtate, and the trade produced 

| dy this article, 3I5. \ | | 

„ | 

| Negroes, a philoſophical enquiry into the cauſe and origin of 

| . theic: blackneſs, and a ſketch of the anatomical diſcoveries 

| made upon this ſubject, vol. iv. p. 12,—15. Unjuſtly ſuppo- 

ſed to be incapable of reaſon and virtue, with two ſpecimens 
of their behaviour on ſome particular occaſions, 42, 43. Their 

| real character, 44. To what diſorders they are ſubject in A- 

| merica; and their effets upon the negroes, 46,48. Their A 

| natural taſte for poetry and muſic, and the advantages which 


might be derived from it, 49, 50. The expediency for en- 

couraging the love of propagation among them, and the 
means by which it might be effected, 51. Their dangerous 
inſurrection at Berbice, and the fatal conſequences with which 
| it threatened the American colonies, 139. | wi} 

| Nevis, riſe and progreſs of this Engliſh ſettlement, with an ac- 
| count of the - amiable character of the inhabitants, vol. v. p. 
1 19, 20. i . | - 
1 Nes. England. took its riſe in troubleſome times, and in its in- 


=. fant-ſtate was diſturbed with many dreadful commotions, vol. | 
| v. p. 289. Originally called by the name of North Virginia, 
| . and became an European ſettlement in 1608, but continued in t 

6 


| | à weak and low ſtate for ſome time, ibid. Character, manners, N 
- and religion of the firſt coloniſts, who were chiefly Puritans, 1 
and had fled from England to avoid the civil war which pre- \ 
| vailed there at that time,-290. The harmony and peace in j 
__ which its firſt. coloniſts. lived, without any regular and eſta- 2 
=. bliſhed form of policy; with ſome account of the civil eſta- Ne 
= bliſiment which afterwards took place, ibid. 291. Exerciſed I 
1 much cruelty againſt the ſect of the Quakers who ſettled in Nez 
| this colony, and perſecuted thoſe who denied the coercive. 3 
_ power of the civil magiſtrate in matters of religion, 291, 292. b 
1 Attempts to put a ſtop to every difference in religious opinions d. 
5 by inflicting capital puniſnments on all who diſſented, ibid. Its of 
intemperate zeal in matters of the greateſt indifference authen- pr 
ticated by the public records of the colony, ibid. Reſtrained Neu 
by the mother · country in its cruelty againſt the Quakers, 293, ili. 
w 294. Experienced the moſt dreadful calamities from a reli- Nor 
Wo | | gious war begun in 1692; which ſhewed the extraordinary ſu- mi 
| | perſtition of the coloniſts, 294,.—296. Its boundaries and ex- Pp 
| tent, 201. The mode of agriculture, and eſtabliſhing new vil- th 
| lages or diſtricts, 301. Its climate not fo mild as that of ſome me 
European provinces under the fame parallel, 302. Its diviſion tle 
| into four provinces, and what theſe! provinces are,—and the cor 
manner by which a mutual connection is preſerved with — to 
FL | | other, ] 
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ether, ibid. Sketch of the charter granted to it after the Revoln- 
tion, ibid. State of its population, and its culture, which is 


favourable to European fruits tranſplanted into it, 303. Pro- 


greſs of the arts and manufactures, which have been much diſ- 
couraged and oppoſed by the mother country, 303,—305. Its 
fiſheries, a great ſource of wealth, ibid. Nature and ſtate of 
its exports to the Britiſh iſlands in America,—its imports from 
the Azores and the Madeiras—and trade with Italy, Spain, 


Portugal, and the mother-country, 30g, 306. State of its 


debt, and the number'of men and ſhips annually employed in 
its commerce, 306, 307. Deſcription of its capital (Boſton) 
its ſecurity in caſe of invaſion, —and the manners of its in- 
habitants, ibid. 308. | w_ OR 
Newfoundland, enjoys an unlimited freedom of trade, vol. v. p, 
265. Its extent, and climate, with a brief account of the ad- 
jacent coaſt, ibid. 266. Diſcovered in 1497, by Cabot, a Ve- 
netian, at that time in the ſervice of England, ibid. Origin 
and time of the firſt ſettlement eſtabliſhed here by the Eoagfich 
who appointed St John's for their general rendezvous, ibid. 
267. Attacked by the French, but afterwards ſecured to the 
Engliſh, by the peace of Utrecht,—the French reſerving to 
themſelves the right of fiſhing here and on the Great Bank, 
ibid. 268. The nature and value of the uſheries eſtabliſhed 


on this coaſt—the proper ſeaſons for them the different ſpe- 


cies of cod found here, - manner of conduQing the fiſheries, 
and drying the cod, —and the national advantages ariſing from 
them, 268,.—278. y 


New Ferſey, originally a ſettlement of the Swedes, was afterwards ' 
ſurrendered to the Dutch, and is now ſubject to the Engliſh, . 


vol. v. p. 315. Its boundaries, ibid. 316. 2 late of 


its population and trade, with the probable cauſe of it, ibid. 


317. 


New Orleans, ſbort deſcription of its riſe and progreſs, vol. v. p. 


185. 
New York, its boundaries, and firſt diſcovery in 1690, vol. v. p. 
308. Was founded by the Dutch, and afterwards conquered 


by the Engliſh, to whom it was ſecured by the treaty of Bre- 


da, ibid. 309. Nature of its government, 310. Deſcription 
of its ſoil, climate, religious toleration, and other cauſes of its 
proſperity, 311,315. | | 

New Zealand, brief account of this iſland and its inhabitants, yol, 
ili. p. 265. 


Norway, manners and education of its firſt inkabitants, who were - 


much accuſtomed to plunder, and attached to Wodin, vol. ii. 
p 126, 127. Agriculture and fiſhing introduced here, and 
the ſavage manners of the natives humanized, on the eſtabliſh 
ment of Chriſtianity in this country, ibid. 128. Formed a ſet» 
tlement in, Greenland ſo early as the ninth century, with ſome 


conjectures relative to the country of Greenland being united 


to the American continent, vol. iv. p. 148. When and how 
Vor. VI. M m 


deprived 
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deprived of its ſettlements in Greenland, and all its connec - 
tions with America, ibid. Its climate deſcribed, and compared 
with the climate of Amſterdam, Lubeck, and Hamburgh, 158.. 


Noa Scotia, its extent, boundaries, ſoil, and climate, vol. v. p. 


278, 279. Known formerly by the name of Acadia, and be- 
came a, French colony in 1604, ibid. Surrendered by the 
French to the Engliſh, with an account of the colony at that. 
time 281. Agriculture encouraged and prattifed here witk 
ſucceſs, 282. Excellent character of the nentral. French who 
continued in it, after it was ſurrendered to the Engliſh the 
einel behaviour of the Engliſh to them, with the conſequen- 
ces, 283.—286. Its preſent ſtate, and the adyantage of en- 
couraging the growth of flax in Halifax, 286.288. 

Nutmeg, grows only in the, iſlaods, of Banda, that. ate ſubject to 
the Dutch, vol, i. p. 151. Its culture, proper ſeaſon for ga- 
thering it, manner of preparing it for common uſe, deſcribed, 
ibid. Which is the moſt valuable of the different kinds of nut . 
meg, and what are its properties and ule, Bid. 


© 1 


- O. a 
Obio, its firſt diſcovery by the French, and the fertility of the 
country bordering upon it deſcribed, vol. v. p 220. The 
French erect ſeveral forts upon this river, which excite the 


„ 


jealouſy of the Engliſh, ibid. 221. REN 
Opium, a conſiderable branch of commerce in Bengal, vol. i. p. 
318. Its natural ſtate and growth, and the beſt ſpecies. of-it, 

deſcribed, 319. Is found in gieater plenty at Patna, than any 
other place in the world, ibid. | | | 


m » 


Ormas, "ſituation, riſe, riches, manners, and luxury of the inha- 
bitants, vol. i. p. 65, 66. Is invaded by Albuquerque, and 
ſubmits to the power of the Portugueſe, 66, 67. 

Oroonoko, when and by whom the river was diſcovered, vol. iv. p. 
88. Its ſource and extent, ibid. Inquiry into the cauſe of a 
fingular phenomenon, relative,to the 1iſe and fall of this river 
at certain periods of the year, 89. Sketch of the manners of 
the Indians who inhabit the country bordering upon it, 9o, 91, 
92. Preſent ſmall importance of the ſettiement (St Thomas) 

_ eſtabliſhed by tke Spaniards upon its coaſt, and the great ad- 
vantages ae would be derived from a due attention to agzi- 
culture, i d. 93. +6: "0 | $a 

Oſtend, origin of an India company eſtabliſhed at this place, by 


the Auſtrians ; with the capital, and value of the ſharxes of the 


prpptietors, and their great ſucceſs for a time, vol. ij. p 135, 

138. This company was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the Eng- 

liſh, French, and Dutch, and at length was entirely deſtroyed, 

138,.— 140. 1 TPM 
Otter, nature of this animal . deſcribed, vol. v. p. 138. Impro- 

perly ranked, in general, amongſt amphibious animals, * 0 

| h "i 
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'Ts more common and much larger in the northern parts of 
America than any other climate, and his hair moſt valuable, 
© "becauſe the blackeſt, in thoſe parts of the world, ibid. ; 


p. 


Paco, natural and philoſophieal deſcription of this animal, pecu- 
lar to the councry of Peru, vol. iii. p. 47. The Spaniards 
. have in vain attempted to propagate its ſpecies in Europe, 49. 
Panama, foundation of this ſettlement, and the value of the 
- pearls found upon its coaſt, vol. iii. p. 69, 70. The general 

mart for the rieh merchandiſe of Peru to Europe, and from 

Spain to her American colonies, 70, 71. Its preſent declihe, 

and the zra from which it muſt be dated, 76. ** 

Paraguny, its boundaties and extent, vol. iii. p. 105. Its ſoil, 

and manners of the natives, 105, - 115. Preſent ſituation of 
the Spaniards in this country, 115, 116. An account of its 
a trade, particularly for the medicinal herb (called Paraguay) 


pecuhiar to this provinice, '1t7,—f19. Famous for its valua- 


ble hides, ibid. Owes its fame to the ſettlements formed here 
by the Jeſuirs; with a view of the excellent governments, 
civil and religious, which they introduced here, 120—124. 
Patent of this empire, with an iimpartial inquiry into the 
real - caufes of its depopulation, and the eſtabliſhments made 
dy the Jeſuits among the Indian favages here, 124,.—129. 
Motives on which the Jeſuits made theſe eſſabliſtiments, and 
introduced a fyſtem of religious polity in this eountry, exami- 
ned and juſtified, 129,13. Bua 
- Patna, (a proviare in Bengal) famous for its »piam, vol. i p. 
; Some account of che borax Four here, and its afce— 


| | * value of its faltpetre, and the proeeſſes by which it is pu- 
9 rified, 325, 36. Jo. et eee 
4 Pegu, an Engliſh fettlement in the guſph of Bengal, famous for 
x its topazes, fappbires, amethyſls, and rabies, which are e- 
f. ſteemed the mot valuable in the word, vol. i. P. 317. 
* Penny tonria, rife und origin of this ſettlement, with a fhort cha- 
3 racter of its founder, vol. vi. p. I. — 7. The ſingular mode- 
1— ration, equity, and bene volence dy which this country was 
1. obtaigedd of the natives—who have ſhewed as great an affe&ion 
* for this colony, ad they have conceived an averſion for all o- 
* ther European ſettlements, ibed. Its legiſlation founded upon 
-» thoſe two firſt pi inciples of public ſplendour and private feli- 
city—liberty and property ; with an account of the univerſal 
5 — tolerat ion in religious matters eſtabliſhed in it, 8, In whom 
- by is veſted the right of nominating its governor, with the ex- 
poke tent of his power, ibid. 9. Themode of electing repreſenta» 
4 tives, eſtabliſaing laws, railing taxes, allotting land to new 


| :coloniſts, ſcouring land to its proprietor, and recovering it 
* | when boſt, 9. Defended on the eaſt by the Atlantic ocean, 
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on the north by New Vork and New Jerſey, on the ſouth by 
Virginia and Maryland, on the weſt by the Indians, 10. Its 
extent, climate, and fertility of ſoil, ibid. 11. Flouriſhing 
ſtate of its culture, plantations, and produce, ibid. Some ac- 
count of a religious ſect in this country, called Dumplers, 12, 
13. Its rapid and continued ſucceſs more immediately owing 
to the harmony among the different religious ſects in it, 14. 
State of its population according to the calcylation of Dr 
Franklin, ibid, Nature and extent of the paternal authority 
..._ exerciſed here, not unlike to the patriarchal, 16. Articles 
ada and value of its trade and exports, 18, 19. Deſcription of its 
capital, called Philadelphia—with the tate of its trade, leurn- 
ing, arts, population, and defence, 20,24. ' | 
Pepper plant, deſcription of the culture, proper ſoil, and beſt ſpe- 
cies of this plant, vol. i. p. 288. The trade for this article 
divided between the Dutch, Engliſh, and French, 28g. 
Per ſia, ſketch of its hiſtory, and the manners of the inhabitants, 
vol. i. p. 240, 241. Its connections with the Englilh, 24%,— 
244. 8101 8 
Perſian Gulph, general view of the trade in it, and that of the 
Engliſh in particular, vol. i. p. 270,—28T. | 
Peru, the manners, religion, laws, and civilization of the na- 2 
tive —a view of the origin, and antiquity, and real founder . 
of theit empire—its ſubjection to the Spaniards, and their ex- 
: aggerated accounts of this country, conſidered, vol. iii. p. 6.— 
22. Its extent, climate, and population, 31,33. Account 
of two extraordinary phenomena of nature, which frequently 
happen in this country—with the opinions of the learned up- 
on this ſubject, 34,—37. The wretched ftate of the natives, 
and the profound ſtupidity into which they are ſunk, by the 
. cruel oppreſſion of the Spaniards, 37—42. Much more fre- 
quented by the Spaniards, than Mexico—from the ſoftneſs of 
the climate, the ſalubrity of the air, and the goodneſs of the 
\ _ proviſions in Peru, 42,44. What ſpecies of cultivation, and 
what induſtry have been introduced into this empire by the 
Spaniards; with ſome account of 'the nature and uſe of the 
lama and the pacas, domeſtic animals peculiar to Peru, 46,— 
51. A deſcription of its ſeveral mines of gold, filver, and 
mercury, and their ſeveral values, 52,—57. Mutual commu- 
. , nication of the ſeveral provinces in this country explained 
with a particular ſurvey: of the manners rnd commerce of the 
people at Lima, 58,—68. The channets by which her trade 2x 
with Europe is carried on, 69,—72. The interruptions which = 
the Spanith commerce with the Peruvians have received from Ph 
the Engliſh and French—and the riſe of the Engliſh South- | 
Sea Company, and the conceſſions granted to it, 73,—76. t 
Peter I. (Czar of Muſcovy) attempted to form a communication t 
between Siberia and India by Independent Tartary, and the 0 
reaſon why he did not ſucceed, vol. ii. p. 173. State of the 1 
taxes during his reign in Ruſſia, 277. Greatly improved the 
; | navigation 
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navigation of Ruſſia, 179. Ambitious to make his country a 
maritime power, with a ſketch of the meaſures he took for 
this purpoſe, 181, 182, His character briefly and impartial- 
ly deſcribed, 184, 186. 425 

Philip II. (King of Spain) a remarkable bigot to the church of 
Rome, endeavours to ſupport her tenets by perſecution in the 
Low Countries, vol. i. p. 131. Meets with ſtrong oppoſition in 
Holland; which hambles the Spaniſh flag, and throwing off 
all ſubmiſſion to Philip, forms itſelf into a republic, 132. 


Phil ppine Iſlands, (formerly called the Manillas) their extent, 


and manners of the natives, vol. ii. p. 157. Diſcovered in 1521 
by Magellan, who died here, ibid. The, origin of the Spa- 
niards ſettling in them, ibid. 158. State of their population, 
159. Subordinate to the power of the viceroy of Mexico, 160. 
Nature and excellence of the ancient inſtitution of govern- 
ment here, and their preſent languid ſtate under the oppreſ- 
ſion of the Spaniards, ibid. 167. Their fertility, and the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from them to trade and na- 
vigation, and the methods by which this end may be attain- 
ed, 163,.— 165. Nature and extent of their connections with: 
Mexico, 3205324. 
hilofaphical enquiry into, and obſervations upon the nature and ef- 
fects of animal and vegetable food upon the inhabitants of dif- 
; ferent nations, vol. i. p. 44. The riſe and progreſs of the 
doctrine of tranſmigration of fouls, and its peculiar influence 
on the mind of the Indian, vol. it. p. 226. 227. The ſeveral 
revolutions to which the earth is fubject, and the cauſes of 
earthquakes and inundations, 272, 273. The nature and ori- 
gin of iſlands, vol. iii. p. 264,268. The rights of ſovereigns 
to diſpoſe of their ſubjects to a foreign power without their 
cofrfent, vol. v. p. 193;—195. The, manner by which the e- 
quilibrium of the;earth is ſapported in the old and new world, 
24, 242. The difference of the chmate in Europe and A- 
merica, 243, 244. The advantages and difad vantages of cul- 
tirating rice, and the effects it produces in the climate of the 
country which abounds with it, exemplified in ſeveral inftan- 
ces, vol. 6. p. 47. The ſtate of vegetation in North Ameri- 
ca, 65. Policy and government in general—with ſome rules 
for eſtabliſhing a wiſe and ſahatary legiſſation, 95,99. The 
nature, end, and limits of univerfal morality their fluctuat ing 


tate in Europe at feveral periods of time their inſepetable 


connection with good laws and good government, 249. 


F 254% x er 4 14 f 
Ph lojophy, its revival in Europe, poſterior to the revival of the 


fine arts and Belles Lettres, vol. vi. p. 240. Its ſtate among 
the moſt wiſe and celebrated of the ancient philoſophers, and 
the reaſons why. it has been more ſucceſsful among the mo- 
derns, 242. What improvements and difcoveries have been 


made in it by the modern * ½·N and who they were, 
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244, 245. Inſtrumental in extending the empire of human 
knowledge, and by wat means, 246,.—249. 
Phenicians, for med by their ſituation on the cenfines of Europe, 
| Aſia, and Africa, to'extend their commerce, vol. i. p. 3. 
| Pimento, the produce of Jamaica, known in England by the name 
| ef All-ſpice : deſcribed: in reſpect of its growth and culture, 
| vol. v. p. 37. The art cf managing its hos introduced in- 
to Jamaica in 1668, being brought thither by ſome inhabitants 
of Barbadoes, 38. | 7 3 
Pizaro, (Francis) ſhort account of the principles, character, and 
fate of this Spaniſh adrenturer at the invaſion and conqueſt of 
Peru, vol. ii. p. 5.— II. ibid. 24. | | | 
Poland, a ſketch of the government and: conſtitution eſtabliſhed 
in this country, with the cevil conſequenees that have attended 
it, vol vi. p. 134, 135- | 
- Pondicherry, origin of this French ſettlement, vol. it. p. 28. Its 
ſacceſs under the adminiſtration of Martin (principal director 
of India affairs) and Dumas, who were very inſtrumental to its 
future glory, when it became the chief of all the French co- 
bonies in india, 42, and 52. Beſieged by the Engliſh, who 
were driven from it by Dupleix, 60. Taken and deſtroyed 
by the Engliſh, 85, 86. What reſolutions were taken by the 
French to rebuild this town. and reſtore it to its former ſplen- 
dor—with a view of the natural and advantageous ſituation 
of the place, and reaſons to think it thay regain its former 
greatneſs, 115. The great importance of this ſettlement to 
F the French, and the neceſſity of fortifying it, as one of the 
[ beſt methods of ſecuring to themſelves a valuable ſhare in the 
trade of India, 119,.—121. 
Popayan, (a province of South America) valuable to the Spa- 
niards for its gold mines, which are worked without much dif- 
ficulty, expence, and hazard, vol. iii. p. 84, 85. | 
Porto- Rico, its firſt difcovery, extent, and conaneſt, vol. iv. p. 
| 95. Nature and venemous qualities of the mancheneel tree, 
| the natural produce of this place, 97. Its preſent ſtate of po- 
pulation, fertility, trade, and manners of the inhabitants; 
and an account of what further improvements might be made, 
„100. 
| ve eg their firſt expeditions to Barbary, and arrival in the 
Indies in the fifteenth century, vol. i. p. 22. Double the 
| Cape of Good Hope, hitherto called the Cape of Storms 
fail along the eaſtern coaſts of Africa, and- attempt ſeas be- 
fore uuknown, and land in Indoſtan, where they found, amon 
the natives, many Mohammedan Arabs 23,46. Eſtabliſh a 
ſettlement on the coaſt of Malabar, 48, 49, 50. Looking 
upon Goa as a moſt important acquiſition, they take it by 
Norm, and make it the metropolis of all their ſettlements in 
In dia, 51. 52, 53- Make themſelves maſters of the Red Sea, 
with a ſk«:tch of the ſtate of Europe at that time, 60,—65. 
Obtain a ſovereign power over the Arabian and FR gulph > 
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| 65,—68. Form a ſettlement at Cey'on, with a brief deſcrip- 


tion of it, which they neglect to improve to the utmoſt of 
their power, 68,.— 70. Their conqueſt of Malacca, and the 
means by which they effected it ibid. 71, 72. Receive con- 
gratulation upon this conqueſt, with offers of trade from the 


kings of Siam and Pegu, 74. Prepare and effect a ſettlement 


in the Molucea iſlands, 954,77. the cauſes of their enter- 


priſing ſpirit at this time, 78,80. Arrive among the Chi- 


neſe, 80, $1 ; and permitted to trade with them, and eſta- 


bliſh a ſettlement at Macao, 1017 Encovraged to trade with 


the Japaneſe, and ſend among them miſſionaries and mer- 
chants, with the ſucceſs of the merchants, T01,—-107, Ex- 


tent of their dominions in India and Africa, 108, 109, Cor- 


ruption introduced and prevalent among their agents and fac- 
tors in India, with their decline in conſequence of it, 109. 


111. Short and temporary ſucceſs of their Indian affairs un- | 


der Don Juan Da Caſtro, 112, 113. Loſs of their power and 
influence in India ſo great, that their preſent ſettlements con- 
fiſt only of Macao, Din, and Goa, 121, 122. Their firſt diſ- 
covery of the Brazils, owing to accident, in the fifteenth cen» 
tury, vol. iii. p. 177. Their firſt coloniſts they ſent to the 
Brazils conſiſted of condemned criminals and abandoned wo- 
men, and their falſe policy in this reſpect, 179, Reſemble 


the Spaniaxds in their maxims, and adopt ſome of their worſt - 


inſtitutions, particularly the inquiſition, 179,—181, Their 
fixeceſs in the Brazils owing to the labours of the Jeſuits, 189, 
193. Expel the Dutch from the Brazils, with an account 
of their ſituation in it after this event, 20T,-203: Origin of 
their ſettlement on the river of the Amazons, 204, 205. Riſe 
and ſtate of their colony on the river Plata, 214,217. Foun- 
dation and firſt coloniſts of their ſettlement at St Paul, 218, — 
220. What meaſures they have taken to ſecure the produce 
of the mines in Brazil, 231,-234. Their decline at home 
and in their colonies, with the ſeveral cauſes 240,—-246. An 
account of what changes ſhould take place in their civil, ec- 
eleſiaſtical, and commercial affairg—before they can recover 


+ their ancient dignity at home and in their colonies, 246, 


263. | 

a, character of her preſent king Frederic III. who-endea- 
vours to form conections in India; and for this purpoſe eſta- 
bliſhed an Eaſt India company at Embden, with an account of 


its nature and fate, vol. ii. p. 152,—1 57. | ON 


Q 


OD uakers, ſeverely oppreſſed by the coloniſts of New England, vol. 


v. p. 292, 293. Origin of this religiuos ſe, with a ſhort cha- 
racter of their founder, vol. vi. p. 4. Their extraordinary 


contempt for eſtabliſhed modes of dreſs, all out ward marks of 


deference, 
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deference, and recipracal demonſtrations of reſpect, ibid. 5. 
Auſterity of their morals, and love of univerſal peace, 5. 
Their conſtancy and foxtitude under the oppreſſions and perſe- 
cutions they ſuffered in. England, and the eſteem they acquired 

n this account, 6. Their ſettlement in Pennſylvania, 7. 


| Naito, (a Spanilhgolony in South America) deſeription of the air, 


ſoil, manufactures, and trade, and corrupt manners of the in- 
habitants, vol. iii. p. 78.—8. famous for its bark, which is 


the only valuable production of the place, 82, 83. 


R. 


\ 


Raleigh, (Sir Walter) ſketch of his character and fruitleſs voyage 

to Guiana in South America, vol. iv. p. 172, 173. The firſt 
projector of the Engliſh expeditions into North America, vol. 
v. p. 231. ; 

Red Ko, the origin and cauſe of its name, what, vol. i. p. 6t. Is 
not much expoſed to tempeſts, but is dangerous to ſhips of 
large burden, 62. Its general trade with various nations, and 

the Engliſh in particular, 255,270. | 

Religion, its revolution iu theory and practice among the Europe- 
ans, ſince an intercourſe has been eſtabliſhed between Europe 
and America briefly demonſtrated, vol. vi. p. 122,—1i26. 

Romans, (ancient) jealous of the attempts made by the Greeks. 
and Carthaginians to conquer Sicily, ſeize upon this country, 
and afterwards. turn their arms againſt each of theſe ſtates, 
vol. i. p. 5- Their conqueſts not advantageous to commerce, 


Rome (modern) brief account of the progres. by which the papal 
government extended its power, vol. vi. p. I56, 157. By 
what means it revived and cultivated the arts in Europe, 238. 

Rum, the methodyor proceſs by which it is diſtilled from ſugar, 

vol. iv. p. 75. ; | 

Mang, their incurſions into Tartary excite the jealouſy of the 
hineſe, vol. ii. p. 171. Their frequent ſkirmiſhes and con- 
tentions with the Chineſe : who, at length, conclude a treaty 
of com erce (the firſt treaty they made fince the foundation 
of their empire) with them this treaty ſubject to great re- 
trictions, with a plan for improving it, ibid. 173. Their un- 
ſucceſsful project under Peter the Great, to trade with India, 
through Independant Tartary, ibid. Carry on an intercourſe 
with India by the Caſpian Sea, 174,176. The very large 
extent of their empire, and ſmall population of it, 177. The 
neceſſity of encouraging agriculture, particularly in the U- 
kraine, as a ſource of future wealth to which ſhould be added, 


the working of their iron wines, which are equal to thoſe of 


Sweden, 173, 179. The nature and extent of their trade, 
which is impeded by the exorbitancy of the public revenues, 
ibid. The expediency of reducing their military and navy 4 

| | ang. 
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and encouraging the peaceſul arts, and changing the preſent 
ſyſtem of government, as the beſt means for attaining future 
proſperity and happineſs, 180,—188. | 


8. 9 


Saba, ſtate of the trade and manners of the inhabitants belonging E. 


to this Dutch ſettlement, vol. iv. p. 123, 124. 


Sago, the nature, culture, and virtues of this plant, which is the 


produce of the Molucca iſlands, vol. i. p. 76, 77. | 
Salt petre, an account of this nitrous earth, and the manner of 
| 17 55 in Patna (a province of Bengal) and its value, vol. 
p-. 326, | | 
San Salvador, (one of the Babama iſlands) the firſt place which 
was diſcovered by Columbus, who (in 1492) arrived there and 
took poſſeſſion of it,—his conduct towards the natives, and 
their grateful return for his kindneſs, vol. ii. p. 256. 


Santa Cruz, its extent, revolutions, and rapid progreſs under the 


French, vol. iv. p. 152, 153. Became ſuhject to the Danes 


bx purchaſe, and its preſent ſtate, 154;,—156, 


Saſſafras, an American tree, which is found in the greateſt plenty 

and excellence in Florida, vol. vi. p. 57. Its growth and me- 
dicinal virtues deſcribed, 57, 58. 

9 their origin, character, and ſubmiſſion to Charlemagne, 
vol. i. p. 


Schilderop, Ker account of his fingular humanity and probity, 


which made him univerſally admired and revered in Africa, 
vol. iv. p. 155. | 

Seal, nature, different ſpecies, and uſe of this amphibious animal 
—with the manner of conducting this fiſhery, and the number 
of ſhips annually employed in it. vol. v. p. 205, 206. 

Siam, ſtate of the trade carried on by the Dutch. in this city, vol. 
i. p. 161, 162,—State of the French ſettlement here, vol. ii. p. 
29. Very fertile in its own productions, and favourable to 
thoſe which are tranſplanted into its ſoil, 30, Its government 
arbitrary and deſpotic, ibid. 31. A ſketch of the religion of 
the natives, and the fruitleſs labours of the French miſſiona- 
ries, 32. | TTY 

Sicily, commerce and agriculture introduced into it by the Greeks 
and Carthaginians, vol. i. p. 4, 5. Cultivation of the ſugar- 
cane known and adopted in this country in the twelfth ceatu- 
ry, vol. iv. p. 70. 

Slave- trade, account of the places and manner in which it is ear- 
ried on, vol. iv. p. 33,35. Forts neceſſary in order to procure 
ſlaves, 35,—33. Small veſſels preferable to large ones in this 
trade, ibid. The moſt favourable ſeaſon for it from the begin- 
ning of September to the end of November, 39, 40. Man- 
ner of conducting their ſlaves on their paſlages, as adopted by 
the different nations concerned in this trade, —and which me- 
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thod is moſt eon ſiſtent witli humanity, 41. "Manner of felling 
the flaves in America, 42. 'Wretched condition of the flaves, 
- and the diſorders to which they are ſabje, with. an account of 
the moſt probable cauſe to which they are owing, 42,—48. 
Some wiſe and humane meaſures propoſed for alleviating the 
miſeries of ſlaves, with the advantages to their proprictors in 
adopting them, 48,—53. Slavery entirely inconſiſtent with, 
and contrary to, ſound policy, humanity, reaſon, and juſtice— 
with Monteſquieu's opinion upon this ſubject, 54,60. The 
oppreſſive yoke and labours of the ſlaves in the American i- 
| flands, 61, 62. . © © © | 
South Sea, origin of the views of the Engliſh for making a ſettle- 
ment upon its coaſt -and the riſe of their commercial company, 
vol. Hi, p. 135. Conjectures concerning the iſlands in it ha- 
ving formerly compoſed one entire continent, 264. N 
Spain, a ſxetch of its ancient revolutions, under the Carthagini- 
ans, Romans, Goths, and Moors or Saracens, who were en- 
tirely ſubdued in 1491, when Grenada was taken by Ferdinand 
- and Iſabella; under whom all the petty kingdoms of Spain 
were united into one kingdom, vol. 4i.'p.'251,-254. Her de- 
cay and miſeries may be dated from the total expulſion of the 
Moors and Jews from this country, and from the defects of her 
civil, religions, and military inſtitutions, vol. iii. p. 144. — 153. 
The neceſſity of granting a liberty of conſeiente in religious 
matters, and encouraging foreign manufactures and artiſts -in 
order to recover her former greatneſs, 160—168. What mea- 
ſures 6nght to be purſued for the re eſtabliſhment of her colo- 
nies, — particularſy the improvement of agriculture, working 
the mines, and granting a free trade to her ſettlements, - with 
an ihtredudtory account of the value of her colonies, from 
1492 to 1740, on the molt moderate computation, 168,—1 76. _ 
To what cauſes we muſt attribute the decline, and almoſt total 
[ deſtruction of this monarchy, 290. Not ' having fucceeded in 
reconciling England and France, declares for the latter, vol. vi. 
P. 340, — 344. * 
paniards, their ſtate under Ferdinand and Iſabella, vol. i. p. 16, 
17. Origin of their ſettlement in the Philippines, vol. ii. p. 
157, 198. Nature of their connections in the Faſt and Welt 
Indies briefly explained, 161. Fultly cenſured for their gene- 
ral uſe of the linen and cloths of foreign manufattures, and the 
wiſdom they would ſhew by uſing Indian manufactures from 
their own colonies, 162. Their invaſion of Mexico under Cor- 
tez, and the ſtate of this empire at that time, 277,—286.- Ob- 
tain an entire conqueſt over Mexico, and extend its bounda- 
ries, 287. — 291. Might reap great advantages from the uſe- 
ful and falutary laws introduced aud eſtabliſhed by the Jefuits 
in California, 324,—339. Nature and ufe of their expedi- 
tions, which preceded the diſcovery of Peru, vol. iii. p. t— 
6. The real ſtate of Peru at the time it was diſcovered by 
them, ib d.— 22. Their enormous cruelties aud civil wars” af- 
ter 
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ter the conqueſt of this country, 22,—3T; Their ſituation and 


number of their ſettlements here, with the motives for eſtabliſu- 


ing them—and what manufactures. cult ſivatibn, and induſtry- 
they have introduced into this empire, 42,.— 5. State of their 
affairs in New Grenada, which was detached from Peru, 77. 
State of their colony at Quito, which they conquered in 1534, 


78.—84. Their valuable 


gold mines in Popayan and Chaco, 


which are worked without. expence, difficulty, or harard 
with an account of the terms and ꝓrivileges of the miners in 
theſe. provinces, ibid. 85. Their colony and trade at Santa Fe, 
particularly for the valuable emeralds, which are found here 
in great plenty —with an enquiry into the truth ef the opi- 
nion, that emeralds of a bright green came from the Eaſt In- 


dies, 


86. A ſurvey of their colony at Carthagena, ſhe wing 


its diſeqvery, the revalutions it has undergone, the climate, 
manners of the inhabitants, and ſtate of its commeres, 88. 
92. Remarks on the countries; ſituated between the rivers 
Magdalena and Oroonoko, (ſubject to the power of Spain) 
which ate famous for no production but cocoa—with a plan 


of improvements which might take place, 93,—97. 


An ac- 


count of their conqueſt at Chili, and the difficulty by which 

it was accompliſhed, 98, 101. Unable to extend their con- 
queſts in this country, and negligent in cultivating the ſoil, 

which is naturally: fertile, 102, 102. Derive little or no ad- 
vantage from the trade of Chili; which is carried on only 
with the Indians, Peru, and Paraguay —with an account of 
the articles of trade, 103, — 10575. Ellabliſn a ſettlement at 
Paraguay — with a brief ſurvey of the extent, ſoil, commerce, 

and value of this colony, and manners of the inhabitants, 
1056, — 116. Their preſent ſituation in Paraguay, and the 
very excellent harbour for their ſhips in the port of Maldona- 
do, which is reckened one of the fineſt harbours in the world, 


of it, with other cauſes of their decline, 290. 


 TI5,—I17. Their internal diviſions, and the evil conſequences + 
Their colony 


at. Jamaica, Which had been in their poſſeſſion ever ſince 
1 Fog, attacked and taken by the Engliſh im 1655, —after ha- 

ving made an unſuccefiful.. attempt upon St Domingo, 290, 
—294. Their ſettlement at Campeachy invaded and taken, in 
I 685, by the Buccaneers; who make a conqueſt of Carthagena, 


and plunder it, althou 


gh it was thought to be invincible, -31x, 


314. Their colony at Cuba invaded and conquered by the 
Epgliſh, who afterwards reſtore it at the concluſion of the 
peace in 1763, 344.—348, 351. The firſt diſcoverers of the 
great Archipelago of the Caribbee iſlands, and the firſt ſet- 

lers upon them, vol. iv. p. 88. The riſe of their colony on 

the banks of the Oroonoko, with the uſe that has been, and 
may be made of it—a ſurpriſing phenomenon. of this river 
and a ſketch of the manners of the people who border upon 


it, and the want of: population among them explained, 


93 · Their ſettlement at Trinidad and at Margaretta, 


88, 


9 1 
and 
91 


their 
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Ld their ſhameful neglect at theſe places, 9g,—95. The extent, 
© fertillity, and natural productions (particularly the Liane plant 


and Mancheneel tree) of their ſettlement at Porto-Rico, 96, 
—ICo0. The former and preſent ſtate of their ſettlement at 
St. Domingo, | 100,-105, The extent, ſoil; productions, 
ſlate, and importance of their colony at Cuba, and particular- 
ly. in the extenſive es for their ſhips in the Havannah; 
with an account. of its ſtate of defence againſt an enemy, ic, 
—TI9. Not incapable, as is ſuppoſed, of bringing their colo- 
nies to great perfection, and what are the beſt means to ac- 
compliſn this end, 119,—-I2T. Account of their firſt eſta- 
bliſhment of a colony in Florida, in 1565, after having driven 
the French from it, and flow progreſs in cultivating it, and 
their ceſſion of it, 1763, to the Engliſh; vol. vi. p. 57,— 
61. The nature of their government and conſtitution, whiich 
is abſolute, 147. 0 | 
Spaiiſh. America, conſtantly expoſed to foreign invaſions, eſpe- 
_ cially from the South Sea, vol.-iii. p. 134, — 136. Methods 
for preventing them; particularly by keeping-/a' powerful ma- 
ritime force in the South Seas, and another ſquadron which 
might be eaſily fitted out in the iſland of Cuba, with the pro- 
pe ſtations for theſe naval forces, 138,.—144. The decay of 
its colonies, owing to the diſcovery and working of the mines, 
and the frandulent trade and animoſity between the Meſtees 
=» and the Europeans who reſfort:hither;-15 4,—160., The en- 
| couragement of agriculture, and the liberty of a free trade, 
= ics for its future proſperity, 170,—276., Its malignant 
| fertility, in producing poiſonous plants; to which are added 
ſome obſervatiens on the nature and fatal effects of poiſoned - 
arrows, and a philoſophical enquity into the cauſe, vol. iv: p. 
| 95. Nature and extent off the eontraband trade it carried on 
| with Jamaica after its conqueſt by the Engliſh, and the re- 
| / ſtraints which the Court of Spain afterwards laid upon it, vol. 
v. p. 29.—33. 1 ; ** 8 l 8 
9 its enltivation in the iſlands of America, of more impott- 
ante than any otheratticle of trade, vol. iv. p. 70. Deſcrip- 
| tion of the cane which 'produces it, the moſt proper ſojl for 
| its culture, and the general method of , cultivating it, ibid. 
* Crops of ſurgar-not made in all the colonies at the ſame time, 
71. The ſeveral proceſſes by which it is made fit for uſe, 71, 
| z. The diſſerent ſpecies of it, and which the moſt valu- 
| | able, 74. The preparation by which rum is diſtilled from ſu- 
| gar, ilid. 75. Some rules for. eſtimating the value of ſugar 
| plantations, 76. to . 133 
Sugar maple, the properties and uſe of this tree, and the ſoil ac- 
commodated to its growth in North. America, to which coun- 
try it is peculiar, vol. vi. p. 66, 67. 1 


| Sumatra, its air, commerce, and commotians which threw it in- 
| 


* 
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to the utmoſt confuſion, and put a ſtop to the foreign trade, 
previous to the Dutch {ſettling upon this iſland the origin of 
| | their 


| 
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wa- ſertlemont,——the preſent ſtate and value of its trade, vol. 

A. ps ine n 
Sera, (the capital of Guzarat) made the center of all the French 
tranſactions and commerce in the Hither India, vol. ii. p. 14. 
- Its extent, climate, and fertile ſoil, ibid. The cauſe and ori- 
gin of its proſperity may be dated from ſome exiled Perſians, 
by whoſe induſtry both the lands and manufactures of this ei- 
ty were brought to fo great perfection, as to excite the jea- 
louſy and ambition of the Portugueſe and Moguls, 15, 16. 
Becomes a province of the Moguls, who conquer the Portu- 
-pucſe, and improve the cultme of the lands; ibid. 17. Indie 
ans, Perſians, Arabs, Jews, and Armenians, reſort hither for 
| the purpoſe of trade, ibid. 18. The manners and education of 
af the inhabitants, particularly the. Banians<—men eminent for 
A their honeſty, politeneſs, and evenneſs of temper, 18, 19. 
Nature of the -pleafures which prevail in this city, and their 

dancers called” Bailiaderes, 20,24. Former and preſent tate 

of its trade, exports and imports, 24. —- 2777. 

Srrinam, (capital of the Dutch colonies and ſettlements in Gui. 
ana) ſucceſs of its plamations, and its produce, whith conſiſts. 
of cotton, cocoa, coffee, and ſugar, vol. iv. p. 134. The cli- 
mate ſo very pernicious to the Europeans, that the factories 
are managed by the deputies of the planters, -i#d; Engliſh 
+ hare the trade with the Dutch, 139uui 0 
Sweden, its ancient inhabitants were the Goths that contributed 
to the ſubrerfion of the Roman empire; with a ſketch of their 

government, or rather anarchy, vol. M. p. 240: The internal 
diviſions and natural genius of its inhabitants, and ſtate under 
Guſtavus Vafa, ibid. Its ſeveral improvements under Guſtavus 
© Adolphus, 141. Its ſtate under Charles XII. hid. What at- 
tempts have been made to introduce polite arts and improve - 
- ments of every kind, ihd. Cultivates the India trade inſti- 
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* tututes à company, with excluſive privileges to trade beyond 
13 the Cape of Good Hope, which - is chiefly ſupported by ſo- 

hs reigners—and renews the charter two ſeveral times with the 
"Fe myſterious eonduct of the proprietors and directors of it, T42, 

. 144. Its extent and foil; 145. Detlining ſtate of its po- 
2 7 is much diminiſhed by frequent emipration 
. . with an enquiry into the cauſcs of natibna)-attachments, 146. 
1 Is agticulture, ibid. Its mines and manufaftures, 747. ' Its 
Kg agriculture and fiſheries, particularly the herring fiſhery, 148, 
u - Prohibits the importation of foreign commodities, and the ad- 
* vantage of it to navigation, ibid. 149. State of its military 
. force, and the revenues by which it is ſupported, 149, 150. 
wh State of its public credit and private intereſt, and the megfurts: 
— "which prepared the way for the revolution under the preſent 
«king, 15, zr © Sketch of the natute and principles of its 

* antent conſtituteſon f and the eale with which the preſent re- 
Je Nolution was aecompliſhed by the reigning monarch, vol. vi. Ps 
of ĩ32.—134. ä nenn 


* 
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ui zerlanl. its ancient inhabitants eminent for their ſkill and 
fortitude in war, with a ſketch of their revolutions, vol. vi. p. 
150. Its preſent diviſion into thirteen. cantons, with a brief. 
deſcription of the nature and principles of their government, 
ibid. 151. Account of its general diets, and long preſervation. 

ol peace, 151. Mo LF ; _ 


T. 


Tobafco, the natives of this place are attacked and defeated by 
Cortez, vol. ii. p. 268. This Spaniard enters into an alliance 
with them, and carries away ſeveral of the American women 
with him, who were glad to follow him, ibid. The moſt 
* ſhameful and unnatural kind of debauchery is practiſed by the 
nnen in general in this cus, ard in all America, and the pro- 
- bable cauſes to which this depravity may be attributed, 268, 
269. The American women of this city were ſo attached to 
the Spaniards, that they diſregarded huſbands and children 
for their ſake ; ſerved the Spaniards as guides, frequently pro- 
cured them ſubſiſtence, and ſometimes betrayed conſpiracies 
to them; and are ſaid, by all hiſtorians, to have been very 
inſtrymental in the conqueſt of Mexico, 270. 
artary, known in the earlieſt ages by the name of Scythia, its 
+ ſeveral boundaries deſeribed, vol, ii. p. 167. Its diviſion into 
three ſeveral parts, of which one is ſubject to the Chineſe, an- 
other is under the dominion of Ruſſia; the third is indepen-- 
dent, ibid. The manners of the natives plain and fimple— 
their origin and cuſtoms. very ancieut—and their yeneration 
_ _ for the great Lama, whe reſides at Putali, ibid. 168. The 
religious diſciples. of Lama believe him to be immortal, and 
the origin of this belief—the antiquity, progreſs, and ſtabi- 
lity of the religion of Lama—and the influence which the 
. prieſts have in temporal and ſpiritual affairs, 168, 169. The 
. inroads of the 'Tartars into China, 170. Mogul Tartars ſub- 
mit to the Chineſe, ibid. Nature of the contentions between 
. the Ruſſians and the Chineſe in this country in the ſixteenth 
century, 171. $2 1 9 1 "#65129 14 
Taxation of the Britiſh colonies by the parliament of Epgland, 
and their right to impoſe taxes without the free conſent of the 
.colonies, examined.—See North America. | MA 
Taxes, the true definition of this term, and the origin of taxa- 
tion, vol. vi, p. 221, 222. Their ſtate in Greece and Rome, 
and under the feudal goyernments of Europe, 222, 223. The 
various modes of railing them conſidered with a brief view 
of their uſe and abuſe, 223,—225. The gature and propriety 
of thoſe which are laid upon land, and the expediency of le- 
Ions them according to the value of the eſtates, 225,227. 
t 
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Teo, when, and by whom imported into England from Holland, 


vol. i. p. 335. Its price at the firſt importation, 336. Gene- 


ral computation of the quantity imported into Europe in 1766, 
ibid. Methods ufed by the Engliſh government to prevent 


the contraband trade of this article, hithetto ineſſectual, 337. 
This article paid for in money; with an account of the re- 


ſtriction laid upon the exportation of ſpecie for this and other 


Indian articles of commerce, and an inquiry into the wiſdom 
and policy of this meaſure adopted by ſuch a commercial ſtate 


| as England, 338, 339. Its culture and virtues, and different 
| ſpecies of it, deſcribed, vol. ii. p. 193. The different degrees 


of its perfection depend on the difference of foil in which it 
is planted, and of the ſeaſon in which it is gathered—and 
what ſeaſon the meſt uſual, ibid. Univerſally drunk by the 
Chineſe, from whom the Europeans firſt adopted their opinion 


about its virtues, 194. The good and bad effects of this ar- 
| ticle cannot be well determined, till it is tranſplanted into our 
_ own climates; with an account of Linnæus's attempt to culti- 


vate this plant, and the advantage which would follow the 
ſucceſs of its cultivation, ibid. 


Themas (St) the riſe, and progreſs, and uſe of this Daniſh ſettle- 


ment, particularly in the excellent harbour it affords for their 
ſhips, and in being a general mart for receiving the commodi- 
ties of the neighbouring colonies, vol. iv. p. 150, 151. 


Timor, the extent, and trade, and ſmall importance of this ſet- 


tlement to the Dutch, and their reaſons for keeping a garri- 
ſon. in it, vol. i. p. 153. 


Tlaſcala, (a city in Mexico ſubject to Spain) the natives of 


this place, though enemies to the Mexicans, ſtrenuouſly oppo- 
ſed the deſigns of Cortez againſt Mexico, and had nearly de- 
feated his army, vol. ii. p. 274. An inſtance of their remark- 
able and humane attention to thoſe who die, or are wounded, 
in the field of battle, 275. The very ſingular nature of their 
government, ibid, Their morals very ſevere; and military 
merit, highly eſteemed, ibid. Its extent, population, and cul- 
ture, 276. An alliance formed between the Spaniards and 
natives, 277. State of the manufactures here, 300. 


Tobacco, the principal article of trade in Virginia and Maryland, 


vol. vi. p. 37. Its nature and properties, and firſt diſcovery in 
1520, by the Spaniards, ibid. The manner of cultivating it, 
the ſoil proper for it, and the beſt method of preparing it for 


common ule, 38. Progreſs of its culture, and deſcription of 


the beſt ſpecies of it, ibid. 39. The advantages to the nation 
and merchant, from the ſale of is; and the number of ſhips 
employed i in it, 39, 40. 


| Tobago, its extent, ſoil, climate, population, and harbours for 


ſhips, vol. iv. p. 54. Subject at firſt to the Dutch, who eſta- 
bliſhed a colony upon it, 5 . French ſeize upon it, and ex- 
pel the Dutch, but neglect its culture, 56. Engliſh lay claim 


10 i, conquer the French, and. ſecure the poſſeſſion of it. to 


Nnz themſelves 
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Surrerlanl. its ancient iababitants eminent for their (kill and 
fortitude in war, with a ſketch of their revolutions, vol. vi. p. 
150. Its preſent diviſion into thirteen. cantons, with: a brief. 
deſcription of the nature and principles of their government, 


ibid. 151. Account of its Aer diets, and long preſereation. 
> OE 151. 


T. 


Tobaſeo, the natives of this place are attacked and defeated by 
Cortez, vol. ii. p. 268. This Spaniard enters into an alliance 


with them, and carries away ſeveral of the American women 


with him, who were glad to follow him, ibid. The moſt 
© ſhameful and unnatural kind of debauchery is practiſed by the 
nnen in general in this city, ard in all America, and the pro- 
. bable cauſes to-which this depravity may be attribured, 268, 
269. The American women of this city were ſo attached to 
the Spaniards, that they diſregarded huſbands and children 
for their ſake ; ſerved the Spaniards as guides, frequently pro- 
cured them ſubſiſtence, and ſometimes betrayed conſpiracies 
to them; and are ſaid, by all biſtorians, to have been very 
inſtrumental in the conqueſt of Mexico, 270. 
Tartary, known in the earlieſt ages by the name of Seythia, its 
« ſeveral boundaries deſcribed, vol. ii. p. 167. Its diviſion into 
_ three ſeveral parts, of which one is ſubject to the Chineſe, an- 
other is under the dominion of Ruſſia; the third is indepen- 
. dent, ibid. The manners of the natives plain and fimple— 
their origin and cuſtoms. very ancieut—and their yeneration 
for the great Lama, whe reſides at Putali, ibid. 168. The 
religious diſciples. of Lama believe him to be immortal, and 
the * of this belief the antiquity, progreſs, and ſtabi- 
- lity of the religion of Lama—and the influence which the 
have in temporal and ſpiritual affairs, 168, 169. The 
inroads of the Tartars into China, 170. Mogul Tartars ſub- 
mit to the Chineſe, ibid. Nature of the contentions between 


the Ruſſians and the Chineſe in this country in the luxteenth 
century, 171. 

Taxation of the Britiſh colonies by the parliament of Evgland, 
and their right to impoſe taxes without the free conſent of the 
colonies, examined. See North America. | 

Taxes, the true _—_— of this term, and the origin of taxg= 

tion, vol. vi, p. 221, 222. Their ſtate in Greece and Rome, 
and under the feudal goyernments of Europe, 222, 223. The 
various modes of railing them confidered—with a brief view 
of their uſe and abuſe, 223,—225. The nature and propriety 
of thoſe which are laid upon land, and the expediency of le- 
Jt g them according to the value of the eſtates, 225,225. 
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Tra, when, and by whom imported into England from Holland, 


vol. i. p. 335+ Its price at the firſt importation, 336. Gene- 


ral computation of the quantity imported into Europe in 1966, 
ibid. Methods uſed by the Engliſh government to prevent 
the contraband trade of this article, hithetto ineffeQual, 337. 
This article paid for in money; with an account of the rew 
ſtriction laid upon the exportation of ſpecie for this and other 
Indian articles of commerce, and an inquiry inte the wiſdom 
and policy of this meaſure adopted by ſuch a commercial ſtate 
28 England, 338, 339. Its culture and virtues, and different 
| ſpecies of it, deſcribed, vol. ii. p. 193. The different degrees 
of its perfection depend on the difference of foil in which it © 
is planted, and of the ſeaſon in which it is gatbered—and 
what ſeaſon the mel: uſual, ibid, Univerſally drunk by the 
Chineſe, from whom the Europeans firſt adopted their opinion 
about its virtues, 194. The good and bad effets of this ar- 
ticle cannot be well determined, till it is tranſplanted into our 
. own climates; with an account of Linnæus's attempt to culti- 
vate this plant, and the advantage which would follow the 
ſaccels of its cultivation, ibid. 

Thomas (St) the riſe, and progreſs, and uſe of this Daniſh ſettle- 
ment, particularly in the excellent harbour it affords for their 
ſhips, and in being a general mart for receiving the commodi- 
ties of the neighbouring colonies, vol. iv. p. 150, 151. 

Timor, the-extent, and _ and ſmall i importance of this ſet- 


2 


this place, 88 enemies to the Mexicans, ned oppo- 
ſed the deſigns of Cortez againſt Mexico, and had nearly de- 


feated his army, vol. ii. p. 274. An inſtance of their remark- 


able and humane attention to thoſe who die, or are wounded, 
in the field of battle, 275. The very ſingular nature of their 
government, ibid, Their morals very ſevere; and military 
merit, highly eſteemed, ibid. Its extent, population, and cul- 
ture, 276. An alliance formed between the Spaniards and 
natives, 277. State of the manufactures here, 300. 

Tobacco, the principal article of trade in Virginia and Maryland, 
vol. vi. p. 37. Its nature and properties, and firſt diſcovery in 

1520, by the Spaniards, ibid. The manner of cultivating it, 
the (oil proper for it, and the beſt method of preparing it for 

common ule, 38. Progrels of its culture, and deſcription of. 
the beſt ſpecies of it, ibid. 39. The advantages to the nation 
and merchant, from the ſale of it; and the number of ſhips 
employed in it, 39, 40. 


| Tobago, its extent, ſoil, elimate, population, and harbours for 


ſhips, vol. iv. p. 54. Subject at firſt to the Dutch, who eſta- 
bliſhed a colony upon it, 5 5. French ſeize upon it, and ex- 
pel the Dutch, but neglect its culture, 56. Engliſh lay claim 
10 k, conquer the French, and ſecure the polleſſion of it to 
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chemſelves by the peace in 1763, 57. - By what means this. 


may be made an advantageous ſettlement, and reaſons to ima» 


gine that it will proſper in the hands of the Engliſh, —although 
2 upon this iſland were unſucceſsful, and Gd 


58,.—60. 
e manners, religion, and viees of the natives ; who had; 
deen inſtructed by the Chineſe, but were inferior to them in 


every reſpect, vol. ii. p. 34. Many Europeans have attempted 
to form ſettlements here, but have been unſucceſsfal, 34, 35. 


A a, extent, fertility, and produce of this ſettlement at its 
f firſt eſtabliſhment, when ſubject to the Engliſh and French,— 
* and the alarms of the Spaniards upon this account, vol. iv. p.. 
233. Produces fevere conteſts between the Engliſh, French, 
' and Spaniards, with its final ſubmiſſion to the French, whe, 
- neglect its cultivation and improvement, 234, 235. 


Trenquebar, the riſe and favourable proſpect of eſtabliſhing an ex- 


tenfive commerce on this Dutch ſettlement in Tanjour, vol. ii. 

P- 129. An account of the endeavours uſed by the Daniſh go- 

- vernment to make it proſper —the ſeveral —_— which 

have been formed with peculiar privileges, for this purpoſe 

and the flouriſhing ſtate of the laſt incorporated companys 129. 

- ow [32,—I7 2, 

Tranfmigration of ſouls, a free end impartial enquiry into the ori- 

n and-ptogrefs of this dectrine, vol. i. p. 39, 40. Its ſingu- 

» influence on the mind of the Indian ſavage, in making bim 
timid and cowardiy, vol. ii. p. 226, 227. 

Trinidad, when and by whom it was.firſt diſcovered,—and the 
reaſons why it continued, for a long time, to be neglected, 
and was afterwards peopled by the Spaniards, vol. iv. p. 88. 
Its extent, and fertility of ſoil, and reaſons to imagine it might 
have become an important colony, if eneouragement had been 
given to the coloniſts; with an aecount of its preſent low 
tate, 93. Nature and fate of its trade with Martinico, 204. 

Tur ks, ſtrangers to the polite arts, and knowledge of government 
— bat eminent for military exploits, vol. i. p. 10. Subverted 
the empire of the Greeks, without adopting their manners, 
ibid. Their conqueſt of Egypt would have Fee fatal to the 

intereſts of all other nations, if they had not been attacked. 
und repulſed in their expeditions to India, 63, 64.—lInvariably 
attached to the maxims of Aſiatic defpotitin, they have refuſed 
to admit anyimprovement in their legiſlation, vol. vi. p. 130. 


U and V. 


Fanilia, deſcription of the culture and virtties of this plant, which. 
is a native of Mexico, vol. ii. p. 302. 

Van Nett, employed by the tes of Holland to go upon an ex- 
1 pedition to the iſland of Jaya, arrives there, and is permitted 
to trade with the inhabitants, vol. 4, p. 134. Arrives at che- 

Maluccas, 
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Melucezs, eſtabliſhes factories in ſeveral of the /iflands, and 
lays the foundation of ſeveral aſſociations for commerce, 135. 


Van Riebect, adviſes the Dutch (in 1650) to form a ſettlement at 


the Cape of Good Hope, which 1 ſetve as a ſtaple for the 
commerce of Europe and Aſia, i. p. 174. Undertakes 


this buſineſs, and fails for the Cape, with a number of perſons. 


to people it to whom certain ptirileges are granted, and what 
theſe were, 175. The behaviour of the Hottentots to him on 
his arrival, 176. Purchaſes the country he wanted to occupy,. 


for a certain ſtipulated ſum, and obtains a quiet and undiſturb- 


ed poſſeſſion ot it to the Dutch from that period to the pre» 
ſent time, ibid. 


Fedam (the) univerſally received among the Indians, as the book 


Velaſgu 


that contains the principles of their religion: whilſt the gene- 
er differ on ſeveral points relative to faith and practice, vol. 
P- 33 ˖ f 


points Cortez for the conqueſt of Mexico, vol. ii. p. 267, 268. 


V enettans, ſuperior to all other Europeans in the fifteenth century 


in the extent of their commerce, vol. i. p. 11, 19, and T5. 


Check the progreſs of the Turkiſh power, ibid. The firſt pro- 


je ctors of veſting money in the public funds. and famous for 
their manufaCtores of ſilk, gold, and ſilver 3 which were the. 
beſt, and almoſt the only ones of that time, ibid. State of 
their manners and literature, 16. Oppoſed the attempts of 
the Popes with firmneſs and prudence, ibid. Alarmed at the 
appearance of the Portugueſe in India, from which time we 
may date their deeline, 59. Injured by a league formed be- 
tween ſeveral European nations to diſtreſs them; and almolt. 


_ deſtroyed by the victory which Lewis XII. obtained over them 


at Aignadelle, ibid.-Strengouſly oppoſe the Portugueſe, and u- 
nite with the Egyptians againſt them, but with no ſucceſs, 
59, 60. The Chineſe entirely unknown to the Europeans, 


till their nation was diſcovered by a Venetian (Mark Paul) 


who had travelled hither by land, 8z. 


enice, the extent of its power, vol. vi. p. 148. The origin of 


this ſtate took place in the Venetian lagunes, 149. The doge, 
or duke, was elected by the people till 1173, when the no- 


bles ſeized upon the whole authority of the republic, and 
named its chief, ibid. The decay of its commeres: hath ſo e- 


nervated the minds of the people, that they are degenerated, 


timid, and ſuſpieion more eſpecially in all affairs rolative to 


the public adminiſtration of government; of which no private 
individual dares to deliver his opinion, 1 49, 150. 


Vera-Crux, the original deſign of this Spanith ſettlement on the 


gulph of Mexico, vol. ii. p. 278, Made the general mart for 


the Mexicans to receive all the European merchandize, 30m. 


Deſeription of the old and new towns of this name, with the 


* 


* 
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ez, lays the foundation for the colony of Cuba, and ap- 


fortifications and harbour of the latter, 335, 336. The natura 


und value of its exports and imports, 337, 438. 


Vicuna, 
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Vitune, natural arid philoſophical deſcription of this animal” (pe- 
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* 


culiar to the country of Peru) and ſome account of the fruit- 


-- 


. 


4* P. 64. 


leſs attempts which the Spaniards have made to propagate its 
ſpecies in Europe; the value of its wool, and the various uſes 
to which it is applied, vol: iii. p.*48,—50-- | 


Vincent (St) given, by a mutnal agreement between the Engliſh 
e 


and French (in 1660) to the Caribs as their property, vol. v. 
Manners of the Caribs, with a deſeription of the ori- 
gin of the black and red Caribs, who were found here at the 
time of the iſland being firſt diſcovered, 65. Diſſentions be- 
tween theſe people, and the advantages which the French de- 
rived from them ; who came and ſettled here with the Caribs 


 —with an account of the revolution that followed ſoon after; 


in conſequence of the partition and ſale of lands introduced 
into this iſland by the French, 67, 68. Engliſh take poſſeſſion 
of it, ibid. State of its plantations and culture, and the im- 


- provements which may be made in it, 70. 
Virginia, its boundaries on the north by Maryland—on the ſouth 


dy Carolina —on the weſt by the Apalachian mountains—and 


on the eaſt by the Atlantic—and its preſent extent deſcribed, 
vol. vi. p. 24. When firſt viſited by the Engliſn—the origin 


of their firſt ſettlement at James Town—the miſeries of the 
new coloniſts, and the cauſes which produced them, ibid. 25. 
Its favourable progreſs under the ſhort, but excellent admini- 
ſtration of Lord Delaware, 25. Its ſacceſs impeded by the ex- 


cluſtve privileges of a company, which was diſſolved upon the 
acceſſion of Charles I. to the throne: when this colony was 


placed under the immediate direction of the crown ; with an 


account of its ſtate in that reign, and under the uſurpation of 


Cromwell, 26. 
of Charles Il.—invaded by the 


Oppreſſed by the mother-country in the reign 
ges—and ſuſtained great 


troubles by a rebellion in the colony, 27. State of its civil, 
religious, and military government, 28,—32. State of its cli- 


mate, ſoil, vegetation, and convenieut ſituation for trade, 34. 
What encouragement has been given by the Engliſh miniſtry 
to eſtabliſh ſtaples for the reception of its commodities, with 
their reaſons, 36. Forts ordered to be erected, but this project 
failed, ibid. The inhabitants obliged to import from Europe 
many neceſlary articles of life, ibid. Nature of its trade, nasi- 


gation, revenues, commerce, and advantages to England, 39, 


U 


40. 4 | 
ited Provinces, ſketch of the nature and principles of their 


. conſtitution, and the general aſſiſtance they received from the 


European ſtates in their eſtabliſhment, vol. vi. p. 142. 


Vnited States, commencement of war between them and England, 


vol. vi. p. 311,—315. Why they did not ſucceed in driving 


the Engliſh from America, 321,327. Their independence 


acknowledged by France, 328,—339, What idea ſhould be 
formed of them, 348,—352. | 64 


Utrecht, 
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Utrecht, the general advantages of the peace, concluded at it, to 
all the Europeans, with a ſhort view of their ſtate for forag 
years ſubſequent to this peace, vol. Hi, p. 321, 322. 
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Warwick, (Admiral) conſidered and acknowledged by the Dutch 
as the founder of their commerce, and of thc;z-nowerful colo- 
nies in the Eaſt, vol. i. p. 136. * 6 0 | 
| of 


* 


X. 


Xinto, a religious ſecc among the Japaneſe, which teaches—that 
the innocent pleaſures of mankind are agreeable to the Deity, 
and that men ſhould enjoy in this world that happineſs they 
enjoy in the next, vol. i. p. 106. The abuſes committed in 
conſequence of this doctrine by the Japaneſe, ibid. 


Z. 


ar, nature and value of the ſettlements om 
this coaſt, and the ſeveral mines of gold and ſilver which arg 
found thereon, vol. i. p. 109. 


